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A FRIEND’S SONG FOR SIMOISIUS. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


THE breath of dew, aod twilight’s grace, 

Be on the lonely battle-place; 

And to so young, so kind a face, 

The long, protecting grasses cling! 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


In rocky hollows, cool and deep, 

The bees our boyhood hunted sleep; 

The early morn, from Ida’s steep, 

Comes to the empty wrestling-ring. 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


Upon the widowed wind recede 

No echoes of the shepherd’s reed, 

And children without laughter lead 

The war-horse to the watering. 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing! ) 


Thou stranger, Ajax Telamon, 

What to the loveliest hast thou done, 

That ne’er to him the maids may run 

Across the marigolds in spring? 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


With footsteps separate and slow 

The father and the mother go, 

Not now upon an urn they know 

To mingle tears for comforting. 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


The world to me has nothing dear 

Beyond the namesake river here: 

Oh, Simois is wild and clear ! 

And to his brink my heart I bring. 
(Alas, alas, 

The one inexorable thing!) 


My heart no more, if that might be, 
Would stay his waters from the sea 
To cover Troy, to cover me, 
To save us from the perishing. 
(Alas, alas, 
The one inexorable thing!) 
AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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THE DIGNITIES AND INDIGNITIES OF LIT- 
ERATURE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 








AN eminent foreigner, who had traveled a good deal 
in America, once told me that there seemed to him to be 
no such thing as national fame among us, except in case 


of two or three capitalists, a very few public men, and | 


the whole body of authors. Writers of moderate 
claims, he thought, had more general recognition than 
was given, with trivial exceptions, to any other class of 
men, however eminent. It was not so, he thought, in 
any European nation; even under the French Republic, 
where authors stood higher than in any other country, 
they were eclipsed by artists and actors. Allowing his 
impression to be exaggerated or hasty, there is certainly 
an element of truth in it, and authors of even moderate 
pretensions are often astonished to find through the 
mail-bags what an advantage they have in the very fact 
of their occupation. When we consider that the num- 
ber of pupils in public schools throughout the country 
is now more than ten million—since it was already, in 
1880, no less than 9,946,160—and that every one of these 
pupils, at some stage of his course, is pretty sure to hear 
something said of the leading nationa! autbors, we be- 
gin tohave some light as to the extraordinary hold 
taken by mere literary reputation on the American pub- 
lic mind. Itisas mucha part of patriotism as the re- 
spect inculcated for the national flag. Grant that it 
may often be very indiscriminating in its quality, its 
mere quantity is surely something enormous, The most 
visible and impressive measure of fame that I ever en- 
countered by way of observation, was not Westminster 


school-children which used to accumulate on Longfel- 
low’s desk about the timeof his birthday. 

With this great fact for a background and support, 
it isa satisfaction to feel that the conditions of the lit- 
erary profession are now such that there are certain dig- 
nities in his calling. For one thing, he is no longer di- 
rectly dependent, as in Pope’s day, upon the favor of 
any single publisher; the avenues are many, and the au- 
thor associates with the publisher on terms at least’ of 
equality. Each needs the other, and altho the publish- 
er is usually the richer man, yet this rarely vitiates the 
relation. Then it isa great satisfaction that the author, 
unlike the artist or the architect, does not deal with his 
purchasers individually, but collectively; in fact, hard- 
ly knows who they are. He has forall his work what 
Canova cautioned the young artist that he must desire 
for his statue—the light of the public square. His fa- 
vorite creation has not to undergo the chaffering of 
some single buyer, perhaps utterly incompetent; nor 
does he undergo, chrdbgh his works, the detailed agonies 
which drove Browning’s obscure artist from the higher 
walks of his profession: 

“ Partakers of their daily pettiness; 
Discussed of—‘ This I Jove and that I loathe; 
This likes me more and that affects me less.’” 

The literary man finds many points at which he 
can envy the artist; the delightful studio, the circle of 
admiring visitors, the ability to take up the pencil and let 
it fall, seemingly at will. Probably there is less of free 
will about it than appears; and perhaps the artist may 
also suppose the author a man freer than himself. But 
certainly when the work is done and given to the pub- 
lic, the author is the better off. His work appears, and 
if it fails, it fails; there is no conspicuous humiliation 
about it; and if he and his publisher can only hold their 
tongues, the world in general does not know the disap. 
pointment. But the artist’s picture goes to the gallery 
or the shop window and is at the mercy of the merci- 
less. He may not acknowledge it, but he is under an 
awful temptation to linger near and observe the verdict. 
Sometimes this may have its pleasures. I remember, 
when in pointing out to an accomplished woman, in the 
streets of New York, an eager crowd before a window, 
she said, indifferently: ‘‘ It-is probably a new picture.” 
And then she added: ‘‘ In New York, when a favorite 
local artist exhibits a painting, all the women who are 
in love with him stand for hours in front of the window 
looking at it; it is a point of loyalty. 1 always used to 
do it for ——.” But there is a terrible reverse to 
the experience as in that powerful scene in Zola’s 
“‘ [’@uvre,” where the unappreciated artist, having at 
last got his great work into the Salon, timidly ventures 
there himself, and is cheered on the way by the informa- 
tion that there is always a crowd before his trearured 
painting. As he approaches he meets one vast stream 
of people, all laughing vehemently; and it does not 
burst upon him, until he actuajly reaches the spot, that 
every one of that unconscious and unpitying crowd is 
laughing at his picture. 

It is also one of the points of dignity in the author's 
position that he is not obliged, like the actor or the pub- 
lic man, to advertise himself personally, to keep him- 
self en évidence, to make a constant struggle that his 
name shall be mentioned. On the contrary, it often 
helps his book that his name is not mentioned and his 
personality unknown. From the Letters of Junius down 
to the modern American ‘‘Saxe Holm Stories,” and 
‘*‘ Breadwinners.” the interest of the conundrum has 
often proved more attractive than that of the personal- 
ity. Now it isto many persons pleasanter to hold the 
key of a conundrum than to be in the glare of the foot- 
lights. Tho the artist and the politician must cease to 
exist when they cease to be talked about, it is by no 
means thus with the author. Young writers do not 
always recognize this, and sometimes lay up their little 
treasures in the way of advertising devices as assiduous. 
ly as if they were going before the footlights; yet it 
always fails. No doubt their publishers sometimes do 
it for them, and itis also true that this is one of the 
least gratifying aspects of the author’s position—the ne- 
cessity of reading the book notices of his own works, 
snipped out by the skillful scissors of the appointed func- 
tionary. 

Few of the outside world appreciate how valueless 
are these pages of warm commendation; but a little re- 





Abbey, but the vast piles of letters from unknown 








flection will show it. On the publication of a book a 





certain number of copies, perhaps several hundred, are 
sent out to the press, In the natural variety of human 
taste, there is no book so poor that it will not find a few 
admirers; and nothing is needful but that the editorial 
scissors should vigilantly treasure up the words of these 
few, and ignore all the rest. If the worst comes to the 
worst, it is still quite possible for the judicious scissors, 
by the felicitous combination of detached clauses, to con- 
verta bitter censure into seeming approval, a thing 
which I have more than once seen accomplished. The 
result is that you can no more find in the circulars of 
most publishers any suggestion of unfavorable notice 
than you can discover in any cemetery an uncompli- 
mentary tombstone. 
It is observable that in all these points we are becom- 
ing a little more candid; and in this respect our country 
is beginning to take the lead. Our leading journals, for 
instance, are learning to criticise frankly the works of 
their own contributors; a thing formerly unknown in 
America, as it still seems to be in Europe. This helps 
greatly to keep up the dignity of the literary profession, 
tho not always the felicity of the individual author. The 
greatest indignity which he and his vocation have now 
to suffer lies in the constant assumption, even by other- 
wise well-informed people, that it is a profession of tricks 
and advertising devices, and that the main object of the 
author is not to do good work, but to keep himself as 
much as possible befure the public. The author receives 
not merely an annoyance, but a distinct indignity when 
it is assumed by enterprising publishers that he is will- 
ing to pay money to have his picture appear in their 
forthcoming work; to buya book he does not want, 
because his name occurs in it; to supply a new biography 
of himself fom each new cyclopedia, as if the old facts 
were not sufficient, and the public wished bim this time 
to select anew birthday and birthplace for this publica- 
tion only; to furnish particulars as to his hight, weight, 
and the color of his hair, with the same particulars as to 
his wife, children and grandparents. These discourte- 
sies would not be so bad, were they not based ob- 
viously on the assumption that all these requests area 
favor to the author himself, and the carrying out of his 
wost cherished desire. It is hard enough to keep one’s 
privacy, amid the publicity of our modern life; but it is 
still harder to have all preference for privacy dismissed 
asa base hypocrisy. lt may happen at last that as 
some one felicitously defined ‘‘society people” as includ- 
ing only those whose names one never sees in the 
“society columns,” so we may at some future day limit 
the department of celebrated authors to those of whose 
personality we know almost as little as if they had 
written the Letters of Junius. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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PRE-ABRAHAMIC CHRONOLOGY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., 
OF PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








THE current chronology before the time of Abraham 
is based upon the genealogies of Genesis, chapters v and 
xi. In these genealogies the line of descent is traced 
first from Adam to Shem, Ham and Japheth, the sons 
of.Noah, and then from Shem to Abram, As mention 
is made of the age of each patriarch in the entire series 
at the birth of his son, it has been assumed that this 
supplies a basis for computing the length of time cov- 
ered by these geneologies, and that it would only be 
necessary to add together the numbers thus given in 
order to ascertain the interval from the Creation to the 
Flood, and from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, Es- 
timates thus made out have been commonly accepted as 
tbe biblical chronology of this primeval period, and the 
age of the world thus determined has been set over 
against the results of scientific investigation. Hence, 
according to their respective prepoesessions, some have 
been led to discredit the accuracy of biblical statements 
as in conflict with well ascertained facts of science, 
while others labor to defend the Bible against such im- 
putations by discrediting the conclusiors of men of 
science upon these points. 

lt may be well to ask at the outset whether the ap- 
prehensions existing on either side are well founded. 
Is there in point of fact such an antagonism as has been 
supposed? And as a preliminary question fundamental 





to the whole matter, Is it a legitimate proceeding to 
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deduce the chronolory of the early world from the 
genea!ogies of (Jenet’is, chapters v and xi, by the method 
already described? We say emphatically, No; and for 
the follow'ng reasons: 

1. The author of these genealogies gives no intimation 
that th y were constructed for any such purpose. He 
never puts them to this use himself. He nowhere sums 
these numbers nor suggests t'eir summation, No chron- 
ological statement is deduced from them, either by him 
or by any inspired writer. There is no computation 
anyw ere in Scripture of the time that elapsed from the 
creation or from the deluve as there is from the descent 
into Egypt to the Exodus (Ex. xii, 49), or from the Ex- 
odus to the building of the temple ({ Kings vi, 1). And 
if the numbers in these genealogies are for the sake of 
constructing a chronology. w'y are nv mbers introduced 
which have no possible relation to euch a purpose? Why 
are we told how long each patriarch lived after the birth 
of hiss n, and what was the entire length of bis life? 
These numbers are given with the sane regularity as 
the ave of each at the birth of his son: and they are of 
no use in making up a chronology of the period. They 
merely afford us a consp ctus of individual lives; and 
for this reason, doubtless, they are recorded. They ex- 
hibit in these se ected examp'es the original term of 
human life. They «how what it was in the ages before 
the Flo d. They show how it was afterward gra@ually 
nar:owed down. But in order to this it was not neces- 
sary that+very individual s! ould be named in the line 
from Adam to Noah and from Noah to Abraham, nor 
anything app:oaching it. A series of specimen lives 
with the appropriate numbers attached was alit at was 
requir d and, so far as app- ars, this is all that bas been 
furnished us. And :f this be the case the notion of bas- 
ing ach onological computation upon these genealogies 
is a fundamental wi-take. It is putting them toa pur- 
pose that they were not designed to subserve. and to 
which. from the method of their construction, they are 
not adapted. Whenitissaid, for example, that ‘‘ Enoch 
lived ninety years and begat Ken-n,” the well-estab- 
lished biblical usage of the word ‘ begat” makes this 
statement equal y trueand equally accordant + ith anal- 
ogy, w’ ether Kenan was an immediate or a remote de- 
scendant of En ch: whether Kenan was himsef born 
when Enoch was ninety years of age, or one was born 
from whom Kenan : prang 

2. An instructive parallel may be found in the geneal- 
ogy of Mose. His line of descent is thus traced (Ex. 
vi, 16-20). L- vi, Kehath, Amram, Moses. And as a su 
perficial view of Gen. xv, 16, it might be supposed that 
Moses must belong ‘o the fourth g neration from Jacob, 
and that noo’ hers could be admitted. And yet it is per- 
fectly -bvi- us that thé*names of Mos ss ancestry are 
not tully given in t'1s list. For 

(1) Levi's son, Kohath, was born before the descent 
into Egypt (Gea. xlvi 11), Now as the chilvren of 
Israel abode in Fgypt 430 years (Ex xii, 40. 41), and 
Moses was eighty years ‘ld at the Exodus (Ex. vii, 7), 
he must have been born more than 350 years after Ko- 
bath, who consequent y could nct hav? been his grand- 
father; still less’ could Levi's own daughter, Joc ebed, 
have been his mo‘her. t10 sne is said to have borne him 
unto Amram (Num. xxvi. 59), just a Jac b's wives are 
said to have borve unto him t eir grandsons and great- 
grandsons, as well as their sons (Fen. xlvi, 18, 25, ef. 
vs. 15, 22); or “arah, the wife of Abraham, to have borne 
the contemporaries of Isaiah ('sa /i, 2): or two nations 
to have been in R-bekah’s wom!) (Gen. xxv, 23); or Levi 
to have b en 'n the loins of his great grandfather, Abra 
nam (Geb. vii, 10 ; or Josiah to have begocten his grand- 
son, J choniah (Matt. i, 11); or Joram, bis great gr at- 
gr -ndson, Uzziah (ver. 8). 

(2) lt appears from Num iii, 19.27 28, that if Amram 
was Moses's own father. his immediats family and those 
of bis three brothers amounted in one vear after the exo- 
dus to 8 600 of the male sex alone, 2.750 of them being 
between the ages of thirty and fifty (Num iv, 36). It 
is further observab e that in the actual history of the 
birth of Moses his parents are 1 ot cal'ed Amram and 
Jochebed. It is simply said (Ex. ii, 1): ‘* And there 
went » man of tye house of Levi and took to wifea 
daughter of Levi.” 

(3) Parallel genealogies are much more extended. 
That of B zalee! (1 Crron. ii, 18-20), re-ords seven gen- 
erations from Jacob, and that of Joshua (I Chron. vii, 
23-27). eleven, whi h again goes to s: ow that the geneal- 
ogy of Moses must have been abbreviat: d. 

8. The general analogy of Scripture genealogies warns 
us that it is precari us to assume that they are strictly 
continuous unless they can be subjected to some 
ex‘ernal tests which proce them to be so. The genealo- 
gies of several of the ecntemporaries of Moses and 
Aaron are abridged inthe same manner as th irs are, 
Thus Reuben. Pailu, Eliab, Dithan and Abiram (Num. 
xxvi, 5-9); Levi, Koha’h, Izhar, Korah (Num. xvi 1); 
Manasseh, Machir, (tilead, AH phar, Zeloph-had (Num. 
xxvii, 1); Judab, Zerah. Z:gdi Carmi, Achan (Josh. 
vii, 1). Tribes were divided iv to what were called fam- 


ilies, fami ies into fathers’ hous+s, fathers’ hou-es into 
sepirate households, Just as a mun’s identity wou'd be 
fixed among us by naming the State, c:un'y and town- 
ship in whic’ he resided so in Israel it was sfficient to 
name the tribe, family, father’s house and household to 
which he belonged witcout tne need of indicating every ~ 


separate individual in the line of his ancestry. The 
omissions in the genealogy of our Lord in Matt.. chap. i, 
are familiar to all. In verse 8 three names are dropped 

and one in verse 11, whi'e in verse 1 the entire geneal- 
ogy is summed up in two steps: ** J-sus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham.” In the genealogy 1 
Ezra six consecutive names are dropped from Ezra vii, 


comparison of | Chron. vi. 6-10. In I Chron. xxvi, 24. 
we read in a list of appointments made by King Davir' 
that Shebuel, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, war 
ruler of the treasures. In Ezra viii, 1,2 if no abri'ge- 
ment of the genealogy is allowed we shall have a great- 
grandson and a grandson of Aaron and ason of David 
coming up with Ezra from Babylon after the captiv'ty. 
In Gen., chap. 10, the fi iation of nations is set forth ir 
the form of a genealogy in whicn they are traced bac! 
to the three sons of Noah from whom they respectivel 
sprang. 

4. In so far asa valid argument can be drawn frou 
the civi ization of Egypt, its movements and records. 
to show tha’ the interval between the deluge and the 
ca'l of Abraham must have been greater than tha 
yielded by the genealogy in Genesis xi, the argumen: 
is equally valid against the assum:tion that this gene 
alogy was intended to sur ply the elemen's for a chronc- 
lo- ical computation. Apart from his ins: iration, Mose: 
could not have made a mistake here. He lived in th 
glorious reriod of the Egyptian monarchy, when it: 
monuments were in their freshness an’? comp’ eteness 
and were well unders'ood. If then, Eg: ptian antiqui's 
contradicts the current chronology. it simp!y shows that 
this chronology is based upon an unfounded assumptior 
and assigns a meaning to the ante- Abrahamic genealogy 
which Mo:es could never have intended that it shoulc 
have. 

5. The structure of the genealogies in Genesis v and 
xi, also favors the beli- f that they do not revister all the 
names in tneir respective lines of descent. Their regu 
larity seems to indicate intentional arrangement. Eac! 
genealogy includes ten names. Noah being the tent! 
from Adam. and Teran the tenth from Noah. And eacl 
ends with a father having three sons, as is likewise th: 
case with the Cainite genealogy (ch. iv, 17-22.) The 
Sethite genealogy (ch. v) culminatesin its seventy mem- 
ber, Enoch, who *‘ walked with God, and he was not 
for God took him” The Cainite genealogy also culmi- 
na‘+s in its seventh member, Lamech. with his polyg- 
amy, blood revenge, and boastful arrogance. Thi 
genealogy descending from Shem divides evenly at its 
fifth member, Peleg, and *‘in his days was the eart! 
divided.” It seems in the highest degree probab'e tha’ 
thi symmetry is artificial rather than natural. It is 
much more lik: ly that this definite number of name: 
fitting into a revular scheme has been selected a: 
suffivient'y representing the veriods to which they be- 
long, than that al! these striking numerical coincidences 
should have happened to occur in these successive in- 
stances. 

6. if he genealogy in chapter xi is complete, Peleg, 
who marks the entrance of a new period, died whiie al) 
his ancestors from Noah onward were still living. In- 
deed Shem, Arphaxad, Selah and Eber must all have 
outlived not onl» Prleg, but a'l the generations follow 
ing as f+r as and including Terah. The whole impre<- 
sion of the narrative in Abraham’s day: is that the 
Flood was an event long since past, and thatthe actor: 
in it had pa sed away ages before. And yet if a chro- 
no ogy is to be constructed out of this genealogy. No h 
was for fiftv-eig t years the contemporary of Abraham, 
and Shem ac uallv survived him thirty five years, pro- 
vided chapter xi 26 is to be taken in its natural sense, 
that Abrabam was born in Terah’s seventieth vear. 
This covciusion is well-nigh incredible. The calcula 
tion, which leads to such a result, must proceed upon 
a wrong assumption. 

On these various grounds we conclude that the Scrip- 
tures furnisu no data for a chronological computation 
prior to the 'ife of Abraham; and that the Mosaicr c 
ords do not fix and were not in'ended to tix the t recise 
date either of the Flood or of the creation of the world. 
[For a ful er statement of this argumen’ see The Bibii- 
otheet Sacra for April, 1890, Art. ‘* Primeval Chrono- 
logy.”] 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


BY MARTIN I. GRIFFIN, 
LUBRARIAN oF PARLIAMENT, OTTawa, CANADA. 





“ Haver thou but lived. tho stripped of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower. 
Thy torilling trump bad roused the land 
When fraud or danger were at band; 
By thee as by the beacon-light. 
Our pi'ots bad kept course aright: 
As some proud column. tho alone, 
Thy strength had propved the tottering throne. 
Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the bill.”"—Watrer Soort. 


The d ath of Sir John Macdonald, the Premier of 





Canada, has cill d forth so many and such eloquent 
tributes to his memory, in the Canadian press that it 
wou'd be d'fficu t for the coolest stranger to escare some 
touch of the emo.ion which fills the air all over the 





8, between Azariah and Meraioth, as appears from th: - 
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“anadian Dominion. To the present writer a collected 
and critical mental attitude would be impossible, since 
circumstances had placed him in close po'itical alliance, 
and close personal relation with the departed statesman. 
All through these days of melancholy anxiety, and 
through these two more recent days of bit er regret, 
there has been risiny in the memory avd ringing in the 
ears the tender and eloquent lamentation of Sir Ector 
de Maris, for his brother, S r Launce ot: 

“ Ah, Sir Launcelot, thou were the head of all Christen 
knights. And now, I dare say, that. Sir Launcelot, there 
thou liest, thou were never matched of none earthly 
‘knight’s hands; and thou were the courtliest knight "hat 
ever beare shield; ard thou were the truest friend to thy 
lover that ever be-trode horse: and thou were the truest 
lover of a sinful mat that ever loved woman; and thou 
were the kindest man that ever strooke with sword; acd 
thou were the goodliest person that ever came among 
presse of knights; and thou were the meekest man and the 
gentlest that ever sate in hall among ladies; an1 thou were 
she sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put speare 
in rest ”’ 

Some such feeling as is here indicated in these noble 
sentences animates the bearts of n:arly all Canadians in 
the presence of their dead leader. Tris feeling is not 
confined to any class or politics] party, for Sir John 
Macdonald, tho loaded down with such imperia! honors 
as he was willing to ccept, and holding a‘: igh place in 
ha!l.” was yeta democratic knight,and was peculiarly the 
leader of the masses; and the eloquent and generous trib- 
ute which the leader of the Opposition, the Hon. Wilfrid 
Laurier, paid to his memory, proves that t e fasci: ation 
which made Sir John Macd nald’s political followers 
loyal and true made his opponents considerate and kind. 
We read in our histories. sometimes with a skeptical 
ye, how w en good kings have died. the people ' ave 
wept: but never before tas the truth of that historical 
tradition been made so clear to all eyes as in tre grief 
which follows everywhere on the death of Sir Jobn Mac- 
donald—a grief so re«! and s» deep that this generation 
will not see it extinguished. 

Sir John Macdonald entered public life in 1844 just 
ifter the union of the provinces of Upper and Lo er 
‘anada, which bad been effected in pursuance of the 
advice and rerort of Lord Dorham. The Goverrment 
which had been chosen in 1841, and which did not be 
come a perfectly ‘ Responsible” Government for two 
sessiors after. had gradually encroached on the preroga- 
tives of the Goverpor or ** the Crown.” As the % higs 
fora long time he d ** the Crown ” in thrall, and ins'sted 
on nomina‘ing Crown’s ministers till Pitt released the 
King from their domination; so the fi‘st *‘ Responsible” 
Government in Canada insisted on obtaininy a p edge 
from Lord Metcalfe that he would appoint no public 
officers without consu ting them. On being refused. this 
pl dge they resigned ina body. The Governor formed 
a new admin stration and * went tothe country.” His 
ministers were sustained after a sharp struggle; und 
among the members returned on the Conservative side 
was young Mr. John A. Macdonald. He had many 
claims to popularity. He was conservative, Lut not 'oo 
conservative. He had been engaged in the defense, pro- 
fessionally. of some of the revels of 1837: and this gave 
vim a certain popularity with that large section which 
was not in rebellion perhaps, but which was half sym- 
oathetic with the so-called popular movemen'. Bu _ his 
own loyalty was past im»ocachm-nt; it was then, and 
continued to beall his life, the master-passion of his pub- 
liccareer. He was at this period known as an ardent loy- 
alist, a good lawyer, an astute po'itician and a constant 
student of political and parliamentary learning—a_ ub- 
ject he followed with the keenest devorion to the last 
nour of his active life The last tiue he spoke o he 
»sresent writer was at night, during the debate on the 
Franchise Bill when he came to my roum to inquire 
what Mr. Disraeli had done about the elections in view 
of the Reform Bill of 1867; he obtained his pr cedent, 
thanked me in bis pleassnt way, and went back to the 
House of Commons with such a haggard face and such 
a faltering step that my e)es filled with an invoiuatary 

emotion, 

In 1854 he was in power, tho not leader. In 1858, 
after the remgnation of his leader, Co'onel Taché, 
he formed the Macdonald-Cartier administration, and 
began that extraordinary personal and politica. alli- 
ince with Sir George Cartier and hs Quebec follow- 
ars, which h s never been broken. His memory was 
»onored on Monday last by two French-Canadian st ts- 
nen, Sir Hector Langevin, who fil's Cartier’s place, 
and Wilfrid Laurier. who fills th» place of the peerless 
Dorian, who had bu’ just also passed away. From 1858 

o 1863, with the exception of .a break of twenty-four 
hours, when a Liberal administration was attem:ted m 
vain bythe Hon. Geo Brown ond the late Sir A. Dorian, 
sir John Macdonald continued in powerand. t the head 
of affairs. In 1863 therecame a break in his continuity 
in office; but this was temoorary, andin 1864 the Liberal 
leader, the Hon. Geo. Brown, agreed to join with Sir 
John Macdonald to form a stable administration, settle 
the Constitutional questions »s to representation, etc., 
that had arisen between the upper and ower province, 
and to form the Confede atiou. Then foilowed the first 
orovincial conference concerning Confederation. the 
retirement of the Liberal lead-r, the abrogation of the 


Reciproci.y Treaty, the precipi.ation of the negotiations 
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for Union, and finally the formation of the Dominion 
in 1867. 


This brings events within the reach of people of mid- 
dle age who have political memories. The abrogation 
of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866 was, as Mr. Blaine ad- 
mitted in his comparatively recent conference with Sir 
Charles Tupper, not an act proceeding from commercial 
but from political motives. It was thought that Canada 
had been too friendly to the Southern cause. This was 
not correct; but it was believed. Wehad to suffer the 
discomfort of having the channels of our commerce 
choked by the sudden stopping of trade. But we were 
forced into taking those steps which formed the Domin- 
ion; we were taught to encourage our home manufac- 
turers; and we were taught to seek for markets abroad 
and not to depend on those of our immediate neighbors. 
For the first seven years of the new Dominion, 
Macdonald and Cartier in friendly partnership ruled the 
Dominion. From 1874 to September, 1878, the Liberal 
Party werein power. In 1878, after a period of depres- 
sion, the Conservative chief, after'a preliminary Par- 
liamentary attempt or two, joined issue with the Liberals 
on the question of the ‘‘National Policy,” or Protection; 
and from 1878 to 1882, from 1882 to 1887, and from 1887 
to 1891, the same party—tho Cartier is long since dead— 
was continued in power on the same policy, modified, 
strengthened and ‘‘improved,” but still compatible with 
friendly trade relations with the United Stats, if the 
present American Administration desires to re-establish 
them. 

This is but the baldest outline of the political career of 
Sir John Macdonald. The measures that came under 
his administrative career were threefo.d in character, 
viz.: those arising out of the period succeeding the Con- 
quest, such as the Clergy Reserves and Seigniorial Ten- 
ure in Lower Canada; those arising out of the Union of 
the Provinces, such as representation by population, the 
necessity of having a majority from each province, the 
school question, and finally those arising out of the Con- 
federation of the Provinces, such as the settlement of 
the debts of the provinces, the deepening of the canals, 
the building of the Intercolonial and Pacific Railway, 
the purchase, survey, population and development of 
the Northwest, etc. All these questions were faced, and 
in some manner s-ttled during his lifetime; not always 
in a final manner, for nothing seems final in public 
affairs; not always alone by Sir John Macdonald, for he 
always had able colleagues, but always under bis gen- 
eral guidance and his wise foresight. To say that he 
accomplisied all these things without mistakes, with- 
out offenses, without exciting demur and opposition, 
would be to say what is not true and what never has 
been true of any public man inany age. But he accom- 
plished much; he did many brilliant things; he was 
grandly successful in the great game of modern politics; 
and of all the public men who have filled high places 
and had great opportunities, he was among the most 
disinterested and the most patriotic. 

This claim he put forth for himself on one occasion, 
and that claim has never been seriously questioned. He 
said: 

‘*f have fought the battle of Confederation, the battle 
of union, the battle of the Dominion of Canada. | throw 
myself upon this House; I throw myself upon this coun- 
try; 1 throw myself upon posterity; and I believe that, not- 
withstanding the many failings of my hfe, I shall have the 
voice of this country and this House rallying around me. 
And, sir, if I am mistaken in that, [ can confidently appeal 
to a higher court—to the court of my own conscience and 
to the court of posterity. [leave it with this House with 
every confidence. [am equal to either fortune. 1 can see 
past the decision of this House either for or against me; 
but whether it be for or against me, I know—and it is no 
vain boast for me to say so, for even my enemies will ad- 
mit that [am no boaster--that there does not exist in 
Canada a man who has given more of his time, more of his 
heart, more of his wealth, or more of his intellect and 
power, such as they may be, for the good of this Dominion 
of Canada.” 

It is tothe almost universal acceptance of this esti- 
mate of himself that we may attribute the splendid 
and spontaneous outburst of sympathy with which his 
illness was marked, and the overflowing measure of 
popular lamentation at his death. That this claim was 
not without the strongest foundations may be attested 
by two remarkable pieces of evidence—the first is the 
gracious and eloquent tribute of the Hon. W. Laurier, 
the leader of the Opposition, which was delivered on 
Monday last: 


‘When a few days ago, in the midst of an angry discus- 
sion in this Parliament, the news spread in this House that 
of a sudden his condition had become alarming, the surg- 
ing wave of angry discussion was at once hushed, and every 
one, friend and foe, realized that this time for a certainty 
the Angel of Death had appeared and had crossed the 
threshold of his home. Thus, we were not taken by sur- 
prise, and altho we were prepared for the sad event, yet it 
is almost impossible to convince the unwilling mind that 
it is true that Sir John Macdonald is no more; that the 
chair which we now see vacant'shall remain forever vacant; 
that the face so familiar in this Parliament for the last 
forty years shall be seen no more, and that the voice sa 
well known shall be heard no more; whether io solemn de- 
bate or in pleasant and mirthful tones. In fact, the place 
of Sir John Macdonald in this country was so large and so 
absorbing that it js almost impossible to conceive that the 
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politics of this country, the fate of this country, will con- 
tinue without him. His loss overwhelms us. For my part, 
I say with all truth, his loss overwhelms me, and it also 
overwhelms this Parliament, as if, indeed, one of the insti- 
tutions of the land had given way. Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald now belongs to the ages, and it can be said with 
certainty that the career which has just been closed is one 
of the most remarkable careers of this country. It would 
be premature at this time to attempt to divine or anticipate 
what will be the final judgment of history upon him; but 
there were in his career and in his life features so prom- 
inent and so conspicuous that already they shine with a 
glory which time cannot alter.” 

The other is quite as remarkable, tho in another way. 
During his long political career, Sir John Macdonald 
had the constant and almost unwavering support of the 
Orange Order which, in Ontario is so strong, so united, 
and so generally obedient to its chiefs. Sir John was 
not an Orangeman; he was not one of those who make 
appeals to religious feeling or fury; he faced and fought 
even this body when he deemed the public interests at 
stake by their action. But he always bad their support, 
and the body was represented with conspicuous ability 
and fidelity in his Cabinet. Yet on the occasion of his 
death, the following message of sympathy is sent by the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ontario: 

“‘ We, the Archbishops and Bishops of the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Toronto and Kingston unite in respectfully 
offering to your ladyship our heartfelt sympathy in your 
bereavement, and pray God in his infinite good to sustain 
you in patient submission to His holy will and comfort 
you in this hour of poignant sorrow. In common with our 
fellow-citizens of all classes we mourn for the loss our 
country sustains in the death of Sir John, the father of 
Confederation, the wise and watchful statesmen who has 
led the chief party in advancing Canada to its present 
position of greatness among the nations, and whose politi- 
cal career, extending through nigh a half century, has been 
marked by conciliation in the midst of the strife of parties, 
and by an unselfishness which no adversary has ever dared 
to question. 

** John Walsh, Archbishop of Toronto. 

‘* James Vincent Cleary, Archbishop of Kingston. 

“Thos. J. Dowling, Bishop of Hamilton. 

‘*Richard A. O’Connor, Bishop of Peterboro., 

‘* Venus O’Connor, Bishop of London. 

** Alex. MacDonald, Bishop of Alexandria, St.. Michael’s, 
Palace, June 8th, 1891.” 

Having thus briefly and with a necessary imperfection 
greatly to be regretted, placed before your readers the 
general outline of Sir John Macdonald’s career anda 
general statement of the grief with which his death is 
received, it will be best to deal with him historically, 
and to describe, as far as time and space permit, his atti- 
tude toward the great questions of the time, toward 
the great mother country and the sister Republic; 
and to give some account of his mental characteristics. 
The first thing that will spring to the lips of every Brit- 
ish subject is this: He was a great British Subject. On 
the death of George Canning, Lord Seaforth, in pro- 
nouncing a eulogy of him, quoted these words from an 
American tribute, said to have been written by Presi- 
dent Adams: 

“He was a Briton through and through—British in 
his feelings, British in his aims, British in all his policy 
aud projects. It made no difference whether the lever 
that was to raise them was fixed at home or abroad, for he 
was always and equally British. The influence, the 
grandeur, the Dominion of Britain were the dream of his 
boyhood; to establish them all over the globe, even in the 
remoter lands where the waters of the Columbia flow in 
solitude, formed the intense efforts of his riper years. For 
this he valued power, and for this he used it.” 

This much, too, might be said of Sir John Macdonald; 
for tho he was not intrusted with the control of Imperial 
affairs, like Canning, he was, nevertheless, Imperial in 
all his ideas concerning the object and destiny of the 
Dominion of Canada. It wastoestablish and perpetuate 
a bulwark of British power on this continent that he 
made such efforts at conciliating all the political forces 
of the upper and lower Provinces in order to effect the 
Confederation of 1867. He was at the same time a 
passionate Canadian; and while he kept one hand on 
the petulant passions that would sometimes rise against 
Imperial authority among our people, he often, with 
the other, repressed the aggressive imperialism of some 
new Colonial Minister in London. The time for writing 
fully on these things will not come in this generation. 
An example may be given. When he formed one of the 
High Commission to negotiate a treaty at Washington, 
in 1871, he was blamed by many in Canada for having 
made too liberal concessions of Canadian interests to 
British interests. When the ‘Life of Sir Stafford 
Northcote” was recently published, it was found that 
Sir John Macdonald had pressed beyond almost the 
legitimate bounds the patience and the policy of the 
British Ministers, in the interests of Canada. The 
proof of his success was found in the Halifax Award. 

It was partly for Imperial purposes that he pressed on 
the building of the Intercolonial Railway, which alone 
could have contributed to the earlier stages of the suc- 
cessful d+velopment of the Dominion. It was partly 
for Imperial purposes that he opened up the Northwest 
to be a home for the emigrating citizens of Great Brit- 
tain. British statesmen less wise than he have not given 
him enough aid in turning the stream of emigration 


into that prepared and splendid field where now the 
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pioneer may go, finding at his door, however remote, 
the post, the railway, the telegraph, the school, the re- 
sources of religious teaching, medical skill, and of a civi- 
lizing literature. Jt was partly for Imperial purposes 
also that he took his political life, and the political lives 
of all his friends and followers, in his hand to accom- 
plish the task of building the Pacific Railway, to which 
now not merely the subscribed capital but also the cred- 
it and honor and interests of Cunada, and the interesis 
of the Empire too, are in greater or less degree pledgeu. 

Toward the sister Republic the attitude of Sir John 
Macdonald was one of admiring rivalry. It was his 
determination that there should never be on this comti- 
nent only one nation; part of it was to be British 
always. For that reason he was cautious in developing 
every resource of this country, and for this purpose the 
National Policy of 1878, which was simply an imita- 
tion of the protective system of the United States modi- 
fied by circumstances, was adopted and maintained by 
him always. But he was never averse to traderelations 
with the United States, on terms which could be con- 
sidered fair to both countries. The proof of his earnest- 
ness in this respect is to be found in dates and facts. It 
was a Government of which he was an influential mem- 
ber which carried the Treaty of 1854 into operation. In 
1865 he endeavored to secure its renewal. In 1869 he 
caused nezotiations to be entered on for renewal. In 
1871 he endeavored to arrange a partial Treaty of Reci- 
procity. In 1874 he acquiesced in the mission which his 
opponents, then in power, sent to Washington. In 1888 
he again made a friendly offer to the United States, and 
when he died he was engaged in a friendly negotiation 
with Mr. Blaine, and a meeting had been. fixed for Octo- 
ber next. 

His character as a Conservative was peculiar. He 
entered public life at a time when the power of the old 
Tories of the Loyalist period was waning;-and he made 
no effort to maintain that power. He took in hand the 
slowly approaching power of the Democracy and made 
it serve the purposes of a moderate and progressive con- 
servatism, which some of the older politicians looked on 
with suspicion, as if it might be Radicalism in disguise. 
As Pitt brought in the masses to control the traditional 
powers of the classes,so Sir John Macdonald was the 
man who made the franchise for the Dominion elections 
more democratic than it had ever been—so much so that 
but a faint line divides it from universal suffrage. He 
had a leaning, too, toward Female Suffrage; but that 
was never particularly marked, and only evinced tenta- 
tively during a prolonged and annoying debate. He 
was opposed to divorce courts with much firmness. He 
hated all forms of irreligion; and tho he was accessible 
to all new ideas, he was not easily accessible to anything 
tht bore the stamp or faintest impression of irreverence 
toward established beliefs and practices. He had the 
highest regard for the Clergy in general, as representing 
to bim a divine order, a social power, a conservative in- 
fluence; and the Clergy, as a body, held him in an 
affectionate esteem, tho his light-hearted audacity 
never allowed him to put on an air of sdlemnity for the 
mere sake of appearances. He was intensely conserva- 
tive of the dignity and ability of the Judicial Bench, 
from the highest to the lowest rank; and among the 
very numerous appointments made by him, not more 
than two or three were ever publicly criticised. He 
did not confine these appointments to his own party, but 
sougbt ont the best man wherever he could be found; 
the Bench of Canada, consequently, commands respect 
by its character as well as by its ability. He was con- 
servative, too, of the permanence of the public service, 
and the Civil Service act, which is very conservative, 
was not sufficiently so to suit him, tho as much so as he 
could have carried through the House. 

His characteristics as a public man were marked and in- 
teresting. No Roman Senator could robe himself in dig- 
nity and speak with more stately precision than could Sir 
John Macdonald on state or great occasions; his respect 
for Parliament was such that he never, or very rarely, 
took the slightest liberty with the general sense of the 
House for order and calmness. On the other hand, 
when on the stump, or in convention, no 

“ Gerard the fair, the girl-mouth’d, the gay. 
Who jested with the foe he slung his sword to slay,” 
could be more joyous, more amusing, more apparently 
careless in anecdote, in expression, in quotation; his old 
stories had been laughed at by two generations of men 
and a dozen new sets of electors all over the country; 
and he took no pains to repair or renew them, because 
he knew ‘‘ the boys ” expected them, and were ready to 
laugh the moment he approached the subject which the 
favorite old story was to illustrate. His oratory was 
not a great oratory, his voice was not strong, but was 
distinct and clear as a Scottish accent always makes any 
voice. He was not addicted to perorations and purple 
patcbes in his speech, He used anecdote, however, often 
and effectively. He was hesitating in manner; but the 
exquisite precision of phrase which marked his speeches 
showed always that he never spoke at random. He was 
a singularly industrious man. The letters he wrote per- 
sonally, in a hand so like a woman’s hand of the past 
generation, were remarkable for their number; and it is 
a very singular thing that in all that enormous private 
correspondence there have been singularly few breacheg 
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Tn private life, that life which bis friends found so 
delightful, Sir John Macdonald was what no pen save 
perhaps the late Lord Beaconsfield’s could adequately 
describe. His kindness never failed in any least little 
courtesy of life. To the oldest he was cordial and 
friendly; to the youngest he was caressing and re-assur- 
ing. His presence in any room was tbe signal for an 
encircling gathering to whom he would talk all at once. 
If any one had a pet study, Sir John Macdonald was 
sure, in a skillful and delicate way, to make him talk a 
little of it. If any one was fond or full of anecdotes, 
the old Premier would be sure to give the opening for 
the jast good thing. He himself was sure to have read 
the last new book worth reading and to have got at the 
pith of it quickly. He kept well up with the reviews as 
well as with the books. A few days before he entered 
on the campaign of 1891 he was in the Library of Par- 
liament, and amid much talk of other things, he ex- 
pressed his high appreciation of the exquisite article in 
the London Spectator on Cardinal Newman; he gave 
some anecdotes of Lord Houghton which have not ap- 
peared in print; and an adventure with the late Walter 
Bagehot at a London dinner-party; he explained bis 
opinion as to the reasons why the Whigs dealt ungrate- 
fully by Edmund Burke, and gave a short account of a 
conversation with Lord Beaconsfield. One of his re 
marks I will venture to repeat. He had said that Lord 
Beaconsfield in solemn moments was much a Hebrew; 
and he illustrated it thus. He said that he told Lord 
Beaconsfield he had been in public life and mainly in 
office for forty years. ‘* Ah,” said Lord Beaconsfield, 
** just as long as David reigned.” This much, too, may 
be said: Had Lord Beaconsfield hved longer and Sir 
John Macdohald continued during that time, as he did, 
in power, the policy of the Ministers of the Queen would 
have had a more direct bearing on the development of 
Canada. 

And now T must needs close this hastily written paper, 
conscious of how faintly I have expressed either my 
own feelings or the feelings of those who sorrow for 
the great Canadian who has passed away, leaving be- 
hind but few, and these in reverend age, among the old 
public men who began political life with him so long 
ago. AsI write, they have carried his body in a stately 
and solemn way irto the Senate Chamber, to lic in 
state, to be looked upon for the last time by the people 
who knew him so well inlife. Flowers and guards and 
stately ceremony make a solemn and touching surround- 
ing for this man who has never needed guards before, 
and to whom ceremony, when he was the object of it, 
was not always pleasing. And again, there comes ris- 
ing in my mind and ringing in my ears the tender la- 
ment of Sir Ector: , 

“Thou never were matched of none earthly knight's 
hands; and thou were the courtliest knight that ever beare 
shield; and thou were the truest friend to thy lover that 
ever bestrode horse; 
and so let us pass from his presence to cherish his 
memory with a loyal affection which time must fail to 
extinguish. - 


UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 








THERE is a charm, a fascination, a spell in the writ- 
ing of verse that exceeds that which besets all other 
intellectual exercises, and something very like madness, 
if it be not madness itself, that creates and supports the 
determination to persist therein at any and every cost. 

“ There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.” 
They may not be good poets, frequently they are not; 
they need not be poets at all; all that is necessary is that 
they should be possessed with a desire to rhyme, and 
convinced of their capacity to doso. That there is a 
great difference between poetry and prose the most un- 
lettered are ready to admit; but what constitutes this 
difference, except that prose may be written anyhow, 
while poetry must be written in lines which will scan, 
and which, as a rule, should rhyme with one another, 
is an article of belief with the majority of writers and 
readers. That certain moods of mind and trains of 
thought, certain emotions and passions, are essentially 
poetic, and that others, which are equally vivid and 
lucid, equally tender and poignant, are essentially 
prosaic—this, which ought to be the first of lessons, both 
for rhymesters and poets, is generally the last that is 
learned by either, so confused and contradictory are the 
received poetic creeds and the accepted poetic practices. 
There would be fewer poets than there are if the know]- 
edge that poetry is the profoundest of arts, and not the 
shallowest of impulses, was as widespread and as potent 
as it should be; for it is not to fullness of knowledge 
but density of ignorance that we must lay the unneces- 
sary parentage of threshers like Stephen Duck, milk- 
woman like Ann Yearsley, and farmer's boys like Robert 
Bloomfield: To consider these writers, and the class of 
uneducated pcets to which they belong, as of any serious 
consequence in literature, is to consider them too curi- 
ously, since they seldom or never repay the patience 
and the pains that are necessary to read them; not to 
insist upon the loss of time of which we are conscious 








during the reading. We forget them as poets, but re- 
member them as persons, partly on account of the 
mental delusions under which they labored, and partly 
on account of their calamitous lives. They point a moral 
and adorn a tale as surely as Otway, or Lee, or Chat- 
terton, or old Thomas Churchyard, whose epitaph for 
himself might well serve for theirs, and be, if anything 
can be, a warning to others: 
“ Poetry and poverty this tomb doth enclose; 
Wherefore, good neighbors, be merry in prose.” 

The career of Robert Bloomfield was a melancholy 
one, of a kind that was not uncommon in the last cen- 
tury among the laboring classes of England, who were 
born in a poverty which they could no more escape than 
the beasts of the field, the burdens that were laid upon 
them, and who had nothing to look forward to, when | 
they were broken down with toil, but death, or the par 
rish poorhouse, He was born on December 3d, 1766, 
at Hornington, Suffolk, the son of a tailor, who died 
when he wasa year old, leaving a family of six children, 
and a disconsolate widow, who must needs marry again 
when Robert was seven, and have another family. She 
kept the vi'lage school, and, while instructing the cbil- 
dren of her neighbors, managed to instruct her own lit- 
tle brood, the youngest of whom learned to read almost 
as soon as he could speak. Reading was probably all 
she could teach him, for such knowledge of penmanship 
as he had he picked up from aschoolmaster at Ixworth, 
under whose tuition he remained only two or three 
months, never going to another master. When he was 
eleven he was taken by a brother-in-law of his mother, 
who had a farm in the adjacent village of Sapistar, who 
in addition to the sum of one shilling and sixpence a 
week, which it was customary for farmers to pay such 
boys, agreed to take him into the house, nodoubt on ac- 
count of the relationship, saving his mother from other 
expense than that of finding him a few things to wear, 
He was so small of his age it was thought he would 
never be able to earn his living by hard Jabor. So he 
became that doer of odd chores, that miscellaneous fac- 
totum, a farmer’s boy. 

Two of the elder Bloomfield boys were working at 
trades in London, Nathaniel being a tailor, like bis 
father before him, and George ashoemaker; and to them 
their mother wrote before long respecting their brother 
Robert. George promised to take the boy if she would 
let him have him, and Nathaniel promised to clothe 
him; so she took the coach for London with him, de- 
termining to place him herself in their hands. George 
Bloomfield met them at the inn where the coach stopped, 
and rather a queer pair of. rustics that mother of forty- 
five and that boy of fifteen must have been, particu- 
larly the last, who was not bigger than most boys of 
twelve, and who strutted about dressed just as he was 
from keeping sheep and hogs, his shoes filled full of 
stumps in the beels. He stared about him, boy like, 
and slipped up, for his nails were not used to a flat pave- 
ment. 

Charged to watch over him as he valued a mother’s 
blessing, to set good examples for him, and to never 
forget that be had lost his father, George took his 
brother home with him. He lived in Pitcher’s Court, 
Bill Alley, Coleman Street, in a house of the sort that 
was then let to poor people in London, with Jight garrets 
fit for mechanics to work in, into one of which garrets, 
where there were five shoemakers at work, and two 
turn-up beds, little Robert was received. They were all 
single men, lodgers at a shilling a week each; their beds 
were coarse, and the garret was far from clean and 
snug. Robert was their man to get them what they 
wanted to hand. At noon he fetched their dinners from the 
cook-shop; if they wanted beer they sent him for it, and 
then assisted him in his work, teaching him the rudi- 
ments of cobbling. When the boy came every day from 
the public house to take back the pewter pots, and hear 
what porter was wanted, he always brought the yester- 
day’s newspaper, which they used to read in turns until 
Robert was among them, after which he mostly read for 
them, his tume being of the least value. 

He frequently met with words in his reading with 
which he was unacquainted, and as he worried over 
them it occurred to his brother to buy for him a small 
dictionary which he saw on a booksta!l, and which 
niust bave been badly ill-used, since it cost him only 
fourpence. By the help of this he was soon able toread 
and understand the long speeches of Burke, Fox and 
other orators of the time. He was also benefited by the 
preaching or lecturing of a dissenting minister named 
Fawcett, whose diction was modeled after that of John- 
son’s ‘‘ Rambler,” and from whom he learned to pro- 
nounce what he called the hard, meaning, no doubt, the 
polysyllabic, words. Books were scarce in the garret of 
these shoemakers, mostly consisting of those that came 
out in the sixpenny weekly numbers, such as the ‘‘His- 
tory of England,” the “‘ British Traveler,” and a Geogra- 
phy. It was an era of periodicals, whose chief advan- 
tage to their readers was their cheapness. Among these 
was one called the London Magazine, which George 
Bloomfield took in, and which contained reviews of new 
publications. Robert was greatly interested in this de- 
partment, as well as in the Poet’s Corner, to which he 
became a contributor of smooth verses, about village 





girls, returning sailors, and other important poetical per- 
sonages. About this time there came into their garret 





another lodger, who was afflicted with fits, which so dis- 
tressed Robert that the brothers changed their lodgings 
to Blue Hart Court, where in their new garret, they 
found a Scotchman, who was a Calvinist instead of an 
epileptic, and who had a number of books, which, not 
particularly valuing, he lent to Robert, classics like 
** Paradise Lost” and ‘‘ The Seasons,” dnd which the lad 
eagerly devoured, especially the last, which was a reve- 


lation to him. 


Not long after this the journeyman shoemakers of 
London rose in rebellion against their employers, the 
point in dispute between them being whether those who 
had learned the trade without serving an apprenticeship 
should be allowed to follow it, a question which the 
employer of George and Robert solved for himself by 
discharging every man, who worked for him that had 
joined their clubs. Their acting committees got into 
the shop of this plucky Crispin, and, finding Robert 
there, threatened to prosecute his master for employ- 
ing him, and his brother for teaching him. It was a 
pretty quarrel while it lasted—this case of early boycott- 
ing, but it frightened Robert so that he returned to the 
country, where he was kindly received by his old 
master. At the end of two or three months he went 
back to London, where the employer of George under- 
took to receive him as an apprentice, and, the dispute 
in the trade being still undecided, to secure him from 
any consequ¢nces of the litigation. 

The brothers remained together until Robert was 
turned of twenty, when they separated, George going 
to Bury St. Edmunds, and Robert staying in London. 
It is not difficult to imagine his life during this period, 
since it could not have differed much from what it had 
been, nor during the four or five years that ensued, 
when, besides shoemaking, he studied music, and be- 
came a player on the violin, and when, following the 
example of his tailor brother, who had married a Wool- 
wich woman, he married, just after his twenty-fourth 
year, the comely daughter of a boatbuilder in the Gov- 
ernment yards there. He wrote to his brother George 
that he had sold his fiddle and got a wife; but, humanly 
speaking, he had better have kept his fiddle and not got 
a wife; for the pair were so wretchedly poor and lived in 
such squalor that it was several years before they could 
get out of dirty furnished lodgings and have a bed of 
theirown. When that good fortune was reached, they 
lived in a room up one pair of stairs in a house in Bell 
Alley, where two pairs of stairs higher there was a light 
garret, where Bloomfield was allowed to sit and work 
with five or six others; and where he composed ‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy,” Isay composed rather than wrote, for 
the whole of “‘ Winter” and the greattr part of ‘‘ Au- 
tumn ” was finished before a line of either was written. 
It was no uncommon thing for Bloomfield to carry hun- 
dreds of lines in his bead, until he could find, or make, 
an opportunity to put them on paper. 

Composed under circumstances like these, ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy” was at length completed, and the ques- 
tion aros? what to do with it? For whatever pleasure 
there may be in stringing rhymes together, even bad 
rhymes, (and there must be a great deal, or so many 
men, women and children would not indulge in that 
pastime), they are never strung together for the writer 
alone, but are always meant to meet the eye of the pub- 
lic. The manuscript was offered to several London pub- 
lishers, who never looked at it, or had it looked at by 
their readers, and duly returned when called for by the 
person who left it at their shops, was finally sent by 
George Bloomfield to Capel Lofft, to whom he wrote a 
single, manly letter about his brother, and whom he 
asked to read the manuscript, and tell him what he 
thought of it. I know little about Mr. Lofft, of whom 
there is not much to know now, except that he was a 
writer of legal treatises, the editor of two books of 
*‘Paradise Lost,” which he annotated, and the 
editor and author of a five-volume _ collection 
of Sonnets in sundry European languages; but 
he must have been a person of some distinction, or 
the manuscript would not have been sent to him—a gen- 
tleman of leisure, or he would not have read it, as well 
as kindly, considerate, independent, and not averse 
from forming an opinion of his own respecting the work 
of an uneducated and unknown poet. ‘* Tbe Farmer’s 

Boy ” was in Mr, Lofft’s hands for more than a year, but 
it was in his hands to some purpose, for receiving it in 
November, 1798, a few days before Bloomfield was thirty- 
three, he published it in March, 1800, in a superb quarto, 
with cuts by Bewick, and it was at once successful. 
Twenty-six thousand copies were sold in less than 
three years; it was translated into French and Italian, 
and a part of “Spring” was rendered into Latin hex- 
ameters. What the poets of the day thought of it I have 
forgotten, if I ever knew, but Lamb, I remember, cared 
nothing for it; for writing some months after its pub- 
lication to his friend Manning, who had asked him 
about it, he said: ‘‘ Don’t you think the fellow who 
wrote it (who is a shoemaker) bas a poor mind? Don’t 
you find he is always silly about poor Giles, and those 
abject kind of phrases which make a man that looks up 
to wealth? What do you think? None of Burns’s poet 
dignity. I have just opened him, but he makes me 
sick.” It was notin the nature of a man like Lamb to 
respect a man like Bloomfield. There was nothing 
in common between them, the one being a scholar and 
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a thinker, the other an unlettered rustic, with a knack 
at versifying. The reputation of Burns, who died four 
years before, prepared the way fora self-made rhyme- 
ster like Bloomtield, whose temporary vogue prepared 
the way in turn for a little school of self-made rhyme- 
sters who sprung up around him. There are tracts of 
literature, wherein, as in old, neglected pastures, mush- 
rooms are sometimes found, and with these mushrooms 
hundreds of other fungi which are often mistaken for 
them by the ignorant and the credulous. 

Byron described Churchill as the comet of a season. 
If I were to describe Bloomfield, it would be as a glow- 
worm, whose mild and fitful radiance twinkled awhile, 
and then went out in the darkness. When “ The Farm- 
er’s Boy” appeared, he was a Ladies’ Shoemaker, work- 
ing for a Mr. Davies, in Lombard Street; but its success 
enabled him to remove to a small house in the City 
Road. A little later the Duke of Grafton bestowed 
upon him the post of under-sealer in the Seal Office, 
concerning which [ know no more than Thackeray did 
of the Pipe Office, when he wrote about Congreve. Its 
duties were light, but his health was so poor that he was 
not able to perform them, andsoon resigned. His Grace 
then made him an allowance of a shilling a day, which 
his successor continued, Bloomfield adding, or trying to 
add, to that princely income by the manufacture of 
£olian harps, and the writing of more verse, three 
volumes of which were published in the next four years 
—‘* Rural Tales,” in 1802; ‘*‘ Good Tidings,” in 1804; and 
** Wild Flowers,” in 1806. Then, by the advice of some 
of his friends, he went into the book trade, and soon 
became bankrupt. His health growing worse, his friends 
took him on a tour in Wales, the poetic fruits of which 
were given to the world in 1811, in ** The Banks of the 
Wye.” Later he went for a time to Shefford, in Bedford- 
shire; and later, after returning to London, he went to 
Canterbury and Dover. Last of all, having become a 
hypochondriac and half-blind, he went again to Shef- 
ford, where, on August 12th, 1823, he died in great 
poverty, leaving a widow and four children. His late 
writings were a “ History of Little Davy’s New Hat,” 
1817; ‘* May Day with the Muses,” 1822; and ‘‘ Hazle- 
wood Hall, a Village Drama,” 1823. Poetry was a fatal 
dowry in the Bloomfield family; for, carried away by 
the example of Robert, Nathaniel and George were both 
addicted to it, the last dying in wretched squalor about 
eight years after his famous brother. 

No British poet ever had a harder life than Robert 
Bloomfield, whose misfortune it was to suffer from poe- 
try and poverty alike. He cannot be said to have been 
worsened by his gift of verse, such as it was, but he can 
hardly be said to have been bettered by it, since it 
neither developed his character nor strengthened his 
mind, But perhaps it did all that could be expected, 
his mind being, as Lamb observed, a poor one, and his 
character a weak one. He was the creature of circum- 
stances, crushed by inherited poverty, and cursed with 
a feeble constitution and constant illness. Nature does 
not make heroes out of sickly shoemakers only five feet 
four inches high, still less great poets. We should re- 
member this in thinking of Bloomfield, as in reading 
his verse we should remember the period at which it was 
written. It was as different from our period, which is 
more poetical, as it was from the Elizabethan period, 
which was more poetical still. We should remember 
‘¢ The Seasons” when we read ‘‘ The Farmer's Boy,” and 
thank our stars that the reign of descriptive rural verse 
is past. The verse of Bloomfield is deficient in poetic 
qualities, in grace, in tenderness, in imagination; but it 
is simple and natural, and not without a certain unlit- 
erarycharm. A passage from ‘‘ The Soldier Home” in 
his ‘‘May Day with the Muses,” will not be a bad close, I 
think, to our present gossip ‘‘ Under the Evening 
Lamp”: 

“*My untried muse shall no high tone assume 
Nor strut in arms;—farewell my cap and plume; 
Brief be my verse, a task within my power, 

I tell my feelings in one happy hour, 

But what an hour was that, when from the main 
1 reached this lovely valley once again! 

A glorious harvest filled my eager sight, 

Half shocked, half waving in a flood of light; 
On that poor cottage roof where I was born 
The sun looked down as in life’s early morn. 

I gazed around, but not a sonl appeared, 

I listened on the threshold, nothing heard; 

I called my father thrice, but no one came; 

It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an o’erpowering sense of peace and home, 
Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come, 

The door invitingly stood open wide, 

I shook my dust, and set my staff aside. 

How sweet it was to breathe that. »ler air, 
And take possession of my father’s chair! 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 
Appeared the rough initials of my name, 

But forty years before!—the same old clock 
Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
1 never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 
And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 
Caught the old dangling almanacks behind, 
And up they flew, like banners in the wind; 
Then gently, singly. down, down, down they went, 
And told ot twenty years that I had spent 
Far from my nativeland. That instant came 
A robin on the threshold; tho so tame, 

At first he looked distrustful, almost shy, 
And cast on me his coal-black, stedfast eye, 
And seemed to say (past friendship to renew), 

* Ah ha! old worn-out soldier, is it you?’ 
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Through the room ranged the imprisoned bumble bee, 
And b d, and b d, and struggled to be free, 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 

That thrust their diamond sunlight on the floor; . 
That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy strayed 
O’er undulating waves the broom had made, 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 

That met usas we passed the Cape of Storms, 

Where high and loud they break, and peace comes never; 
They roll and foam, and roll and feam forever. : 
But here was peace, that peace which home can yield; 
The grasshopper, the partridge in the field, 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 

The substitutes for clarion, fife, and drum.” 


There are touches in this which recall Goldsmith at 
his best, as in ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” 
New York Ciry. 
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IN THE TIGER JUNGLE. 
“DOES GOD HEAR PRAYER?” 
BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D. 











It was in September, 1863, I was taking a long ex- 
ploring, preaching and Bible distributing journey up 
through the Native Kingdom of Hyderabad, where no 
missionary had ever before worked. It was a juurney 
of twelve hundred miles, on horseback, of four to five 
months, and through a region little known and 
difficult to traverse, and, by many, regarded as 
exceedingly dangerous. Indeed, before starting I 
had received messages and letters from numbers 
of missionaries and laymen, warning me of the danger, 
and begging me not to throw away my life, and disas- 
trously end a missionary career so near its beginning. 
I had surveyed the danger, measured the obstacles, and 
counted the cost, and considering none of them sufficient 
to cancel the command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world,” I 
had covenanted for the journey with the ‘I will be with 
you always,” and started on my way. I was accompa- 
nied by four native assistants, picked men from the 
larger number who had volunteered to be my compan- 
ions. We took with us two cartloads of Scriptures, 
Gospels, New Testaments and Bibles, and tracts, in the 
five languages we would meet, and which could be used 
by some of our party, for each one of us could preach in 
three. 

We had already been out two and a half months. My 
sturdy Saugur pony had carried me seven hundred 
miles, and we had already dis'ributed, chiefly by sales, 
seven thousand Scriptures and books. 

Of the dangers promised us we had experienced some. 
In one city, indeed, we had seen the mob, angry because 
we preached another God than theirs, swing to the iron 
gates, shutting us within, and tear up the pavingstones 
to stone us with; but, by an artifice, obtaining permis- 
sion to tell them just one story before they should be- 
gin the stoning, I told the story of the Cross, in 
the graphic language that God himself gave me 
that day, and the mob became an absorbed audience, 
down the cheeks of many a member of which I saw the 
tears trickle, as I pictured Christ upon the cross, in 
agony for us, that we all might be freed from sin, and 
the stones were thrown in the gutter, and when I had 
done, they bought and paid for eighty Gospels and 
tracts, to tell them more of that wonderful God-man, of 
whom they then first heard. 

We had indeed, been washed away by a flood, my 
pony and I being whelmed under by a tropical torrent 
that rolled swiftly down a fordable river, as we were in 
the middle of it, crossing; but we had all succeeded in 
swimming to the same bank. 

We had, indeed, been kept awake through the night, 
more than once, by the roaring of the man-eating tigers 
argund our camp in the jungle, as we heaped wood and 
brush upon our camp fires all night long, lest there be 
no one to tell the tale in the morning; and we had 
p3ssed through a jungle where three men had been car- 
ried off by tigers from the same cart track in broad day- 
light, just a few days before; but the “‘I will be with 
youalways” had, all the way forefended us from harm, 

We had now, however, come to tbe greatest strait in 
our journey. We had reached our farthest northern 
point, up among the Mountain Gonds, or Khonds, who 
for centuries had offered human sacrifices, and, after 


telling them of the one and all-sufficient sacrifice for 


sin, by Jesus Christ, had turned to the east and south, on 
our return journey, by another route. We were to find 
a Government steamer when we struck the Pranbita 
River, an affluent of the great Godavery. The Govern- 
ment were then endeavoring to open up those rivers to 
navigation, and had succeeded in placing one steamer 
on the river above the second cataract, to run up to the 
third. The Government officers in charge of the works, 
having heard, months before, of my proposed journey, 
had offered to send that steamer up to the third cata- 
ract on any date I would name, if I would but take the 
journey, and transport myself and party rapidly through 
that stretch of fever jungle, which was deadly at this 
season of the year. I had named the date, and received 
assurance that we could depend on the steamer being 
there. We timed our journey, and struck the upper 
river at the date named. No steamer was there. The 
heavy torrents of the monsoon had come on unexpect- 
edly early and unprecedentedly severe. The Godavery 





became three miles wide, of tumultuous waters. Vil- 
lage after village on its shores was swept away. We 
watched on the banks for a week. A messenger then 
succeeded in getting through to tell us that the steamer, 
in attempting to stem that fierce current, to come up to 
us, had broken its machinery and could not get to us. 
We must, then, march through that seventy-five miles 
of doomed jungle, to reach the next steamer, which was 
to meet us at the foot of the second cataract, and take 
us down to the first, and another on, 

The Government Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces at Sironcha (for the north bank of the Godavery is 
under British rule), kindly came to our relief, and de- 
taching thirty-six coolies from the Government works, 
ordered them, with an armed guard, to keep them from 
deserting, to convey our tents, baggage, medicine 
chests, and remaining books, down to the foot of the 
second cataract; and we started on. 

I need not stop to recount the exciting episode of our 
desertion, on the north bank of the Godavery, with no 
human habitation anywhere near, by the whole party of 
coolies, armed guard and all, nor of our desperate efforts, 
finally successful, to cross the Godavery’s three miles 
flood, in order that we might reach a large town of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the headquarters of a high native 
official, a tort of deputy governor, of whom I hoped to 
obtain help. 

Forcing my wiry pony through the three miles of 
flooded marsh that lay between the river and the town, 
I appeared at the door of this magnate, and politely 
presented my appeal to him for coolies to take my party 
down his side of the river, to the second cataract. He, 
as politely, told me that it was an utter impossibility; 
that at this season of the year, with the fever so deadly 
and the man-eating tigers so ravenous, now that the 
herdsmen had taken their flocks and herds away to the 
healthier highlands over the fever season, sc that they 
had no flocks to prey upon; and the floods and back- 
waters from the river damming the way, no coolies 
could be induced to go through. 

I told him that I must, in some way, get down to the 
second cataract; that the steamer that was to come for 
us had broken down, and that I must have the coolies. 
1 took from my pocket, and slowly unrolled a long 
parchment paper document, a hookam, or firman from 
the Nizam, which the British Minister at that court had 
kindly pressed upon me, as I had tarried a few days at 
the capital of the kingdom, in passing, saying that, tho 
Ihad not asked it, he would sleep better if he knew I 
had it in my possession; forI knew not what I would 
pass through nor how much I would need it. I had not 
thus far opened it. The need had now come. In it the 
Nizam, at the request of the British Minister, had not 
only authorized my journey, but ordered any of his 
officials, of whatever rank, torender any assistance I 
should call for, either in the way of protection, trans- 
portation, or supplies, at the shortest notice, and under 
the highest penalties for non-performance, The mo- 
ment he saw the great royal seal his whole appearance 
changed, and, shouting in imperious tones to his belted 
and armed attendants, he ordered them to run with all 
speed, each to one of the surrounding villages, and bring 
in, by force if necessary, the quota of bearers which 
each village was bound to furnish fora royal progress, 
or for a journey thus authorized. 

I had called for forty-four stalwart men, for I felt 
sure that more than my orginal thirty-six would be 
needed before we reached the next steamer. In an in- 
credibly short time the forty-four bearers appeared. 
They went at once down to the river and brought up 
all our goods, and with them came the native preachers. 
They placed the goods in front of the magnate’s house, 
I made a harangue to them as they stood in a row each 
man by his burden, telling them I was sorry to be 
obliged to compel them to go through the jungle at 
such a time, or to go ourselves, but that we must go; 
that to show them that I meant to treat them well, I 
should now give each one, in advance, as much hire as 
he had ever received for going through to the cataract, 
and that, on reaching there, I should pay each one twice 
as much more, in view of the extra risk they ran. 

Asking the magistrate what the highest pay was, I 
placed that sum, in the Nizam’s coinage, myself in the 
hands of each-man, with the magistrate as witness, and, 
when each of the forty-four had grasped it in his palm, 
Itold them that now they were sealed to accompany 
me through; that any one who attempted to desert me. 
would bring the consequences on his own head; that I 
had been trifled with the day before and deserted by 
those north shore coolies who had had no “sealing 
money,” as they call an advance in pay; that I would 
not be trifled with again, and took out my long navy 
revolver from my belt and examined its loading, leav- 
ing them to draw their own inferences. The magis- 
trate also harangued them and told them that traveling 
under such authorization as this gentleman was, they 
would each be publicly whipped and put in jail if they 
appeared back at their homes without a line from me 
that they had taken me through. 

To make still more sure, I had separated them into 
four squads of eleven men each, ordering each squad to 
march in a compact body, and placing one of the native 
preachers in charge of each party, to march with them 
and watch them, and give me instant signal if any one 
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put down his burden, except at my command. The two 
roval guides of the region had been ordered to guide us 
through, and promised a high reward, and had sworn 
faithfulness. 

We struck into the jungle. We had to go single file. 
Footpaths there had been, but now choked and grown 
over from the long rains. The second senior native 
preacher went with the first eleven; the senior preachr 
at the rear of the last party. The pouring rain would 
drench us for a half hour, and then the sun, blazing 
forth between the sundered clouds, would broil us. The 
country was flooded and reeking; the bushes were load- 
ed and dripping. Get through we must, or the steamer 
at the second cataract might not wait for us, and we 
would have to march through another fever stretch. 

In spite of a!l my precautions, I felt very suspicious 
that an effort would be made to desert us before we 
came to the worst point, and was on constant watch. 
Cantering by the whole line, where the width of the 
path allowed, I would stop at the front and watch and 
count every man and bundle, until all had passed, and 
then canter on ahead, scanning each man as I went, and 
halt again. So we went on hour by hour, halting only 
an hour for lunch at midday. About four P. m. I had 
fancied I saw an uneasiness among the coolies, and rode 
back and forth more constantly. Three bands had pass- 
ed me, the fourth was filing by. There was a sharp 
bend in the path. The last two coolies had not appear- 
ed. Quick as thought, striking spur, I dashed across the 
hypothenuse of the triangle, and jumped my lithe pony 
over the bushes into the edge of the path again just as 
the two coolies had put down their burdens and were 
springing into the jungle. ‘‘ What are you doing?” said 
I, with the muzzle of my pistol at one man’s ear. Trem- 
bling as tho I had dropped from the clouds, they seized 
their burdens and ran on, overtaking the others. Fol- 
lowing, and dashing up the cavalcade, to see if all was 
right ahead, I stopped and dismounted, and appeared to 
be tightening my saddle girths, purposely to allow those 
two men to report to the others what had taken place. 
They did report, and word passed along the line to look 
out how they attempted to desert, for that two had tried 
it when the white foreigner, the Dhora, was nowhere 
near, and as they sprang into the bushes the Dhora 
dropped down from the clouds between them horseback, 
with his six-eyed gun in his hand, cocked, and it was a 
wonder their brains were not scattered. And from the 
way they all looked at me asI rode by again, with my 
pistol in my hand, I knew that superstition was now my 
ally. They did not know that I would not shoot a man, 
and my ‘‘six-eyed gun,” and my mysterious appearance, 
as reported, had more terror for them just then than the 
as yet unseen tigers in the jungle. And on we marched. 
MADANAPALLE, INDIA. 
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THE JAPANESE DIET. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE W. KNOX. 





How astonishingly these Japanese land on their feet! 
Spectators hold their breath, but each performance 
terminates triumphantly and is followed by some more 
wonderful feat, We wise ones from the West tell them 
gravely what they can and cannot do, and they laugh 
at the teaching of our experience and go their own way 
to the goal. And this time they have outdone them- 
selves. 

For years past the experiments have had a fashion of 
success. We have been so accustomed to progress and 
to a steady development that we have concluded that 
the laws of probabilities are suspended. But still there 
have been explanations at hand. We have been told 
that the Government here leads while the people follow, 
and that the group of mer constituting the Government 
combine unusual capacity with unusual experience and 
training. They have been long in control; they have 
traveled and studied; they are united in purpose and 
wield unlimited power, so it is argued; their continu- 
ance in power is essential not only to progress, but 
even to the safety of the State. The oligarchy has 
worked in secret, and only the results have been before 
the public. There has been at times grave discontent 
with rumors of tyranny and abuse of power, but the 
results 01 the whole have satisfied the faithful and dis- 
concerted the critics. But now the processes of Gov- 
ernment are not only to be revealed to the world, but 
the select coterie is to share its powers with the repre- 
sentatives of the people. To-day we know the mE 
at least, of the beginning of the experiment. 

The first session of the first parliament ever held in 
Asia has come to a triumphant conclusion. The words 
are none too strong for the occasion. The Diet has ac- 
complished important results and won signal triumphs. 
It marks the end of personal and oligarchic government, 
and the beginning of the constitutional era. It shows, 
too, that Japan has representative statesmen who can 
appreciate the situation, and are honest enough and 
brave enough to put country above self and party. 

The Diet was not, of course, immaculate. It showed 
at once the usual faults of parliamentary bodies with 
some few added ones of itsown. It could waste time, 
make false starts, misunderstand its own powers, and 
get into undignified wrangles, It had cliques and petty 
groups, and many men who were ready to play their 
game for self first, party second, and country last of all. 





Still worse, it showed a strange tolerance to the turbu- 
lent young men so often mentioned as a disturbing ele- 
ment, and even could be charged with supporting and 
countenancing their violence. A long paragraph might 
easily be filled with an account of its shortcomings and 
wrongdoings, but to no profit. To err is humen, and 
can be taken for granted. 

The actual amount of legislation was small, for most 
of the session was éccupied with a long struggle over 
the budget, and almost all the interest centered here. 
But apart from actual work done, the gains of the ses- 
sion were great. The Diet showed that it possessed 
large powers, and that it was ready to use them. It is 
impossible for oligarchic government to exist long if 
the Diet continues so successfully bo'd. It insti:uted 
repeated and aggressive examinations into the acts of 
the Government. {t was a constant surprise t» see the 
persistence with which the delegates who represented 
the Government were put upon tbe rack. Suspicions 
that corruption existed were expressed in astyle that at 
times bordered upon impudence and insult. More sur- 
prising still, the government admitted the Diet’s right 
and submitted to the examination. Asal] remember, 
the powers of the Diet were closely limited by the Con- 
stitution and the government by law is dependent only 
on the Emperor. But henceforth it must acknowledge 
a very real dependence on the Diet. 

The Diet postponed the enactment of the Commercial 
Code, a body of commercial law that the Government 
had prepared at great expense during a period of years. 
The commercial laws greatly need reform, the present 
system not meeting the demands of the times. The 
code was to have gone into effect at once, but the Diet 
postponed it, charging that it had been prepared not so 
much in view of the needs of Japan as in the desire to 
hurry the revision of the treaties with foreign power:. 
It is too ‘‘ revolutionary,” too *‘ foreign” and too ‘‘ unin- 
telligible” in many of its provisions for such hurried 
adoption. The Diet had much reason on its side, tho 
only the experts can decide whether its decision on the 
whole was wise. 

The Diet cut down the budget $6,500,000 (silver). 
This was the occasion of the great struggle that con 
sumed the time and strength of the lower House. The 
Radicals had been determined to reduce expenditures at 
che earliest moment, and great was their disapp intment 
when the Constitution seemed to limit the Diet’s action 
to a small fraction of the appropriations. But when the 
Diet assembled it was evident that want of bo'dness 
would not be its failing. The budget came at once into 
prominence. The Literals proposed a reduction of $10,- 
000,000. The Government said impos-ible! We may, 
perbaps, agree to a million or two, but tono more. The 
Liberals took the lead and insisted that the reduction 
should be made. Afterlong and sharp discussion the 
Radicals joined them and united they controlled the 
House. For days and weeks the fight went on, the de- 
sire to overturn the Government at whatever cost on 
this issue, being more and more apparent.: The program 
outlined was carried steadily through the House, and 
the budget was sharply criticised, and a reduction of 
more than eight millions was demanded. To us it 
seemed impossible that the Government, intrenched and 
strong, should yield, and equally impossible that the 
opposition should recece. Prudence was thrown to the 
winds, and the fight was to the death. Shou'd the Diet 
win the old system of government would go down and 
what should replace it? Should the Diet fail the system 
of representative gover:iment would be fatally dis- 
credited. At the last moment salvation came. The 
House on a technical point of procedure, put itself 
clearly in the wrong, but the opposition still insisted 
after their error had been pointed out. This time their 
calculations failed. A section joined the moderates, and 
the opposition wascbecked. Thus re-enforced, the mod- 
erates gathered their forces and found them-elves in 
command. They appointed acommittee of conference 
with the Government, which was the technical point 
they had just won, and made a compromise that yet 
was a substantial victory for the House. The budget 
was reduced by $6,500,000 and voted at once, adopted 
by the Peers and accepted by the Government. [he 
short session of the Diet, 1s tixed by law, was at an end, 
and it adjourned. 

The men who joined the moderates at the eleventh 
hour and saved the day were the center and soul of the 
radical party which has fought for popular government 
for fifteen years. These meno have repeatedly declined 
offic» under the Government, some of them have been 
imprisoned in the cause of free speech and free laws, 
and now they have shown tha: they could leave party, 
too, in behalf of the cause they hold sodear. They 
have been called ‘ radicals,’ but as oue of them re- 
marked the other duy: ‘* Now we have a pariiament we 
are Conservatives.” Two years ago this man was in 
prison. He was arr. sted without examination and im- 
prisoned without trial, and with no statemen. of charges 
preferred against him, except that he had violated a 
Jaw which he had never secn and which was enacted 
the day of his arrest. This man was second on the 
committee which successfully put the Budget into its 
final form. 

The parties in the House quite upset all calculations. 
The group which follows Count Okuma were reputed to 











be Conservative Liberals. Disappointed at their measure . 


of success they took the lead in opposition and were more 
radical than the radicals. They desired to force the dis- 
solution of the Diet, hoping for largersuccess in another 
electoral contest. The Radicals formed the largest 
group, but still could not control the House. From the 
start they were again divided into two groups, the larger 
desiring to unite with the Liberals in forcing an acute 
struggle that should result in the immediate overthrow 
of the Government or in the dissolution of the Diet 

But the smaller section resisted this purpose from the 
start. They knew that the plan would bring fatal dis- 
credit upon the Diet should it fail and would lead to a 
revolution should it succeed. The two clans, Satsuma 
and Choshbu, who have geverned Japan for twenty years, 
are not to be so easily dispossessed. Parliamentary 
government in the English sense can be achieved only 
as the Diet through a term of years steadilv gains 
strength. By and by even the men in office will recog- 
nize the impossibility of clan government as the Diet 
wins point after point. This group was long outvoted 
and overpowered, but when the crisis came they left 
their party and united with the moderates. This last 
name loosely designates the remainder of the House, 
including several petty groups and a pretty large num- 
ber of men free from party ties. They were in substan- 
tial agreement with the smaller section of the “ radi- 
cals.” The Government bad no group that ventured to 
stand forth as its pledged supporter. 

Noisy popular opinion supports the extreme opposition 
and says disagreeable things about the group which 
joined with the moderates. But the scholarly and sub- 
stantial portions of society approve itscourse. The Diet 
accomplished enovgh to satisfy all reasonable demands, 
and it adopted the only course which can:lead to final 
and conclusive victory. 

Surely only partisans can be dissatisfied with the re- 
sult. These are the gains of this one short session: The 
Diet has asserted its right to control the making of the 
laws; it bas rendered arbitrary and secret legislation 
impossible henceforth; it has shown that it can summon 
the Government before it and examine it in the most 
searching manner; it has insisted upon a large reduc- 
tion of the expenditures and thus has brought about the 


dismissal of hundreds of useless cflicials; it has demon- ; , 


strated that its majority can exercise self-control and 
can carry out acourse at once aggressive and moderate, 
Certainly three months seldom show a more substantial 
g-in to the cause of constitutional, parliamentary gov- 
ernment. 

TOKIO, JAPAN, 


VALID OBJECTIONS AGAINST SOCIALISM. 
XIX. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PoLITICAL EconoMY In JoHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 

Many other difficulties might be mentioned were 
space not too limited, but all except two or three must 
be pas-ed over. The difficulty of maintaining the 
equilibrium of demand and supply is one which sug- 
gests itself to any careful economist. Socialists have 
not yet developed a theory of value which would bring 
about this equilibrium and maintain it. 

Perhaps the following two points alone would be suf- 
ficient to condemn as impracticable any attempt to in- 
troduce socialism, in the near future at least. One is 
the concentration of dissatisfaction with unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory material economic conditions. If things 
did not move forward satisfactorily under socialism— 
and under no system can perfection be attained—people 
would always say, It is the fault of the Government. 
Opponents of socialism would reply, Yes, it is the 
natural result of government enterpris2. Such expres- 
sions would be heard a thousand times a day, even if 
socialism produced much better results than the present 
industrial system. At the present time, dissatisfaction 
with economic conditions is distributed among a thou- 
sand different persons, and so the burden is carried. We 
blame the milkman, and then in our rage at a robbery 
perpetrated on us by the gas company we forget the 
milkman, etc., etc. Under socialism it would always 
be—‘: The Government.” People will now stand ten 
times as much from private corporations without com- 
plaint, as from government. I thought of this some 
time ago when I made a trip from Baltimore to Dun- 
kirk, via Rochester and Buffalo. It occurred to me 
that it would not be an altogether bad idea, imitating 
Mr. Bellamy, to dream that our railways had passed into 
government ownership and were controlled by govern- 
ment, and then to describe my trip as it actually oc- 
curred, pointing out the annoyances and inconveniences 
suffered, and show how such annoyances and incon- 
venieuces would be impossible under a system of free 
private icdustry, with its enterprise and desire to please. 
I would, of course, follow the line of argument used by 
so-called orthodox economists at the present time in 
favor of private undertakings. I would first call at- 
tention to the fact that the berth above me was lowered, 
altho it was unoccupied; then to the fact that the oil 
lamps in the car smoked and gave a feeble light, altho 
railways elsewhere had adopted gas or electricity, even 
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for second-class pessengers; and, further, to the fact that 
such a little convenierce as a hood to cover the 1 .mps 
and prevent their shining into the eyes of the occupants 
of some of the upper berths had not been adopted. 1 
could show conclusively, according to »pproved argu- 
ments, that all these abuses could on'y exist under a 
system of goveroment ownersbip. Then I would call 
attention to the fact that I was obliged to wait three. 
quarters of an hovrin Rochester and five or six hours 
in Buffalo, where I changed from the New York Central 
to the Lak» Shore rai!way, the Lake Shore train leaving 
according to schedule time, just five mivutes before the 
New York Ce tral arrived. I could prove beyond al: 
doubt that under a private system such gross neglect of 
the convenience of the traveling public could no 
pos ibly take p ace. My idea wes then, after carrying 
through the description of the trip as a dream of ex 
periences under governm: nt ownership to wake up and 
find that it all actually had taken place ueder private 
ownership. Then the query was, How could it happen‘ 
It 18 an undoubted fact that peoole would not toler- 
ate such abuses under government ownership and 
management of-ent rprises, but the question is whether 
they woud tolerate even such inconveniences as are 
inevitable. Mr. Depew. President of the New York 
Central Railway, came back from Euro.e a year or two 
ago complaining because in Germany, under the gov- 
ernment railway system, between two important cities, 
he made only twenty-five mi'es an hour, and at acon 
necting p int was obliged to wait one hour. The news- 
Pp pers in the country took it up and talked about it as 
an evil of government management; yetI hve of en 
been obliged in this country to wat five, six and even 
ten hours at junctions, and there are important c'ties 
be ween which it is actually impostible to make even 
twenty-five miles an hour. If some economist of the 
old laissez faire type should come to B:ltimore and 
examine some of our street railways under the impres 
sion that they were owned and managed by the ci'y, he 
would write a o g account of them, pointing out their 
poor and indifferent service and de» onstrating that 
municipal ownership and management was the cause. 
The ecco vmodations fer the public at certain times of 
the day are inadequate. and the travel isslow. This 
economist, imagining them to be managed by the city 
would r peat for us the old phrase: ‘* The government 
stroke is slos,” and we sbou d be invited t» try active. 
alert, private enterpr'se. If our street railways were in 
fact owned by the city and operated by the city precise- 
ly as they are to day, neither better or worse, the dis- 
satisfaction would be so great that one of two things 
mus" necrss:rily happen, either the city would be 
ob iged to transfer the street rail:vays to private parties, 
or to improve the street rai'w+y service radically. 

My experience a few weeks since, as I walked some 
distance on one of our city streets cal’ed the ‘* York 
Road,” is instructive. Probably a more disgusting city 
street could not be found in any city which cou d with 
some reason boast of a considerabie degree of wealth 
and culture. AsLlo ked at the muddy, ill-kept street, 
poorly paved, full of depressions filled with water, as 
my eyes wandered to the street car tracks running 
through the stret, elevated several inches above th: 
surface—an unsightly »nconvenience—as I observed the 
general absence of sidewalks, and the very poor quality 
of walks where they did exist, my first thought was, 
Well, after a'l, this is discouraging for one who be’ieves 
in municipal enterprise. But then it occurred to me that 
I was not looking upon municipal en‘erprise at all, but 
only upon private enterprise; for the York Road is a to!) 
road, the unsightls and inconvenient car tracks are 
maintained by a private corporation, and ttie‘sidewalks, 
whee any exist, are purely individual entcrjyrse. 1 
cou d give other similar illustrations, but w Il content 
myself witha single one. As ] was walking through 
some streets in our city I was struck by the poor quality 
of » ork shown in the street pavements, and the same 
discouraging reflec ion concerning government enter- 
prise, wnich I have already mentioned, came to me; but 
again it proved to be no the fault of gevernment en- 
terprise. because 1 remembered that these streets had 
been paved before that portion of the city had been an 
nexed, and that the pavements had been entirely con 
structed by private parties. Thusit is that government 
is often blamed for what is not its fault, and that we in- 
voluntarily set a higrer standard for government than 
we do for private individuals and corporations, and 
when the results of government activity do not please 
us, our dissatisfac ion i- greats rin the same proportion. 
We are very impatient in our judgments of government 
enterprise, and little tolerant of inconveniences and an- 
noyances. Would not, then. the concentrated dissa.is- 
faction with economic conditions—even if socialism 
worked tolerably well—be so great as to endanger the 
continuance of government? 

My second point is closely connected. If we go too 
fast in the introduction of government enterprise, in- 
terested parties will do allin their power to make gov- 
ernment enterprise a failure. There will be a system- 
atic fanning of the flames of discontent, an und:-rrat- 
ing of every good thing done by gover: ment and an 
exaggeration of all the faults and imperfections of gov- 
ernment, At the present time newspapers are always 
praising concrete private enterprises, even when their 
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performances are very indifferent, rarely calling atten- 
tion to their shortcomings, while they are over-ready to 
blame gov: rnment and se dom show any warm appreci- 
ation of the achievements of government. How mucb 
praise do our expres: companies receive, for example, 
and how little our post office, alubo the post office is so 
far superior to the express. At the present time there is 
reason to think that the endeavors of the Director of 
Public Works to improve the gas works of Philadelphid 
are resisted in councils by interested parties who wish to 
buy the works from the city, and 1t is certain that t ese 
interested parties inspire articles adverse to the munici- 
pal ownership of the gas works. It requires a good dea’ 
of effort on the part of the Lest citiz ns to keep the gas 
worss under the ownership and cortrol of the city. 
When government enterprise is introduced consciously. 
people knowing that they «ant it and why they want it 
the support of the publicis likely to be strong enough to 
overcome the malignant misrepresentation and opposi- 
tion of private interests. But we ou ht to proceed 
car fully on account of the obstacles which the selfish- 
nese of a few can raise up to the success of partial and, 
s ill more, of complete socialism. The R volution of 
1848 in France is most instructive. Louis Blanc and 
other socialists advocated government workshops, so 
the government in pow r established a few of these 
worksbops, with the deliberate intention—as it appears 
from subsequent revelations—of making them fai-ures. 
‘he idea was to pret nd to try the experiment, and then 
to say to the workingmen: Well, we have tried this so 
cialism, and you see what the result is. The plan was 
carried ou to the ‘etter, and worked very sell for those 
rascally adherents of the existing order, Louis Napoleo 
and his friends. : 

Then there is the principle of population, which many 
regard asa fatal onjection to rocialism. John Stuart 
Mill rejected eertain remedies for low wages because bre 
feared the possible excessive growth of population 
which would result tnerefrom. A German writer, 
always inclined to lenda sympath~tic ear to prop sals 
‘o ameliorate the condition of the masses. declares that 
the principle of populativn is the alpha and omega of the 
social problem. At the present time the very conditions 
of life impose restrictions upon the growth of popula- 
tion. What would take the place of these hard condi 
ions under socialism? If all were guaranteed a com- 
fortable !iv-lihood, would not the population increase un- 
ti the cond'tion of the earth resembled an ant-hill, te 
result of which must be, even with greater production, a 
wretched economic condition for all? Experience shows 
that under favorable circumstances population is capa- 
ble of doubling itself at least once in twenty-five yeors. 
which would lead to an over-population of the world in 
a very short time, and in a few centuries would fill the 
world so full of people that there would not be stand- 
ing room left for any more. It is easy to say that the 
increase of population brings new hands, and, conse- 
quently, additional productive power, but it is only up 
to a certain point reached comp:ratively soon, that ad- 
ditional labor force adds prop rtionately to the increase 
of production. Much may be said sbout this principl 
of population, and about certain counter-tendencies 
which c uld relieve us of the difficulties of overpopula- 
‘ion. Some claim tuat as men develop intellectually, 
the rate of population naturally tends to decrease, 
Some artificial remedies are proposed. Space is too 
limited for the discussion of this principle of p pula- 
tion, but it is one which must receive adequate treat- 
ment at the hands of socialists, and the difficulties 
vhich it suggests must be met, before the theory of 
socialism can be accepted. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S ELECTION. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW,. 











It is worth while taking note of even the less changes 
nagreat nation’s pariiamentary experience, and the 
-xample set by Bismarck’s re-entrance into the R ich- 
s(ag, must be accounted as sometbing more than a mere 
oinor irnovation. Political parties in Germany agret 
in taking the event to be one of far-reaching impor 
ance, The strange truth that the party which elected 
om, is one that laments bis candidacy ard election. 
whereas the party aatagoni:tic to him, bails it, is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Prince’s act is a precedence. 
He is the first man in Prussian history to oppose the 
Government from the floor of the House, after having 
neen discharged from its leadership. 
Conservatives, so-called, elected him. But Conserva- 
ives of the old stamp disapprove rigorously of the ex- 
Prime Minister meddling further in affairs of Svate. 
{hey condemn the Prince’s course as a backsliding from 
radition. And if this, their private depreciation, gave 
way, it gave way only under the pressure of puliiical 
necessity. For in the critical moment, after the National 
L beral branch of Conservatism had pushed the Prince's 
candidacy forward in spite of them, nothing was left 
but to vote for the Prince, or to see a Social! Demucrat 
obtain the seat. Birmarck was accepted as the lesser of 
two evils. 
Even now, after the election, I am not exaggerating 
when I report the sentiment of the Prussians as being 
one of very intense disapproval. My notes of conversa- 
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tions, both those dotted down in Berlin and in the coun- 
try, are full of remarks against the Prince. 

A magnate and member of both Houres. with such 
ereat landed interests that I suspected he might modify 
ois loyalism unawares, in favor of his purse, and be- 


“come r-conciled to the Prince, as many landed proprie- 


tors have because of his stand for high cu-tem duty on 
corn, pointed to the corpse of C unt Molike, and said to 
his nephew: ‘*See, Bism»rck were better so than set- 
ting up an exampie of insubordination to the King.” 

Last weck—to mention one more typicat incident—a 
nostess s'ecred the conversation of ber company away 
from the subject of the election; but when a v nerable 
oid Countess declared, with a refractory gesture, that 
the Prince reminded her of an old peasant woman 

bat had given up the farm to ber son’s wife, y: t sits in 
a corner and persists ia bickering at everything she does, 
a smile of accord lighted up all the faces present. 

Tne wits of the capitol please themsely-s in going 
oack to their Homer. Phey describe the Prince in Fried- 
richsruh as beiog like th- resen fai Achilles; or, if they 
are wont to patronize tne drama,‘*they conzratulate,” as 
they say, ‘* the Sxakespeares of the future.” 

** Ob, the Prioce! be’s as invaluabie now as ever he 
was.” an attaché of one of the G rman legations here 
is fond of saying. *‘ Even more vaiuable, to my way of 
th:nking. He used to be a spectacle of -ucce +ful states- 
mansbip. Now, you ser, he’s that very interesting thing 
—a spectacie of human nature. He makes good mate- 
rial for ail sorts of writers as ex-Caancellor, and he 
ought to thank his fortune for it. Only historians could 
huve used him if he had stayed in his poriiic n. You see, 
his fate would have been so devoid of dramaiic motives, 
pathos; been so everlastingly the same! He has got a 
chance now of making an advantageous exchange of 
oiographies, What of Dr. von Syoels for Wiil Suake- 
speare. I say—i.’s a first-rate fortune! 

“I wonder the Prince does not appreciate hisown good 
luck. Think of getting out of future five-thousand- 
paged histories, that nobody reads, into a three-act 
tragedy all the world weeps over, d la Woolsey in 
Henry VIL. 

** Tne beauty is,” he adds, cynically, “‘ that that which 
is valuable for the Prince, wili be advantageous tu the 
reading public like wise.” 

The portions of tne public that take the ex-Chancellor 
seriously, and with openoess, are the acud mic youth of 
Prussia and earnest politicians belonging to the rich 
midale classes of society. The aristocracy, asa body, 
follows tne court,and cu'shim, *I an k: pt from com- 
ing to Berlin,” be declared to a deputation that visited 
him, ‘* not only by the inconvenience entailed in living 
and sleeping outside of one’s.own boure, but also by the 
prospect of painful meetings with quondam fri+nds who 
nave Ceased to be such since my revirement ( fritheren 
Freunden die solche zu sein seit meinem Abgange auf- 
gehbrt haben).” t, 

Tne people, as represented by the Social Democrats, 
abjure bis name; and the satisfuction which this party 
and the Liberals « xpressed ut tbe celebrated man’s can- 
aidacy for a reat in the Reichstag, is to be explained by 
the prestige which the Prince will lend to parliamentary 
opposition. 

In the Vaterland, we must remember, there has never 
been a triumphant opposition, There has hardly been a 
respected one. The Reichstag went for years by the 
nawe of ** the nursery,” (fromme kinderstube), and suf- 
fers stall from tne influence of popular per.ifl ge, For 
the people woo cculd understand the aged monarch giv- 
ing way to the 1ron Coancellor, first wondered at the 
submission of their representative to his bigh-banded 
treatment. Then they laughed at it. The speciscle 
suggest. d the sight of a rvomful of children cowering 
vefore a tutor. They comed the nickname of ** npurrery” 
fur it, and the minority in }h~ Hou-e teow tne word up, 
in galling moments Raocical sp-ckers flung it into the 
faces of Con-ervatives with oil e: iropy and reproach. 

But whatever sting the sobriquet may have p anted 
into the minds of some memb-rs, the House, us a whole, 
remained the same; for, so often as une faction resented 
some measure and turnéd refrac ory, the Price found 
ur forced another facticn to m.ke terms with bm, 

The Opposition under his 1é6gime—and this covered 
the whole period of its «xistence ‘rom its infancy up to 
two years ago—was never able to grow into man’s 
estate. B-tween tne satire of the public and ihe ac- 
ernmination of the Government, it remained stunted in 
growtn. It sppeared unimposing to the country, and 
was wanting wotal/y in an histwrical past that might 
lend it encouragement in the present. 

Tne down all of the Prince at last, enabled the Reich- 
stag to begin to breathe free, as if relieved from the 
oppression of a nightmare. Bu a long period may 
elapse between the moment of breathing free and the 
acquirement of the habit of actirg so. Ad considering 
the circumstances in which the Liberals are placed 
(they are too complicated for deseription here), it would 
have r quired year-,no doubt, beforeany real opposi- 
tion cou:d have established self. 

Bismarck’s election hastens its establishment quite 
powerfully. The fact of h.s card dacy for election and 
his acceptance of a seat aids the establishment of it, 
even before he has mounted into the tribune or made q 


speech, 
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The historical truth remains that the ex-Chancellor of 
the Empire proposed making opposition to the King’s 
government from the floor of the House; and this fact 
alone is a moral work accomplished for German parlia- 
mentarism that was much needed. No ex-Prime Minis- 


ter, it must be remembered, has ever dignified a party. 


in opposition before, in the open forum of publicity. 
The Prince, in proposing to do it, commits another one 
of the inconsistencies of which bis public career has 
been so full, But his action, this time, enables the Par- 
liament to score a success against monarchical dictation; 
and gives a prestige to opposition such as the German 
Reichstag has not possessed hitherto. 

It matters very little, frora this point of view, that the 
Prince limits -his proposed opposition to ‘‘some meas- 
ures.” Where is the party that ever does anything else 
than oppose ‘‘ some measures”? Those which he means 
to attack are important measures, and such as were 
inaugurated by the Government. 

Nor does it detract from the usefulness of the example 
which he sets, of aiding in establishing a balance to the 
overweight of the Crown, that the party which elected 
him is in formal league with the Conservatives, or Gov- 
ernmental party. The league is a thing of expediency 
and has ever been unsympathetic to the Conservatives, 
lt is not to uphold the proposals of Government, more- 
over, that Bismarck goes into the Reichstag. He goes 
to defeat such bills as are obnoxious to himself and his 
followers. He goes, in other words, to be oppositional. 
No speech of his lays stress upon the aid which he 
means to give his successor. The burden of his utter- 
ance, to the contrary, are most deprecatory of the ex- 
isting ministry. 

He is constantly contemplating the possibility of the 
vessel of State running aground under the rash com- 
mand of its present pilot. In his last published speech 
he goes so far as to conceive that the date of this ca- 
lamity—so happy in promise for him—may take place 
before the fall. 

We shall see. The prophecy meets with little belief 
at the present time, numerous as the changes within 
the Government continue to be. People’s attention is 
only strained the more by it, without becoming quite 
infused with distrust in the capacity of the Emperor. 
They think he may know, perhaps, what he is driving 
at, altho they themselves do not. If he is steering by a 
compass, as they hope he ie, well and good. They ignore 
Bismarck meanwhile, and wait and see. So much for 
this, the most extraordinary man of the century, and 
the public and public opinion in the summer of 1891. 

The family of the Prince, I hear, are repairing Castle 
Schénhausen, and turning Castle Gartner into a 
museum, The large upper hall in the latter has been 
tapestried in red, for receiving on its walls the portraits 
of sovereigns and other paintings which the ex-Chancel- 
lor was presented with. And, adjoining this hall, nine 
other rooms, tapestried in olive green, are destined— 
one for the arms, two for the bronzes and the rest for 
the countless variety of other gifts which princes, 
towns and corporations have given him. The castle 
itself is the gift of the rich followers of the Prince. 
Schénhausen is his hereditary estate, and he was born 
in one of the rooms in the second story of the plain old 
building. 
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Sine Arts. 
SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





DURING the past few weeksa number of events have oc- 
curred that are of interest to American artists. Foremost 
among these should be noted the circular letter, sent out 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art to the various art institu- 
tions of note, in which the proposition is made that a Na- 
tional Art Congress and Loan Exhibition be held in Wash- 
ington next December. Two special objects are suggested 
in this letter for the consideration of such a congress. 
These are given as follows: 


“T, A discussion and comparison of opinions concerning the 
expediency of organizing a new department under the direction 
of the Federal Government, to be known as the Department of 
Architectureand Art. The great development which works of 
architecture and of art, conducted under public auspices. are 
likely to receive in the proximate future of a country so rapidly 
growing in wealth, taste and culture, would seem to make such a 
discussion as timely as it is appropriate. That the country has 
sometimes suffered in its expenditures and in its public taste for 
want of'a responsible executive administration under these heads 
wili hardly be contested by any intelligent observer inside or out. 
side of the professional circles mest deeply interested in such 
matters. 

*1[, A discussion and comparison of opinions with reference 
to the expediency of making» concerted effort in the name of 
American artists for the removal of the tax still levied on works 
of art when imported from foreign countries. As many persons 
believe that such a tax, besides being invidious in its present 
shape,works to the injury of art production, among us, and to the 
impoverishment of public taste, it would seem most proper that 
American artists, if so inclined, should unite in any new rep- 
resentation which shall be made to the next Congress in this 
behalf, after the partial success which attended the appeal 
made to the last Congress on this subject.” 

In addition to these two topics for discussion, the sug- 
gestion is made that a National Loan Exhibition be held in 
Washingtonof paintings by American artists, the pictures 
to be loaned from private galleries, and not offered for 
sale. 
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The trustees of the Corcoran Gallery, tho ready to cc-op- 
erate in such a movement, stand aside, after making the 
suggestion, for others to take active steps for the organi- 
zation of the Art Congress. The presidents of the National 
Academy, of the Society of American Artists and of the 
American Water Color Society express themselves as 
heartily in sympathy with the proposal, and the Society of 
American Artists has passed a resolution approving the 
plan. It is understood that Mrs. Harrison will give a re- 


ception at that time to the artists and friends of art then 


assembled in Washington. 

There can be no doubt that a governmental department 
of architecture and art might do much toward the devel- 
opment of a national art, as well as toward restraining 
development in a wrong direction. Take such a matter as 
the new coinage designs in the competition for which seven 
well-known New York artists recently refused to joio. 
Had the competition been under the direction of a National 
department of art these artists would doubtless have found 
little reason for objecting to its terms. They surely could 
not have questioned as te the jury to whom the designs 
were to be submitted. 

Much has been said and written about our need of a na- 
tional art. M. de Fourcaud, writing for L’ Art dans les 
Deux Mondes, after giving due credit to American con- 
noisseurs, after stating that Americans had spent forty 
millions of dollars for European pictures since 1870 and 
that such artists as Millet, Barye and Monet were appreci- 
ated by Americans while yet unacknowledged by their own 
countrymen, goes on to question why Americans have no 
national school of art. He says: 

“Their temperament, their manner of living, their aims, the 
base and the form of their civilization are eminently typical. 
What reason precludes the translation of this special character 
of their own, already so perfectly recognizable into a special 
fasbion of art?” 

The first reason he offers is that the nation is not yet suffi- 
ciently homogenous, but that with the fusion of the elements 
that make up the nation, art will take on that personal 
accent that it now lacks. He augurs well from the multi- 
plication of schools and the development of art industries: 
but adds; 


“ At the time that the minor arts are being propagated in the 
very heart ot the people it is desirable that the most estimab'e 
American painters should not live abroad. These painters, 
having done with their studies, in Germany, in England, and 
chiefly in France, generally settle down in London or Paris 
instead of returning to their native land. 1 knuowof hardly 
any of them except the portrait painter, William Chase, who 
resolutely left Diisseldorf for New York and devoted himself 
fully to his country. The rest, Englishmenor Frenchmen, are 
no longer anything more than Americansin partibus. What 
can America do to bring back to herself these deserters? She 
might, at least, recall them by confiding to them works of a 
national and local character to be executed sur place. . .. I 
hear endless boasts of the hospitality we offer to the artists of 
the New World. Would to Heaven, for the honor of their 
patriotism and the integrity of their talent, that, their educa- 
tion being gained, they might not linger so long in our country! 
Their contributions to French art, whether brilliant or not, re- 
main secondary, whereas, if they would give their American 
qualities to the service of their own country, of its types, of its 
manners, customs and horizons, they would certainly labor use- 
fully and perhaps gloriously in the creation of an American 
art, I have pointed out how this concentration of tendencies 
may one day occur; but I must cenfess here that the emigration 
of so many highly gifted young men who have no thought of 
returning home must be a most serious obstacle to it. And, as 
if this were not bad enough, the pictures by European masters 
are vainly prohibited by the barrier of the tariff. No protection 
is efficacious while foreign influence permeates the United 
States in the very work of the deserters from the American 
School.” 

If M. Benjamin-Constant is glad to come to America to 
decorate the walls of a private house, we may be sure that 
our best artists residing abroad would willingly heed a 
Government call for their services at home. Let us by all 
means have the Art Congress and the National Depart- 
mentof Artif it can lead our artists to draw iaspiration 
from their native air. 

Some important changes in the direction of the National 
Academy were made at the last annual meeting, the 66th. 
Mr. Thomas Waterman Wood, who has been an Academi- 
cian for twenty and vice-president of the Society for eleven 
years, was elected president in place of Mr. Daniel Hun- 
tington, resigned. With the exception of Mr. Cummings 
Mr. Huntington is the oldest living member of the 
Academy, having been made an Academician more than 
fifty years ago. The new vice-president, Mr. Francis D. 
Millet, is well known and well considered, both as author 
and as artist, on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Millet 
has a studio in London and also in New York, and he 
divides his time pretty equally between the two 
cities. He has been an Academician for six years. 
The new Academicians are Messrs. F. P. Vinton, J. S. 
Hartley, D. W. Tryon, Horatio Walker and H. S. Mow- 
bray. The new Associates are Messrs. C. S. Reinhart, W. 
L. Picknell, John 8S. Sargent, Frederick Remington and 
Lockweod de Forest. The Hanging Committee, according 
to the recent amendment, has been reduced in numbers, 
and the Jury of Selection has been enlarged. The Hang- 
ing Committee consists of three members, Messrs. Samuel 
Colman, Louis C. ‘Tiffany and Horatio Walker. While the 
Jury consists of seventecn in place of thirteen members. 

Another important change has been the opening of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to the public on Sunday 
afternoon. It is yet 'too early to judge how many or what 
class of visitors will avail themselves of this opportunity 
of visiting the Museum. Thus far the larger part of the 
visitors have been young men. 

Prof. Halsey C. Ives, the able director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, of St. Louis, has been appointed art director of 
the Columbian Exposition. 


» 
> 





Mr. JOHN LESLIE BRECK, well known asa pupil of M. 
Claude Monet, in whom that painter has especially inter- 
ested himself, and a worker in the school of impressionism 
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of marked concentration, goes this month to Paris and so 
to the little village of Giverny, where he will continue his 
studies under M. Monet. In the autumn Mr. Breck will 
return to this city, and expects to arrange a considerable 
exhibition of his work, similar to that held in the St. Bo- 
tolph Club’s Gallery, Boston. 














Sanitary. 


HOUSES AND HOUSE FURNISHING AS RE- 
LATED TO HEALTH. 


THE more we study sanitation the surer are we that the 
condition of the house and the inmates while in it, more 
than any other one thing, determines heaithy living. How. 
ever important cleanliness of surroundings may be, there is 
no substitute for cleanliness of person and of the house in 
which we live. Besides all this, the ground on which a 
building stands, the materials that are used in its construc- 
tion, the perfection of workmanship, the pipes which per- 
meate it, and the necessities and decorations which it con- 
tains, have a great deal to do with its sanitary condition. 
Dampness or sudden alternations of temperature have much 
to do with healthfulness. Hence it is so important that 
the land be well drained, that the water-Jevel in it be sev- 
eral feet below the bottom of any excavation over which 
the building stands. If this has not been certainly secured, 
the damp course of slate or tile just above the ground, the 
free admission of air and sunlight into the cellar or base- 
ment, frequent whitewashing, and the removal of anything 
liable to mold or decay will be of much service. There are 
many localities in which it would be much better if there 
were no cellar or basement. We think tenement houses, 
as a rule, are safer when placed upon pillars three or four 
feet above the ground, the sides being so protected that 
rubbish cannot be deposited under it. Frequent experi- 
ments have shown the value of good, hard-burned brick 
connected by good sand and lime mortar as building mate- 
rial, as also the advantage of an inter-space between the 
briek and the outside or inside inclosure. A house located 
between the cardinal points of the compass gets sunlight, 
generally, in more rooms than if facing directly north and 
south, east and west. In country places, trees and piazzas 
often give too much of shade. 

The room finish is a matter of importance; a cornice that 
i3 simply a quarter-round, a base board rounded and with 
corners also round, an avoidance of elaborate moldings and 
a hard-finish wall are much healthier than heavy cornices, 
deep carvings, and walls with heavy or frequent paperings, 
Adornments nowadays do not tend very much to health- 
fulness; and finish in plain and unbeaded woods is often 
desirable. The room whose inclosure is made elaborate 
with beadings and crevices and overladen with br’c-a-brac, 
both in construction and furniture, and then decorated 
with numerous shades and heavy curtains, is placed beyond 
the control of the ordinary duster; and, while we do aot 
swallow the microbe craze in toto, there is enough in it to 
forbid the storage of-room dust. Next to thorough house- 
cleaning every spring and fall, the great study of the pres- 
ent is how to so simplify adornment as to make it possible 
to combine simplicity and taste, and to have ornament 
without adding too many complications to the duties of 
thorough house care. Thisinvolves a great many ques- 
tions as to furnishing and’ the best methods of avoiding 
the collection of dust. The time will probably come when 
the carpet will give place to neat flooring or when at least 
only the rug will be regarded as desirable. Already there 
is now and then some approach to simplicity in curtain 
adornments. We trust that ere long the enormous bed- 
steads with elaborate carvings will give place to some- 
thing more easily kept in order. We have already in other 
connections discussed the inudvisability of both and other 
conveniences in sleeping rooms and advocated fewness of 
fixtures and-such construction as shall leave pipes full in 
sight, ready to expose their leakage or other incapacity. 

House care is greatly complicated by the various devices 
for heating and ventilation or by their absence. We often 
bave a horn of dilemma at either extreme; where, for 
instance, the window is relied upon for ventilation, we are 
troubled by draughts, or parts of the room do not receive 
the benefit. The greatest objection to the ordinary fur- 
nace is that it is the carrier and distributor of so much 
dust. It does not, like the chimney or many stoves, pro- 
vide a way of exit. We hope to see the time when hot air 
or steam heat will be so cheap as to be more at the com- 
mand of the ordinary householder. 

Chandeliers and other illuminating apparatus is often so 
elaborate as greatly to add to the complications of house 
care. It is now a rule in building hospitals, to avoid as far 
as possible, every thing that will furnish lodgment for 
dust. We would not deprive the home of all pictures or 
wall adornments, but it is ever to be remembered that 
health is a part of enjoyment and happiness and that the 
pleasures of a healthy house are quite equal to those of an 
artistic one. 

In all these directions there is need that women become 
more fully informed, since upon them must ever chiefly 
depend the sanitary regulations of the home. We believe 
that Ladies’ Sanitary Associations and Societies, while 
looking after some other matters, have no higher or more 
useful sphere than to study accurately these home ques. 
tions of health. We hail every book or treatise which dis- 
cusses the proper furnishing of houses, If only wecan 
infuse into the female portion of our population correct 
views as to the essentials of sanitary furnishing and house- 
keeping, we believe it will greatly modify the fitting up 
of houses and rooms. We have far more faithin sucha 
demonstration of the utilities than we have in lectures on 
extravagance orin the mere artistic advice of those who 
are considering only theirown ideasof taste. The neat 
and healthy home has something so attractive about it, 
that it is not easily ontdone by splendid salons in which 
one is weighed down by a sense of profuseness. Manysuch 
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a place is nice to visit as an elegant curiosity; but to have 
to live amid heavy and gorgeous upholstery, velveted paper 
havgiogs and dry goods and cabinet displays, is not the 
home in which to breathe fresh air, to bask ia genial sun- 
shine, and to bring up healthy and robust children. 








Science. 


THE death of Harry Edwards will give a shock to his 
scattered scientific friends, who knew and respected him 
for his deep and unaffectea love of Nature. Hewas a gen- 
tleman of the old school, and belonged to the class of ac’ ors 
such as Jcfferson and others, who besides adorning their 
profession by high thinking and plain living, took a warm 
interest in literature or science. Wherever he traveled, 
whetner in California, Australia or the Eastern States, all 
his spare moments and rambies were devoted to the obser- 
vation of Nature. Mr. Edwards amassed an enormous col- 
lection of insects, had an extensive knowledge of their 
transformations, published many use/ul articles, and his 
death is a decided loss to American eotomology. His zeal | 
knowledge, studious care, his numerous articles, the aid 
he rendered to students and begianers, his genial, unseif_ 
ish spirit, so free from the petty feelings manifested by 
others isterested in the same study, will be always held in 
remembrance and warmly cherished. It is to be hoped that 
the friends and patrous of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York will not allow his valuable col- 
lections to leave the city, but add them to the treasures of 
that splendid museum. 





....-Ln the new and extensive work on the reptiles of In- 
dia, Mr. Boulanger has abandoned the old primary division 
of snakes into poisonous and non-poisonous, regarding it 
as unscientific. A number of forms usually classified as 
harmless are really pvisonous, “altho their bite may be 
witnout effect on mas and large animals.’”’ Recent experi- 
ments on species of Cwlopeltis and Dryophis have shown 
that these snakes are poisosous, and that they paralyze 
their small prey before swailowing them. It appears that 
the d fference between channeled and perforated teeth 
proves to be but one of degree. The authorcannot saggesi 
a criterion by which it is possible to distinguish at a glance 
between poisonous and harmless snakes, It iscurious that 
while for several years past from 20,000 to 23,000 people in 
British India die every year from snake-bite, in the French 
possessions in Farther India and in the Datch settlements 
in the Maylay Archipelago and in tropical Southern China, 
the deaths from this cause do not, in each, exceed tenin the 
year. About 1,500 species of snakes are known. 


.... The Species of Epilobium occurring North of Mexico, 
by Wm. Trelease (trom the second annual report of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden). Henry Shaw, the St. Louis 
millionaire, left the bulk of his fortune to further the 
cause of public parks, botany and gardening. Professor 
Trelease is the Director of the Garden, and is carrying out 
admirably the desigus of its founder, This monograph of 
a troublesome genus of plants will be very welcome to 
systematic botanists. He recoguizes thirty-eight species, 
and mskes much more use of the stigmas and seeds in 
distinguishing species than his predecessors have done. 
The value of these points will depend on experience. If 
the result is to bring together that which the eye and the 
judgment would pronounce allied, much benefit will result 
in systematic studies. So far as one can judge from the 
beautiful illustrations which accompany the text, the 
points would seem to be—as the logicians say—well taken. 
In any case the treatise will rank with the best efforts in 
Americano botanical literature. 


....Ap interesting note on the flight of oceanic birds ap- 
pearsin Nature. Mr. J. R. Speers noticed that the tern 
very trequently makes use of its feet in steering its course 
through the air. It was a common thing, he says, fora 
tern to poise itself on a windy day directly above the taff- 
rail, and to hold that positior, regardless or the speed of 
the vessel, for from eight to ten minutes. When about to 
fly away it would, with a quick motion, lower one of its 
black-webbed feet down with the web across the line of 
flight. ‘‘ The effect of this was exactly like that of a ship’s 
rudder. When tae left foot was drooped, the bird turned to 
port; when theright, to starboard. If the foot were Jower- 
ed but a trifle, as sometimes was done, the bird turned but 
slightly; when lowered straight down and spread wide out, 
the bird turned almost asif ona pivot.’’ The wings and 
tail were, of course, very often used in conjunction with 
the foot, but he never saw the foot used when the bird was 
flying by flapping its wings continually. 


...-It will be rememb-red that the fossi!-toothed birds 
were referred by Marsh to a distinct subclass (Odontor- 
nithes). Recently Prof. A. Thompson, of Scotland, has 
published the opinion that they are referable to the exist- 
ing group of carinate and ratitate bir’s, respectively, an 
opinion for several years expressed by the present wri'‘er to 
his college classes. But previously Fiirbringer, of Holland, 
had in 1888, in two folio volames on the anatomy and class- 
ification of birds, maintained thatin all probability all the 
early or ancestral birds possessed teeth, and that the rati- 
tate or Hesperornithes stand much nearer to the loon and 
Podiceps, and the keeled or carinate Ichthyornithes to the 
gulls and long-legged birds, than they do to one another. 
De. Shufeldt thinks it possible that the loons are de- 
sceaded from Hesperornis. 


....Sarno, a German chemist, finds nitric acid abundant 
n annual plants, and more or less in nearly all families of 
plants. A singular observation is that where plants for- 
merly supposed to be root-parasites, and now called sapro- 
pbytes, are connec ed with certain bush roots. Such roots 
have no nitric acid. For instance, the cancer root (Epi- 
phegus Virginianus), is only found under beech trees, 
and yet no connection exists between the beech and this 
plant. These roots ought not to have any nitric acid, if 
Sarno is right. 





.--.The sea-snakes are now regarded by Boulanger, on 
account of the different shape of the teeth in the three 
genera known, as the descendants of three terrestrial 
genera, the close similarity in the shape of: the head, their 


color and habits being due to adaptation to their pelagic 
life. 


....A striking conclusion has been drawn by Boulanger: 
that the great Cretaceous Hydrosaurus of New Jersey was 
the ancestral form from which three great groups of rep- 


tiles, the lizards, Pythonomorpha, and snakes have origi- 
pated. 








School and College. 


THE graduation exercises of the School for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass., occurred on Tuesday even- 
irg, June 9ch,when six men were presented diplomas by the 
President, the Rev. David Allen Reed. The other exercises 
of the evening were, prayer by the Rev. Grabam Taylor, 
D.D., and Presiding Elder Eaton, D D.; reading of the 
Scripture by the Rev. Geo. M. Stone, D.D., and essays by 
two of the graduating class on the ‘‘ The Working Courch 
of the Future,” the latter of which terminated with a vale- 
dictory address. The principal address of the evening was 
upon ‘A Many-sided Ministry,” by the Rev. John L. 
Scudder, of Jersey City. Ot the six men that graduated, 
two are under appointment to go to Missouri and Noith 
Dakota as missionaries under the Presbyterian Board of 
Sunday-school work, two are to become county secreta- 
ries in Iowa, under the commission from the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union, one will continue his Sunday 
school work in the Second Congregational Church in Hol- 
yoke, and the other returns to his home for a few weeks of 
rest, after which he will take a position as a pastor’s assist- 
aut. The Baccalureate sermon was preached Sunday af- 
ternoon, June 7th, in the State Street Methodist Caurch, by 
the Rev. E Barrows Makepeace, pastor of the North Con- 
gregational Church. At the annual meeting of the Cor- 
porators and Trustees, several prominent names were added 
to the Board, such as the Rev. Drs. Josiah Strong, Graham 
Taylor, C. R, Blackall, A. G. Lawson, H. C. Farrar, the 
Rev. Sylvanus Stall, F. G Eusign, Marion Lawrence, the 
Hon. Wm. Reynolds, the Hen. Alfred Day, of Ontario, the 
Hon. Seth P. Leet, of Moatreal, and others. After hearing 
the reports of the year from the President, Superintendent 
and Treasurer, it was voted to enlarge the present course by 
adding a one-year’s course for college graduates and an- 
other department forthe training of home and foreign lay 
missionaries. The Superintendent of the Training School 
for Sunday-school Workers and Pastors’ Assistants re- 
ported for the past year calls for eighty-two men for the 
various lines of work for which men are being equipped. 
Sunday-:chool missionaries, 36; for superintendents of 
Boys’ Work, 2; superintendent of Rescue Mission, 1; Sun 
day-:ckool superintendents, 6; pastors’ as~istants (lay), 11; 
and for lay foreign missionaries, 4; these calls come from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and from Africa, 
Turkey, Sandwich Isiands and South America. Forty-one 
men have graduated from this institution in its six years’ 
work, not one of whom has proven a failure, and excellent 
results have been secured from al]. The calls are so dis- 
proportionate to the number of students that urgent efforts 
are now being made to secure a large number of students. 
A month since, the services of Mr. J. L. Dixon, of Fulton, 
N. Y., were secured as Corresponding Secretary, by which 
addition to the working force of the school it is hoped that 
greater results may be accomplished in the future. 


.... The 144th annual commencement exercises of Prince- 
ton University were held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
in Princeton, on the 10th of June. One hundred and twen- 
ty nine graduates received the degree of A.B., and the de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on thirty-five per- 
sons. The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred by 
the Board of Trustees on the Rev. Caspar Wistar Hodge, 
D.D., and on the Hon. Henry Cooper Pitney, of New Jer- 
sey. The degree of D D. was conferred on the Rev. Alfred 
Briton Baker, of New Jersey; the Rev. John Newton Free- 
man, of Colorado; the Rev. James Matis Allis, of Chile, S. 
A.; the Rev. Wiiliam Brenton Green, Jr., of Pennsylva- 
nia; and the Rev. Henry Barton Chapin, of New York. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was awarded to Pref. 
Arnold Guyot Cameron and William M. Irvine. After the 
conferring of degrees and the reading of the: list of prizes 
and fe liowship, President Patton, in an address, told of the 
needs of the college, and announced gifts during the year 
exceeding $250,000, including a commencement hall, given 
by Mrs. Charles*Alexander, and an athletie cluv house by 
Prof. Henry F. Osborne. He also announced that Prince- 
ton is to have an infirmary to cost $50,000. It will bear the 
name of Isabella McCosh, the wife of the ex president. 
Judge Edward T. Green has been elected a member of the 
Board of Trustees. i 


.... The 137th annual commencement of Columbia College 
was held last week in the new Music Hall in this city on 
57th Street and Seventh Avenue. A long list of degrees 
were conferred by President Low, including those of Bach- 
elor of Arts, Bachelor of Poilosophy, Bachelor of Laws, 
Doctor of Medicine, Eugineer of Mines, Civil Kugineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. This is the first time in the history of the uni- 
versity when all its schools held their commencement at 
thesame time. The law and medicine schools have usu 
ally held their commencements earlier in the year. Hon- 
orary degrees were conferred as follows: S.T.D., the Rev. 
Thomas Francis Gailor, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of the South; the Rev. Ezra Palmer Gould, Professor ot 
Biblical Criticism in the Philadelphia Divinity School; 
LL.D., President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst, and the 
Hon. John Jay, class of 1836. A long list of prizes and honor 
men were announced. Twenty-four university fellowships 
have been established by the trustees tenable for one year 
with the possibility of re-appointment. The value of each 
fellowsbip is $500. Twe/ve have been awarded this year. 





President Low, in his address to the graduates, paid a 
strong tribute to Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, formerly of 
the law school. 


....The exercises of the fifty-ninth commencement of 
the University of the City of New York, were held last 
week in the Metropolitan Opera House, in the presence of 
an audience which entirely filled that immense structure, 
The Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, who has just re- 
signed his Chancellorsbip, was absent. It was announced 
that the vice-Chancellor, Henry M. McCracken, D.D., bas 
been elected by the Council to succeed Dr. Hall in the chan- 
cellorship. The degreesconferred on graduates were those 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Civil Engir eering, 
Master of Arts in course, Master of Arts on Examination, 
Master of Science on Examination, Doctor of P: ilosophy 
on Examination, Doctor of Medicine, Master of Ped gogy 
Doctor of Pedagogy, and the honorary degree of D.D. 
Among those who received the degree of Master of Peda- 
gozy was Mary E. Eato, acolored woman. The degree of 
D.D.was conferred on Henry Watkins Ballantine,of Bloom- 
field, N. J., William White Halloway, of Dover. N. J., and 
Arthur Brooks, of New York City. With the 175 degrees 
in medicine give: in March last and the 56 in law 
awarded in May, the whole number given in the present 
year bythe University is 328. 


.... The fifteenth academic year of Johus Hopkins Uni- 
versity closed on the 71th of June, the exercises taking 
place in Mt, Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Addresses were delivered by President Gilman, Professor 
Kimball and Bishop Randolph, of Virginia. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on forty-seven students, 
The candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
numbered twenty-five. In all seventy students received 
their sheepskins. Professor Kimball, who delivered the 
address to the graduates, has accepted a chairin Amberst 
as Professor of Physics. President Gilman announced a 
nuaiber of appointments on the university staff. Among 
them are those of Dr. W. N. Taylor and Dr. R. S. Storrs to 
be the Levering lecturers in 1891 -’92. 


-..-At the annual meeting of the trustees of Howard 
Tniversity, at Washington, last week, the Rev. Jobn L. 
Ewell was aopointed to the chair of Ecclesiastical History, 
Greek and Hebrew; the Rey. Joseph Clark to that of Sys- 
tematic Theology and Hermeneutics; the Rev. C. H. Small 
to that of Pastoral Theology; the Rev. George W. Moore to 
that ef Biblical Literature and History; the Rev. George J 
Jones becomes Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution; the 
Rev. T. S. Hamlin, Lecturer on Revivals; the Rev. T. S. 
Wysncoop, Lecturer oa Foreign Missions, and H T. Chase, 
Instructor in Vocal Music. In the college department 
Prof. F. A. Fairfield, of Lowa, and the Rev. W. V. Tunnell 
were appointed to chairs. 


.... The baccalaureate degree was conferred by President 
Taylor last week, at Poughkeepsie, upon thirty-six young 
women who graduated at Vassar; aad the second degree in 
art on Louise S. Fagan, Myra Reynolds, and Ellen C. 
Semple. The baccalaureate degree in music was conferred 
on one person, a diploma in the school of painting was 
given to one person, and the dip!oma of the school of music 
to three persons. After the conferring of the degrees Pres- 
ident Taylor announced the receipt of the John Guy Vassar 
bequests; also that the Board of Trustees had accepted the 
offer of Mr. Frederick F. Thompson to build a library at 
his owu expense and present it to the college. 


.... The commencement exercises of the Lutheran Theo- 
ldgical Seminary at Gettysburg were held last week. A 
large class was graduated. At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees the committee appointed last year reported that 
two sites in Washington had been offered for the re- 
moval of the seminary, and a Baltimorean had promised 
to erect one of the buildings if that city were selected. 
The committee was continued for another year. The Rey. 
Dr. Wenner, of New York, was appointed lecturer on Chris- 
tian worship for the coming year. 


....The senior class of Andover Theological Seminary 
held its graduating exercises on the morning of June 11th. 


Of the twelve graduates one goes to Germany for two years 
of study, another becomes a professor in Lowa Coliexe, two 
g0 into home miss'onary work in the West, seven expect to 
go into the pxstorate, and another will work as teicher or 
pastor among the colored men of the South. 


....Another law school is to be established in this city, 
and Prof. George Chase, who was associated with Prof, 


Tboecdore W- Dwight in the Columbia Law School, will 
be its head. The vew school will be opencd on the first of 
October next in the Equitable Building. Associatea with 
Professor Coase will be Professors Pesty and Graeves,who 
are also formerly of Columbia. 


...-The graduating exercises at Biddell University, 
Charlotte, N. C., a school for freedmen, under the auspices 


of the Presbyterian Church, were held last week. There 
were three graduates irom the university and seven from 
the collegiate department. 


....Closing exercises at West Point Military School were 
held last week. Spencer Crosby, of Maryland, leads the 


cadets. Out of the sixty-four cadets of the First Class one 
has been marked deficient. The Secretary of War deliv- 
ered the diplomas: 


....The Weet Virginia University, at Morgantown, grad- 


uated last week fifteen students. The university bas con- 
ferred the degree of LL D. on Governor A. B, Fleming, 
and that of D D. on the Rev. Mr. Boyd, of Baltimore. 


....The baccalaureate sermon at Boston University was 


preached by President W. F. Warren, in Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, his subject being ‘‘The Master of Destiny.” The 
university has graduated a large number of students. 


...-The commencement exercises of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, Mass., were held last 
week, the degree of Bachelor of Science being conferred on 


. eighteen students. 


.... Tbe commencement of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
was held on the 10cb of June. Seven graduates delivered 


addresses and a number of prizes were awarded. 
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Personalities. 


Dr. SAMUEL SMILES, tho over seventy-eight years of age, 
is still at work on new books. Toa correspondent of The 
Pall Mali he said recently: “I am just writing a book 
which I hope will be published before long—the life of 
Gasmin, a French poet, who died twenty years ago. He 
was a barbar, and lived in the south of France. Very few 
of his poems are known even to the F¥ench, for he always 
wrote in Gascon; and so the few of ‘his works that are 
known in France have previously been translated into 
French. Longfellow translated one of bis most charming 
and pathetic pieces years ago. You know it, perhaps— 
“The Blind Girl of Castel-cuille.’”? But even in the village 
where he lived and worked and died, 1 could scarcely find 
a trace of him, or even of any one who knew he wrote. All 
they knew about him was that he was a barber.” Dr 
Smiles began life as a physician, then he became a journal- 
ist; and, like the late M. Chatrian, be has had much to do 
with railways, having been secretary of two or three large 
companies. At first he wrote as a recreation after his 
secretarial duties were over for the day. 


...-“* M Quad,” the Detroit Free Press writer, who has 
lately gone to the New York World, has indulged for some 
years in a peculiar method of exercise. He fitted up a 
small platform a few years since in his residence in Detroit 
and whenever he felt the need of physical exercise he 
would bring out the little platform and dance a hoedown 
to the music of a piano, at which his daughter presided. 
He said he considered it the only sort of exercise that com- 
pletely took away all the remnants of a day’s mental labor. 


....One of the most remarkable old gentlemen in New 
York is Colonel Charles B. Tappen. He is ninety-a1x years 
old, bat on almost every week-day of the year he walks 
from his home on Sixty-eighth street, where he lives with 
his son, Frederick D. Tappen, President of the Gallatin 
National Bank, to Wall street and back agaia. Colonel 
Tappen received his military title from Governor Marcy 
in 1843, while a member of the State militia; but he was 
also a soldier in the War of 1812. 


....Ex-Governor Ames was once asked to pay a pbysician 
$1,000 for services which the wealthy patient did not con- 
sider worth that much. But as his medical adviser would 
not reduce the bill one cent, two checks for $500 each were 
sent in payment, one distinctly stating that it was for pro- 
fessional attendance, and the other “for extortion.” The 
doctor framed the latter check, and has it in view in his 
office to-day. 


....Mr. Kozaki, of Harvard Divinity School, is not the 
only Japanese who will take part in commencement exer- 
cises this year. Masayoshi Takaki, of the same national- 
ity, and a student in the Syracuse University, has been 
selected by the seniors for the oration. His command of 
English composition is said to be excellent. Heis editor of 
The University Herald. 


...-During his exile to this country Talleyrand lived for 
a time in Philadelphia, but none of the houses that then 
gave him shelter are now standing. The tradition that he 
kept a shop and sold buttons to the Quakers is accounted 
for by the fact that he once roome over such a store, and 
may have occasionally tended shop for the proprietor. 


.... Whitelaw Reid began his journalistic work at Xenia, 
O., finishing off an obituary notice with the following 
phrase: “* But while all Xenia to-day mourns the untimely 
end of her distinguished citizen, she rejoicesin the thought 
that he has gone where there will be no surcease of sorrow.” 
He left the service of the paper soon afterward. 


..-»The marriage of Miss Elaine Goodale to Dr. Eastman, 
the well-known Sioux Indian who was graduated from 
Dartmonth College in ’87 and the Boston University School 
of Medicine, will take place in this city June 15th. 








Biblical Research. 


HITHERTO the third name, in the list of one hundred and 
nineteen names of towns and tribes conquered by Thoth- 
mes II{ in Upper Ruten (Palestine and Syria), has been 
read as Khasi, the first being Ketes’i, or Kadesh, and the 
second Maketior Megiddo, This Khaai has been identified 
usually with the Hebrew Ai or Hai, the Greek Gai, inti- 
mately associated with the biblical Bethel. Thus M. Au- 
guste Mariette-Bey in his ‘‘ Listes Géographiques des 
Pylénes de Karnak,” explains: 

“ Hal is another Canaanite city, known already from the time 
ot Abraham, and often cited with Bethel. Here we find that 
betore Joshua lay siege to it, Hal bad aiready been taken Ly 
Tocthmes III. With Hai the ‘list’ begins properly to speak of 
the geographical names presented by the pylon; it is well to 
observe that we are now in the south of Palestine, and only a 
few leagues from Jerusalem.”—P. 13. 

However, Prof. A. H. Sayce, bas a new suggestion to 
offer: in his study of the cuneiform tablets from Tell el- 
Amarna he encountered the geographical name Khazi, and 
presently he suspected this might be the name hitherto 
read Khaai in the list of Thothmes III, partially from the 
association of Khaai with Megiddo, in central Palestine, 
where, as Khazi, it might well have been the seat of an 
Egyptian governor, commacding in behalf of Amenophis 
V, and ranking next in importance to the Governor of 
Megiddo. His suspicion has led him quite recently to re- 
examine the hieroglyphic ‘list’? at Karnak; and he re- 
orts to The Academy, of London, as follows: 

“ We found that the name given at Karnak is Kh-z-a-i, cor- 

responding exactly to the name given by the cuneiform dis- 
patch Our pred s had mistaken avery plain repre- 
sentation of the bird which denotes the letter z for the 
eagle (a).” 
Professor Sayce makes no attempt to identify this Khazi 
with any central or northern Palestine site; but we shall 
not have long to wait, for, beyond a doubt, this will soon 
bedone by Major Claude R. Conder. 








....-Four years ago Herr Conrad Schick, at Jerusalem, 
discovered asection of an aqueduct, underground, near the 
Siloam Tunnel and resembling it in many particulars. 
Since then, from time to time, and, at the expense of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, he has partially re-excavated 
er cleared out this Second Aqueduct, first a length of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, and now, after passing over 
an interval of about two hundred feet, he has, by the aid 
of shafts, opened out two hundred and forty-five feet more 
further up. It ends, not at the Pool of Siloam, but lower 
down at the Old Pool, Birket Hamra, near the Ruined Mill 
and the Tree of Isaiah in the valley Wadi Sitti Mariam below 
the village of Siloam; and the length thus explored, as 
well as the direction taken, shows that its beginning must 
have been also at the Virgin’s Fountain. It is now buried 
beneath the surface from twenty-three to forty feet; and 
much of the way is also excavated out of rock, and there- 
fore in part, at least, atunnel. At the bottom it is only 
eight to fifteen inches wide, but at the top always about 
two feet across; and it is usually six or seven feet high. 
At one point, and indeed, for some little distance, it runs 
very close to the Siloam Tunnel, but never connects with 
it, and stands on a higher level. At the average rate of 
fall, or rather ascent, inasmuch as the course of the aque- 
duct is being traced upward, it will come out at the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin on the floor upon which the upper flight 
of steps ends—quite possibly where the preseat muslim 
mihrab is situated. Hitherto it has been a mystery how 
workmen could proceed downward in the cutting of Siloam 
Tunnel without being flooded by the water of the Foun- 
tain; but now Herr Schick conjectures that the waters of 
the Fountain were walled up to the level of the beginning 
of this Second Aqueduct by which they were carried away; 
according to this explanation the Second Aqueduct wasthe 
older one, and the later Siloam Tunnel was executed at a 
lower level in order that the entrance to the Fountain 
might be wholly concealed or aceess to it rendered impos- 
sible, and that its waters might be delivered within the 
wall of the city, perhaps at the Pool of Siloam. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has issued a Proclamation in re- 
gard to a closed season for seal fishing. He cites, first, the 
fact of an agreement having been arrived at with the 
British Government on the following points, which has 
been signed by the representatives of the two Governments: 


“(1) Her Majesty’s Government will prohibit, until May 
next, seal killing in that part of Bering Sea lying eastward of 
the line of demarcation described in Article No. } of the treaty 
of 1867 between the United States and Russia, and wil! promptly 
use its best efforts to insure the observance of this prohibition 
by British subjects and vessels. 

* (2) The United States Government will prohibit seal killing 
for the same period in the same part of Bering Sea ané on the 
shores and islands thereof,the property of the United States (in 
excess of 7,500 to be taken on the islands for the subsistence and 
care of the natives), and will promptly use its best efforts to in- 
sure the observance of this prohibition by United States citizens 
and vessels. 





**(3) Every vessel or person offending against this prohibition 
in the said waters of Bering Sea outside of the ordinary terri 
torial limits of the United States, may be seized and detained 
by the naval or other duly commissioned officers of either of 
the high contracting parties ; but they shail he handed over as 
soon as practicable to the authorities of the nation to which 
they respectively belong, who shall alone have jurisdiction to 
try the offense and impose the penalties for the same. The wit- 
nesses and proofs necessary to establish the offense shall also 
be sent with them. 

“(4) In order to facilitate such proper inquiries her Majesty’s 
Government may desire to make, with a view to the presenta- 
tion of the case of that Government before arbitrators, and in 
expectation that an agreement for arbitration may be arrived 
at, it is agreed that suitable persons designated by Great Brit- 
ain will be permitted at any time, upon application, to visit or 
to remain upon the seal islands during the present sealing sea- 
son for that purpose.” 

Then follows the proclamation: 


“Now, therefore, be it known that I, Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States of America, have caused the said 
agreement to be made public to the end that the same andevery 
part thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 
the United States of America and the citizens thereof. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


“ BENJ. HARRISON. 
“ [SEAL.] 


By the President. 
“ WILLIAM F. WgARTON, 
“ Acting Secretary of State.” 


..».Postmaster-General John Wanamaker testified in 
regard to his transactions with the Keystone Bank, cate- 
gorically denying every allvgation made against him of 
collusion with the officers of the Bank. John Bardsley 
pleaded guilty to seventeen indictments in regard to mis- 
use of funds as a public officer. The trial was postponed 
for two weeks to enable the lawyers to complete a state 
ment. Another discrepancy of $450,000 has been discovered 
in Bardsley’s accounts. 


....A decision has been givenin Arizona that the Ed 
munds act and other laws against polygamy apply to all 
the Territories, placiag them under the exclusive jurisdic 
tion of the United States. The decision also affects the 
right of widow’s dower, which is allowed by that act, but 
denied by some of the Territories. 


..--The first of the bribery cases in connection with the 
Hennessy case at New Orleans was decided June 8th by the 
conviction of Bernard Glaudi, who was accused of offering 
$500 to H. B. Atwood, a talesjuror, if he would go on the 
jury and “ do the right thing.” 


- ..A dispatch has been received from Chile stating 
that the Government of Chile will take part in the 
World’s Fair. It will erect its own building and asks that 
an acre of ground be allotted to it. 








....-A charter was granted June lith fora new Law 
School in New York, to be located in the Equitable Build- 
ing, and to be especially in the interest of students connect- 
ed with law offices. 


....An exploring party in Alaska has returned to Chilcat 
after intense suffering, and the loss of the lives of twoof 
the party. 

....The “ Itata’’ has started North from [quique, under 
convoy of the “Charleston.” 


FOREIGN. 


....In the baccarat trial, Sir Edward Clarke, counsel for 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, in his closing speech made 
a sharp attack upon the Prince of Wales and Gen. Owen 
Williams, claiming that if Colonel Cumming was dis- 
missed from the army they.both deserved the same punish- 
ment. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, in summing up, called 
attention to the difference between an action for libel and 
one for slander such as this, and said that the case was to 
be decided simply on the fact whether Colonel Cumming 
did or did not cheat at the game. The jury very promptly 
gave a verdict against Colonel Cumming. The Prince of 
Wales was most cordially cheered at the Ascot races when 
the verdict was made known. Colonel Cumming was mar- 
ried on the second day to Miss Garner, of New York, and 
they were most enthusiastically greeted in Scotland. The 
Queen has dropped Colonel Cumming’s name from the 
army list. There is very strong teeling in England against 
the Prince of Wales for being so habitual a gambler, and 
a number of associations, especially of Nonconformists, 
have passed resolutions condemning his course, and inti- 
mating very strongly that his succession to the tbrone will 
be endangered by his continuance in the habit. 


....The Chilean Provisional Junto, representing the in- 
surgent party, have issued a circular note addreased to the 
European Powers asking for recognition as belligerents, 
on the ground that itis in full possession of over half the 
inhabited land of the republic, is strong enough to make 
itself respected by force of arms to protect Chileans and 
foreigners, and is constantly gaining strength. On the other 
hand, President Balmaceda claims that the Government is 
doing well. Theconditions of affairs is one of absolute des- 
potism. 


.... The anti-foreign feeling has been growing in China, 
culminating in attacks on French missions at Wusutch. 
The French and American ambassadors have demanded 
protection for their citizens. The popular feeling has 
grown so strong thst a British Company has been com- 
pelled to give up its plan of sending a steamer up the Yang 
Tsze River. Several missionary establishments in the 
vicinity of Lake Poyang near Kiu Kiang on the Yang Tsze 
River have been looted by the Chinese, the women mis- 
sionaries fleeing to Kiu Kiang. 


....senator J. J.C. Abbott, leader of the late Govern- 
ment in the Senate of Canada, has been called by Lord 
‘Stanley, the Queen’s representative, to take the office of 
Premier and form a new administration. The appoint- 
ment met with favor in Ontario and the Maritime Provy- 
inces, but Quebec would prefer Sir John Thompson. Chap- 
leau, ex-Secretary of State, represents this Province, and 
will probably hold the balance of power. 


.... The Bering Sea bill passed the House of Lords June 
8th, received the royal assent June 11th, and wil] be fol- 
lowed by an order in Council of a very stringent nature, 
prohibiting all vessels carrying the British flag from tak- 
ing, killing, hunting or attempting to hunt, seals in 
Bering Sea. 


.... Vesuvius has been in eruption, but it is thought that 
the stream of lava from a new crater at the base of the 
central cone will not be serious. The eruption is connected 
directly with the earthquakes in other parts of Italy, 
which stopped as soon as the flow of lava commenced. 


..---A complaint has been filed against M. de Lesseps, 
his son, and two other directors of the Panama Canal 
Company by sixty of the shareholders, charging them 
with misleading investors in the bonds of that company. 


...-The Pope, in preparation for an encyclical in 
regard to the union of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
has called for information on the matter from a number of 
competent scholars. 


...-I[n the elections in Holland the Liberals have secured 
41 seats, the Catholics 22, and the Protestant Orthodox 11. 
For the remaining 26 seats a second election will be re- 
quired. 


.... There has been a serious revolt by the natives be- 
tween the Pungwe aad Zambesi Rivers in Africa against 
the cession of the country to the Portuguese. 


....Herr Brandenburg, of Bersenbrueck, has been elected 
to the Reichstag, to succeed Dr. Windthorst as a member 
of the Center Party in the Reichstag. 


...-Sir John Macdonald was buried at Kingston, Canada, 
June lith. The procession was over two miles long, and 
was the largest ever seen in Canada. 


--..The announcement is made that, owing to the de- 
creased demand in America for tin plates, several Welsh 
works will close in July. 


-.--The insurgents at Hayti were executed in numbers by 
Hippolyte, and there has been a perfect reign of terror at 
Port-au-Prince. 


.-.. The London omnibus drivers’ strike has been settled, 


the men accepting twelve hours and a slight increase in 
wages. 


-..-Chilean Government topedo boats attacked Iquique, 
but were repulsed by the Congress war ships. 


....-A French expedition from Loango has been mas- 
sacred and devoured by natives of Matonga, Africa. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE LUTHERAN UNREST. 


Dr. SWARTZ is not satisfied that Professor Wolf’s account, 
in our columns, of the proceedings of the Lutheran General 
Synod, particularly of the discussion concerning the pro- 
posed “Common Service,” is quite fair to the minority. 
We allow him space for the following letter: 


To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your readers have lately been informed that for a long time, 
before the recent meeting of the General Synod, grave appre- 
hensions were widely felt of very serious trouble, resulting, pos- 
sibly, in the disruption of the body; but that during the meeting, 
on account of a large proposed gift to founda Seminary at 
Omaha, and the answer of the Synod to it, such a spirit of enthu- 
siasm was awakened and such liberal sabscriptions were made 
that the whole Synod was fused into a most delightful unity, 
all past differences forgotten or buried, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the convention was phenomenally harmonious ard ac- 
cordant. 

Your correspondent, Prof. E. J .Wolf, D.D., one of ‘the able 
and honored leaders of a party which, to its unspeakable satis- 
faction, found itself, by a narrow margin, in the ascendant, and 
having everything its own way felt, of course, like calling in all 
surrounding churches to rejoice and be glad with him. 

That he wanted the minority to rejoice also was very natural. 
The Professor, in his jubilation, nv doubt was persuaded that 
the dignified and gracious acquiescence of the defeated party 
was a surrender of their well-considered convictions and an 
entire change over to the rejoicing victors. The latter are well 
pleased to have it thought that the questions are settled. But 
questions are never settled by votes. They can be settled finally 
only when settled righteously. 

What were the questions? On their surface they seem to be 
simple, if not significant. They were two: Ist, Whether we 
should have a hymn-book from which should be omitted the 
**Common Service,” and 2d, whether a new ‘development 
of Luther’s Catechism,” prepared at the direction of the Synod, 
should be accepted or not. These questions seem so small and 
insignificant that, no doubt, people who have regarded them 
only casually and from a distance have been led to wonder that 
a great intelligent Church could work itself into such a feyer- 
heat over them. This would seem all the more wonderful when 
it was known that the Service about which there was so much 
dispute was, after all, purely optional, and not binding any- 
where. Nochurch was required to use it, but might adopt it in 
whole or in part, or might entirely reject it without challenge 
or censure. 

Wasn't that liberty enough? is very plausibly asked by its 
friends. 

Then, as for the Catechism, it is claimed that it is simply a 
** development” of Luther’s Smali Catechism which all parties 
use and agree to regard as the best manual for its purpose in 
the world. 

All the questions, however, that disturb the General Synod, 
or that ever have disturbed it, save in the “‘ war times,” are 
these two or some modification of them. They are questions of 
faith and ritual. The latter has of late only assumed a grave 
importance, and the merit which it has is because of its sup- 
posed interpretation and expression of some peculiar aspects of 
the former. 

The controversy, then, is primarily about the faith and only 
secondarily about the ritual. 
how the questions, seemingly so insignificant, could grow into 
such commanding importance, for what is more vital to a 
Charch than its faith and its worship? .But what about the 
faith? Have we a Briggs among us? No, we have no questions 
about * inerrancy,” “ authority,” “future sanctification,” etc. 
But the old questions, peculiar to the Lutheran Confessions, are 
not settled yet. It is true, they have been hotly debated for 
four hundred years and they are still open questions. What 
are these? They are the sacramental ones, with their implica- 
tions and complications. 

When Lutherans speak of “distinctive doctrines,” a well- 
worn phrase, they mean the doctrines respecting baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, which distinguish the faith of their Church 
from other Protestant bodies in relation to the same subjects. 

The founders and early fathers of the General Synod did not 
emphasize the peculiar doctrines of the Lutheran Symbolical 
books on the Sacraments. The truth is they ignored them, and 
some who were most influential in founding that body wholly 
rejected them and resolutely opposed them as ** relics of Roman- 
ism.” Foremost and ablest among these was one who by com- 
mon consent is regarded as the ** Father of the General Synod,” 
S. S. Schmucker, D.D., and founder of the Seminary in this 
place. (See his ** Popular Theology,” 9th Ed.) 

For more than forty years from its origin the General Synod 
had ne internal disturbances on “ distinctive doctrines.” It 
rejoiced to declare that the distracting controversies about 
Baptismal Regeneration and Real Presence, which had wrought 
so much evil in the Lutheran Church in Germany, were left 
behind as profitless and vain, and that the faith of the General 
Synod was substantially that of the Reformed Churches. But 
gradually, by reason of large accessions from Europe, the Gen- 
eral Synod became infected with the old leaven and so rapidly 
did it work that it led to a split in 1866, and the formation of the 
General Council. This body interprets itself to the world by an- 
nouncing as one ef its dicta: ‘* Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
ministers only, Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only.” 

It was hoped after the secession of the founders of the Council 
that the General Synod would be left in peace to prosecute its 
work on its own liberal evangelical basis, true to itself and on 
termsof fraternity with sister Protestant Churches. But the 
leaven was not all removed and much was imported as before, 
with the exactly previous tendency. Hence the new Catechism 
and its echo, the Common Service. On the Sacraments, the 
Catechism is in exact harmony with the stringent and exclu- 
sive Lutheranism of the General Council. Itteaches Baptismal 
Regeneration in this explicit language (p. 144): beaten 

re 8 upon us eternallife, because 
wir Rey Vegan de hed prpeebe a with God has its begin- 
ning,” etc. 

Also, on the Lord’s Supper it teaches, after the manner of the 
same body, the most extreme views ever held by the Church in 
Germany respecting the literal substantial presence of the body 
and blood of Christ with the element in the Supper. It affirms 

(p. 151): 


** He(Christ) gives us not only bread and wine but his true, real 
and substantial body and blood.” 


This is argued and defended as true in the most literal sense, 
and with the greatest zeal. Just here is the root of all our diffi- 
culty. The persistent effort to commit the General Synod to 
these ** distinctive doctrines,” so distasteful to the fathers and 
founders of the General Synod, is the primal cate of all vur dis- 
turbances. 

Over these “distinctive doctrines” the General Synod has 
already waged one long war and suffered one violent disrup- 
tion, and when another, for the same cause, seems imminent, 
t is not strange there should be anxiety and unrest. 





This being so, it is easy to see. 


The idea that an enthusiastic collection for the founding of a 
new seminary should cancel the old dividing lines and make 
disagreeing parties all so sweetly and rapturously one, as Dr. 
Wolf makes believe, is hardly reasonable and not much to the 
credit of the General Synod as an earnest, intelligent body. 
Especially incredible is this when it is well understood that 
this new seminary is for the propagation of the “distinctive 
doctrines.” Asan instance of Dr. Wolf’s handling of the whole 
case reference may be made to a single instance. He says, in 
speaking of the discussion on the Catechism, “ A solitary voice, 
that of Dr. Valentine, was heard in repudiating the Catechism.” 
The impression sought to be made is that Dr. Valentine, the 
learned and honored president of the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, was alone in his opinion. Suppose that were so, he 
isa‘ host in himself.” But the inference that, as he was the 
only speaker, he was without support, is nota true one. 

The reason why none else opposed, is because his argument 
was complete and unanswerable. And had the motion to reject 
instead of to re-commit been submitted, his “lone voice” would 
have commanded the entire and powerful minority which he 
led on all other questions. 

To acalm observer the present indications are that the Gen- 
eral Synod will within this decade be landed upon the unmodi- 
fied basis of the General Council and using its liturgical forms, 
or, in case all cannot be safely delivered to this* body, then to 
suffer another disruption, like that in 1866, with a repetition of 
like consequences and experiences. Probably the peculiar con- 
stitution of the General Synod and its Teutonic elements neces- 
sarily deliver it over, under Providence, to this style of develop- 
ment and the achievement of its destined mission. We do not 
despair, but wait hopefully while we would work faithfully in 
our lot as we find it to-day. JOEL SWARTZ. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 


+> 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“Why do you wish to learn to read?” asked a missionary 
of a heathen woman. ‘“*That I may have food for my heart.” 
Such a need must be supplied.—Dr. H. C. MaBre. 





-- This proceeding of the Directors of Union Seminary is, we 
believe, a novelty in the history of the Presbyterian Church. A 
Theological School has never before been arrayed against its 
chief Court. The Seminaries of the Church haye borné close 
relations to the General Assembly ever since their establish- 
ment by the Church in the early part of the century.—The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia, 


----That school of profanity and of vice in all its forms, the 
racecourse, has opened tor the season. Incalculable, desperate 
injury is inflicted upon the young men and women, the boys and 
girls, who are attracted to the races. The stables introduce in 
a community a company of most unscrupulous, drunken, im- 
pure, godless and profane men and women. In daring, utter 
wickedness they have no superiors.—The Christian Intelligencer. 


.. We are glad to see it stated that during the visit of the 
Presidential party to the wine-growing regions of California, 
the President and Mr. Wanamaker courteously but positively 
retused wine and champagne on all occasions, and that,the party 
everywhere honored the Sabbath. This will give genuine pleasure 
to Christian people all over the land, who have been laboring 
so long to bring about reforms in this direction.—The Heraid 
and Presbyter. 


--The universe is hand-painted, it is not machine work. 
Every sunset is an original, every landscape is a masterpiece; 
there are no chromos in Nature. Even that which seems at first 
sight to confused perception to be an exact copy of some other 
thing always reveals its own peculiar individual difference upon 
more minute and distinct examination. The shepherd knows 
his flock as individuals and by name, it is the stranger who sees 
them only as a confused repetition of sheep.—The Lutheran, 


... We do not here say whether the policy of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church on this point is right or wrong—that is a 
matter they must decide for themselves—but we must think 
that the putting of these young men under discipline for hay- 
ing in a proper manner, and certainly not in a bad spirit, pro- 
posed to advocate a reform of that policy on this question was 
not in keeping with the spirit of the age, nor with the genius of 
all Rrotestant institutions.—The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


..Lottery literature, lottery newspapers by the ton, and, 
what is more dangerous, lottery money, are beginning to circu- 
late. It is, therefore, time that those who hold their State’s 
honor above money, their own liberties above gold, and the right 
of self-government above price, should arouse themselves and 
combat this enemy of the public peace, this devourer of the peo- 
ple’s substance, this destroyer of the people’s liberties, this 


Orleans. 


.. [t is evident that the amendments to the prohibitory law 
enacted last winter have reduced the sale of intoxicating drinks 
in Maine to the minimum, and this action of these fifty hotel 
keepers, whose places have at last ceased to be grog-shops, is a 
witness to the practical result of these amendments. In other 
words, the prohibitury law, instead of being a failure as these 
men claim, seems to be working fairly well, and if business in 
Maine is suffering because of this fact we should like to see the 
evidence of it.—Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me. 


--The agitations which now disturb nearly ali Protestant 
denominations grow out of one root, namely, a revolt from the 
old doctrine that the Bible and not human reason is the final 
standard of appeal in matters of faith and practice. . - The 
Catholic finds restin the doctrine of Papal infallibility. The 
foundation on which Protestants have always rested is an in- 
fallible book. Overthrow this doctrine and our preaching will 
be shorn of its strength, will produce more skepticism than 
faith, will save nobody, and Protestantism fails.—The Christian 
Advocate. 


..l believe that the resolution [of the Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary] as carried was an absolute violation of a 
compact solemnly agreed upon, and I could not consistently 
vote for it. [t should be borne in mind that the proposition 
which resulted in the compact with the General Assembly came 
from our ownBoard. I had too great a respect for this compact to 
vote for a resolution which swept away in an instant a compact 
of twenty years’ standingand trial. After but an hour’s debate 
the directors refused to recognize the action of the Assembly, 
which had exercised its right of disapproval for the first time 
since 1870. That is surely very hot-headed and hasty action if 
there ever was any, and is in marked contrast with the methods 
of the Assembly, which spent three days in debating the disap- 
proval of Dr. Briggs.—The Ry. R. R. Boots, D.D., of the 
Board of Directors. 


..As has been pointed out again and again in these pages, 





and as steadily ignored by the Catholic press, the Sunday ques- 


smircher of the State’s reputation.— The Christian Advocate, New ° 


tion is an evidence of that struggle which is going on almcst 
unnoticed between Christian and non-Christian. It is not a 
question of rational amusement for the multitude on Sundays, 
but whether the Sunday shall not be abolished altogether. We 
are therefore in favor of diminishing rather than increasing the 
liberties now permitted on Sunday. It isa war measure, and 
its adoption will secure the support of every sincere Christian. 
In the presence of an unscrupulous, popular, and well-armed 
foe we are not disposed to accept their taunts as arguments, or 
to be moved to hasty action by their sneers. If leisure for the 
study of art, literature, music, for the development of skill in 
rowing, for communion with Nature, is necessary to the work - 
man, let him get it through the passing of the eight-hour law, 
which is destined to give him enough time during the week for 
diversion of every kind. The Sunday should remain the day of 
rest and prayer, and as long as the followers of Christ remain 
the majority in this land their observance of the Sunday should 
find plain expression in the laws of the State. In any case the 
position of American Christians at this moment with regard to 
the Sunday must comfort and stimuate the followers of inger- 
80l!.—The Catholic Review. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

COONEY, W. M., Pella, Ia., called to St. Paul, Neb. 
CORNET, E., Vineland, N. J., called to Colchester, Conn. 
CLOWE, GEo. W., People’s ch., New York City, resigns. 
CROSS, Tomas J., ord. June lth, Philadelphia, Penn. 


—S— G. D., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Huntington, 
ass 


HALE. W.C., Newton Theo. Inst., acvepis call to Missoula, 
Mont 


HANSEN, J. A., Ticonderoga, accepts call to Waterford, iy A 
HENSHEY, B. B., Phillipsburg, accepts call to Indiana, Penn. 
IRVING, J. J., Morris, Lil., resigns. 

LEM ARD, T. 8S., Beatrice, Neb., accepts call to Friendship, 


LONG, W. B., Seymour, Ia., resigns. 


MAUL, he R., Mariner’s Snug Harbor, accepts call to Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 
MASON, EDwarD O., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 


MEREDITH, G. J., Crozer Theo. Sem., accepts call to White- 
hall, Penn. 


REED, A. A., Bennington, N. Y., resigns. 


SALSMAN F. J., Newton Theo. Inst., accepts call to Ratter- 
drum, idaho. 


SANDERS, H. M., Brooklyn, called to Madison Ave. ch., New 
York, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS, W. P., Lansing, called to Perry, Mich. 
TYSON, T. K., Palmyra, accepts call to Western, Neb. 


WARREN, H. M., yen Theo. Sem., called to the People’s ch., 
New York, N. 


wos.’ T. O., Ton Tll., called to Scandinavian ch., Fargo, 


YOUNG, T. 8., Rood house, accepts call to Moline, Il. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, Josepsa F.. Ferndale, accepts call to W. Oakland, Cal. 

BAILEY, Henry, Franklin, N. Y., accepts callto Middletown 
Springs, Vt. 

BARY, Emi B., Newcastle, N. H., resigns. 


BAUMAN, Apotpa H., Pacific Sem., accepts call to Willamina 
and Sheridan, Ure. 


BINGHAM, E. B., Woodstock, Conn., died June Ith. 


BERLEM, JAMES W., Haverhill, Mass., called to New London, 
onn. 


SUR, Meonane M., East Concord, accepts call to Alstead, 


CHITTENDEN. AnpDrReEw H., Andover, called to Collinwood, O. 
CULES, F. J., East Portiand, Ore., accepts call to Woodland, 
Ja " 


FRANCE, PaRVIN M., Dwight, I11., resigns. 
SS a »GEorGE E., Fresno, Cal., accepts call to Bar Har- 
r, 

FRINK, Lemvet T., Maybee, Mich., accepte call to Syivania 
and West Millgrove, 0. 

HART, FRED W.., Colorado City, Col., resigns. 

ae. vs W., San Jose, accepts call to First ch.. Berke- 
ey, Cal. 

HILL, GeorGeE, Thompson, called to Cleveland, O. 

JENKINS, Davin T., Pelican Rapids, Minn., resigns. 

LINCOLN, 8. W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Cleveiand, 0. 

MERRIAM, CHARLES L., Paterson, N. J., resigns. 

MILLS, Hewry S., Huron, 8. D., resigns. 

MULLIGAN, Joan A., accepts call to Wy more, Neb. 


— WALLACH, St. Paul, called to Plymouth ch., Seattle, 
ash 


PAYNE, Henry S., Wabaunsee, Kan., resigns. 


PRESCOTT, GeorGe W., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., accepts call to 
Chandlerviile, Iil. 


RAMSDELL, Frank E., Andover Sem., accepts call to Gard- 
ner, Mass. 


STAUB, Joan J., Pacific Sem., accepts call to Scappoose, Ore. 


STOUDENMIRE, WItitam C., Chenoa, accepts cail to Park 
Manor, Chicago, Lil. 


bak Sy ai Joun W., inst. June Mth, Central ch., New Or- 
eans, 


WILSON, Henry, ‘Armour, accepts call to Canton, S. D. 


WRBITZKY, Epmunp, ppocente call to work among the Bohe- 
miansin St. Louis, Mo. 


YALE, Davip L., Andover Sem., accepts call to Rockport, Me. 
FREE BAPTIST. 

CRABTREE, N. B., Clarksville, called to Centerburgh, O. 

HALE, Rev. MR., Marion, O., resigns. 

Bach. J. A., Preston Hollow, accepts call to South Hartford, 


ROGERS, C. W.., inst. recently, Farnumeaville, Mass. 

SIMONTON, A. M., Bloomfield, O., resigns. 

wages. C. W., South Hartford, N. Y., accepts call to Akron, 
0. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAIRD, JouN F., Hanover, accepts cal] to Seymour, Ind. 


CLARK, RICHARD A., Lanesbero, Minn., called to Richland 
Center and Fancy Creek, Wis. 


DILLINGHAM, Juun H., Hebron, accepts call to Arcoba, Ill. 

EVANS, CHARLEs A., Jr., Lebanon, Penn., resigns. 

GRACE. James, Keyport, N. J., accepts call to South Denver 

GRAVES, C. F., Valentine, omnis call to Ponca, Neb. 

HEILIGMAN, Pau. Monroe, O., called to Crosswell, Mich. 
ited -, Canonsburg, accepts call to Ingram, Penn. 

HIN AN, FRANK, Auburn, N. Y., accepts call to South Boston, 

LOBA, Ji me Kalamazoo, Mich, accepts call to the McAll Mis- 


tome , France 
Ew W., New York, N. Y., resigns. 
PAWSONS, , Seattle, Wash., resigns. 


a A ney. B. W., Hamilton College, accepts call to Rochester, 
PHELPS, GrorGe O., inst. June 12th, Potsdam, N. Y 
REED, James L. , Barnesville, O., accepts call to” Leetedale, 





Penn 
SEXTON, W. D., Hillsdale, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 
HOM —— called to Montgomery, N. Y. 





T 
WARREN, J. M., Ballard, Wash.. resigns. 
WELLER, 8. te 


H., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
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CASTING OUT THE CHURCH. 


By a vote of ninety-five to thirty-seven the Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church has expelled five 
true, able and useful ministers. lt did not expel them 
because they had preached any doctrine contrary to the 
belief of the Church ; they were not adjudged guilty 
of heresy with respect to any of the doctrines set forth 
in any of the creeds of Christendom; nor were they 
expelled for insubordination. It is well known that 
the Synod occupies an attitude of dissent toward the 
Constitution of the United States, and that because that 
Constitution does not recognize the headship of Jesus 
Christ in national affairs, the Synod prohibits all the 
members of the Church from voting in national, State 
and local elections. These youog men were not expelled 
because they bad violated that law. They were 
expelled because they had simply united in a declaration 
to the effect that, in their judgment, the Church in 
receiving new members ought not to insist that they 
should be bound to the Church’s “‘ explanation in the 
matter of political dissent,” but that they should be 
received on the acceptance of the Testimony and Terms 
of Communion, 

For the offense of holding this meeting and adopting 
this declaration the ministers were put on trial before 
their presbyteries last year, and were suspended. Their 
cases came before the annual Synod in Pittsburgh, on 
appeal; and, after a long deliberation, the judgment of 
the presbyteries has been confirmed, and these men 
have been expelled from the Church. 

We do not hesitate to say that, in our judgment, this 
is a most unrighteous act. These young men were able 
and successful ministers. Not a word has been alleged 
against their doctrinal soundness in matters of faith, or 
against their ministerial character. The sole reason 
for shutting them out of the Church of God is that they 
have declared in favor of a modification of a law 
ef the Churehb. On the theory that the Church 
of Jesus Christ is a club to which men may be 








admitted or from which they may be expelled at the 
pleasure of the members of that club, no fault could be 
found with such a decision, if it did not violate the rules 
of the club; but our idea of the Church of Christ is that 
it is broader than any merely social organization in 
which men of kindred tastes and like purposes meet for 
social enjoyment or mental or moral improvement. The 
Church of Jesus Christ was intended by him to be as 
broad us the Gospel he proclaimed. As tuat Gospel is a 
Gospel of invitation to everybody, without distinction of 
race, or sex, or age, or social condition, it logically fol- 
lows that the Church, which is organized of those who 
accept that Gospel, should be as broad in its terms of 
communion or fellowship as the Gospel of invitation; and 
any law set up by any Church which excludes from its 
fellowship thuse whom the Gospel calls and wkom the 
Spirit regenerates,and whom God himself fellowships, is 
in opposition, in our judgment, to Christ’s law of fellow- 
ship. If the Reformed Presbyterian Church believes 
that the Government of the United States is a godless 
Government because its Constitution does not recog- 
nize the headship of Christ, it has a right to protest 
against it; it has a righé to use all the influence and ar- 
gument it can bring to bear to induce the people of the 
United States to change the Constitution in this respect. 
But what right is given to this Church anywhere in the 
teachings of Christ or of the New Testament to refuse to 
receive into its communion devout followers of Christ 
unless they agree to forego the privilege and duty of a 
citizen, or toexpel from its communion those who de- 
clare that while they themselves are willing to obey this 
law, the Church, in their judgment, ought not to impose 
it on others? It can scarcely be that the majority of the 
Synod hold that the act of the ministers whom they have 
expelled is an act which would exclude them from the 
kingdom of grace and glory. And yet for this act they 
have been cast out of the Church; they have been visit- 
ed with the severest punishment within the power of 
the Church to inflict; they have been thrust out as rutb- 
lessly as tho they had been proved to be atheists, or to 
be guilty of the greatest immorality of conduct. 

In this case it is the Church, not the expelled ministers, 
which is guilty of reprehensible conduct. 

There is at least one thing in connection with this 
melancholy matter which sober Christians can rejoice 
over—the result probably will not add another to the 
already numerous branches into which the Reformed 
Presbyterians are divided. The young men who have 
been expelled, together with others who find the action 
of the Synod intolerable, will be welcomed into the 
United and other branches of the Presbyteriac family, 
which do not regard the most important duties of a 
citizen as in conflict with those of a Christian. We 
honor the member of the Synod who, when he was 
called upon to vote on the cases of these young minis- 
ters, stood up boldly and said: 

“*T would rather stand with the Lord than with the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. I vote No.” 

The spirit and law of Christ were not represented by 
the ninety-five who voted Yes, but by the thirty-seven 
who voted No. 


& 


PERMANENCY IN MISSIONARY ENDEAVOR. 


THE last decade of the century is fairly under way, and 
before we fully realize it will be complete. On every 
hand there is both the prophecy and the resolve that its 
story of missionary activity and success shall far exceed 
that of any previous period. 

The outlook is most hopeful. At no time before in 
the history of the Church have there been so many in- 
terests centering in the foreign field. At no time has 
there been such wide diffusion of information, such ex- 
tended consecration to the work, and on the whole such 
liberal giving. The activity, too, is wisely yuided. 
Every department of human experience and research 
contributes its quota to its management. Business abil- 
ity of the highest order conducts its finances. Com- 
merce provides it with means of advance and communi- 
cation. The best results of science, scholarship, me- 
chanical invention, are placed at the disposal of those 
whose one great aim is to carry the Gospel to those lands 
that are still in darkness. 

Such activity, with the blessing that is promised, 
must and will insure success. Of that there is no doubt, 

As we look forward and anticipate the result, how- 
ever, it will be well for us to shape before our minds as 
clearly as possible what will constitute the success, that, 
as the years go by, we may judge wisely as to the fulfill- 
ment of our hopes. The success of foreign missions 
appears in two forms. One is apparent and easily rec- 
ogvized; it is measured by the number of agents em- 
ployed, obstacles overborne, districts, cities, hamlets 
visited, congregations gathered, churches erected, 
schools established, individuals reached with the Gospel 
message, baptisms and conversions recorded. The other 
cannot well be put into words; it does not figure in sta- 
tistical tables: it furnishes few points for popular ad- 
dresses. Itis scarcely tangible, even to tho missionary 
himself, much less to the foreign observer. Many a man 
and woman works faithfully, with little, if any, per- 
ception of it until some unexpected test brings it out into 
the light. It is that growth in Christian character which 
makes independent self development possible, and which 











insures the establishment of the Church of Christ on 
sure foundations. 

The total of missionary success lies in the preservation 
of the due proportion of these two forms or elements, the 
outward profession or appearance and the inward 
growth. The first supplies the impulse but the second 
must also retain a certain relation to it, or both lose 
power. 

It may seem a paradox, yet it is none the less true, 
that one of the great dangers that foreign missions have 
to meet is the too rapid addition to church membership 
of men and women whose conception of Christian life is 
but a shade removed from their old heathenism. It is 
matter of simple history that one of the great causes 
for the spiritual deadness of the Oriental Churches was 
the sudden influx into them of really unconverted pa- 
gans. We may point to the day of Pentecost, but the 
thousands whom the Apostles gathered into the new 
Church were men and women brought up in the idea of 
a church, and for whom the transition from one cove- 
nant to another was comparatively easy. We may 
point to the Sandwich Islands, and recent events will, 
perhaps, make us hesitate as to the thoroughness of the 
national conversion. The wondrous work among the 
Telugus has owed its permanence, at least ina degree, to 
the continued pressure of surrounding heathenism and 
to the wise conservatism of the missionaries who, as in- 
dicated in a letter on another page, are careful not to ad- 
mit too fast. 

It is probably not too much to say that without such 
an exercise of divine power and grace as God has not 
seen fit to manifest in the whole history of his Church, 
the greatest calamity that could happen to Japan would 
be the immediate acceptance of Christianity by the 
whole Empire. Undoubtedly with God all things are 
possible, but God isn’t in the habit of doing all that is 
possible, or at least all that we are apt to think possible; 
and the greatest mistake we as his servants can make is 
to assume that he will take an entirely different course 
in the conduct of his kingdom on earth in the future 
from what he has taken in the past. Does it seem a 
harsh statement that we have just made in regard to 
Japan? Look atita moment. There are about 40,000,- 
000 people in the Empire. Of these not 40,000 are 
Protestant Christians. Supposing the whole remainder 
during the next nine years were to become convinced 
of the truth of Christianity and accept it. Realize, if 
you can, the amount of instruction that would be nec- 
essary in order that these nearly 40,000,000 should have 
such an understanding of genuine Christian life and truth 
as would enable them not only to grow themselves in 
likeness to Christ, but instruct and train up their chil- 
dren. It isone thing toconvince a pagan that Christ is 
his oaly Saviour, it is another and far more difficult thing 
to bring him to see what is involved in that salvation, and 
set before him the ideal of Christian life, without which 
that life not only cannot develop itself, but cannot be 
imparted to others. 

We hear a great deal in these days of independent 
normal self-development of native churches, of the folly 
of undertaking to establish a Western or American 
Christianity in Asia. Alltrue, But we must not forget 
that the Christian Asiatic must be something radically 
different from the pagan Asiatic, not merely in outward 
expression of belief but in fundamental principle of 
life. In the accomplishment of that difference, in the 
building up of native Christian character, lies the highest 
success of mission work. It is not to be attained by 
mere evangelistic preaching, however successful that 
may be; itis not secured chiefly by education, tho of 
the broadest, most liberal type. It depends upon the 
daily personal contact of new-born souls with conse- 
crated men and women who have learned in their own 
lives how to overcome temptation, who have been taught 
of God how to try the spirits and test them whether they 
be of God. A soul born out of heathenism is like a 
child born into the world, unable to clothe and feed 
itself properly. Even the Bread of Life must be broken 
to it sparingly, lest it prove too much for its simple di- 
gestive powers, and there be developed in the little com- 
munity such forms of belief as completely exhaust all 
Christian vitality. 

This is slow work; but oll sure work isslow. It is 
hard work, the hardest that the faithful missionary has 
todo. But it isthe work that tells. And success in it 
must keep pace with success in outward advance if that 
advance is to be permanent. 

How is it to be secured? 

First. By keeping on the field such an increasing 
force of missionaries that those who can do this work 
shall not be required to drop it and go to the front; or 
that those who are best fitted for the attack shall not be 
compelled to draw back within the lines and look after 
the reserves, 

Second. By supplying all needed materials in the form 
of schools, and especially a Christian literature, that 
native Christian life may find its proper nutriment. 

Third. By remembering this great work in daily 
prayer to God, remembering, however, that ‘faith 
without works is dead, being alone.” No one will say 
that the churches are unequal to the task. They can 
accomplish it if they will. We believe they will, and 
that each year of the decade will show a higher point 
reached, 
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THE END OF THE BACCARAT CASE. 


CoL. WILLIAM GorRDON CuMMING has lost his suit, won 
a wife, and been expelled from the army. 

We may briefly review the case. A rich family of 
Wilsons struggling to get into good society invited the 
Prince of Wales to make them a visit. He was willing 
to doit. We cannot say exactly why, but it is cenven- 
ient for him to patronize rich parvenus. He is an ex- 
travagant man, with expenses that go far beyond his 
income; his tastes are low, and gambling is one of his 
favorite vices. Parliament will not pay his debts, and 
gossip will have it, very plausibly, that rich men whom 
he honors with his society and thus introduces into the 
upper circles, somehow manage to make it for his inter- 
est. We do not know that it is true that the senior 
Wilson, as cable dispatches report, had been good 
enough to reduce the Prince’s debts by the amount of 
more than one hundred thousand dollars; but somehow 
it can hardly be otherwise than that it was worth the 
Prince’s while to go to the Wilsons’ house and there 
play baccarat with their guests. Baccarat, it seems, is the 
Prince’s favorite gamble. He owns the outfit and 
travels about with it, and the game was a condition 
of the visit, altho it was forbidden by the head of the 
house at other occasions. So while the Prince was at 
Tranby Croft they played every evening, stakes run- 
ning up as high as a thousand dollars. One of the 
young men believed he saw Sir William Gordon 
Cumming cheat by transferring the counters; and he 
told others of the company who also watched 
and also saw the cheating done. They did not denounce 
him publicly be cause it would make a scandal in which 
the Prince of Wales would be involved; but the whole 
company required Sir Gordon Cumming to sign a paper 
promising never again to play any game of chance. 
This was equivalent to a confession of guilt, and he 
could not but have understood itso. The whole party, 
including the Prince of Wales, believed him guilty. 
All who signed the paper promised to keep it perfectly 
secret, but somebody, probably the Prince of Wales, 
blabbed, and it came to be whispered about everywhere. 
Tnen, and not till then, Sir Gordon Cumming brought 
suit against the Wilsons for slander. The case was tried. 
The Prince, who has once before been a witness in a 
case affecting the good name of a lady and whose testi- 
mony then cleared the lady—whether he told the truth, 
or whether, as has been so often stated, he “ perjured 
himself like a gentleman”—the Prince, we say, on this 
occasion briefly gave the facts as known to him and ac- 
knowledged that he believed Sir Gordon guilty. There 
was nothing specially sensational about the trial except 
the extraordinary attempt of the counsel for the prose- 
cution to save Sir Gordon Cumming by what was in fact 
an attack upon the Prince of Wales. But it did no good, 
and the defendants were acquitted. 

Now the extraordinary thing about it all is that the 
public sympathy in what is called society goes with Sir 
William Gordon Cumming. The titled ladies who at- 
tended the court all showed their sympathy with him. 
He was distinguished as a soldier; he had a handsome, 
noble, martial bearing; he stood up proudly and pro- 
tested his innocenve; and against him was the word of a 
family that was trying to crowd intu the highest exclu- 
sive society of the Kingdom. They were not popular. 
They had not inherited their money, but earned it hon- 
estly; and they wanted to make a show with it. Parve- 
nus are not popular. It does not seem to have made 
much difference tothe public whether Sir Gordon Cum- 
ming really cheated or not, if they could only kick the 
Wilsons. 

Nevertheless, the Wilsons were quite in the right. 
Assuming that they were to gamble, and to gamble to 
please the Prince, they could not do anything e!se but 
watch when they suspected cheating, and then keep quiet 
about it, so as to protect the Prince. Their conduct seems 
to have been unexceptionable in this matter; while under 
the ethics of gamblers, Sir Gordon Cumming’s conduct 
was as low as it could be. Now, to our unsophisticated 
mind, gambling is as bad as any other kind of cheating. 
It is in itself a form of robbery, of getting something for 
nothing. Nevertheless, if we may try to put ourselves 
on the gamblers’ level and understand the gamblers’ 
honor, it must be remembered that those who gamble 
together agree to rob each other under certain condi- 
tions, and their faithful adherence to those conditions is 
what they call their honor, and their debts of honor are 
based on this state of things. To lie aud cheat when 
thus upon honor must seem to a gambler the most atro- 
cious of all things. Such a man they recognize as a 
thief, just as duelists call a man a murderer who shoots 
his pistol before the word. It is perfectly understood 
that a man caught cheating at cards is ruled out of all 

society, and is kicked out of every club, and is no longer 
allowed to be on speaking terms with any gentleman. 
One is almost inclined to think that those ladies whose 
sympathies are all with the man who had confessed 
himself a cheat, do not look upon cheating at cards asa 
very heinous offense. Indeed, it suggests that these 
English gamblers would themselves cheat if they got 
the chance, and that they do not accordingly feel such 
a deep-seated horror of the man who does such a thing. 
The story is told of an American family gbroad, a 
mother ang children, who opcupied roome pn the same 








étage with a continental Prince. The little children 
were playing in the hall when a lackey appeared and 
told them they offended his Royal Highness with their 
noise. ‘Tell his Royal Lowness,” was the reply of the 
spirited boy of eight, “‘ that he offendsme.” The lackey 
was angry, and asked what ke meant by sending such 
a message as that. The boy repeated: ‘*Tell his Im- 
perial Lowness that he offends me.” The man retired 
in a towering rage, when the mother, who had heard the 
disturbance, came out to inquire what it meant, and 
when she asked her son why he gave such a rude answer, 
the boy replied: ‘‘ 1 have been informed that he cheats 
at cards, and what can be so offensive or low as that?” 

Sir William Gordon Cumming was married the next 
day but one after his trial to an American heiress, 
Here is another case like that of Sir Charles Dilke, where 
the woman comes in to help the man. It will be re- 
membered that Lady Dilke, to wLom Sir Charles was 
engaged at the time of the trial in which he was co- 
respondent, telegraphed from India that she would 
stand by him, and return immediately and marry him. 
This is precisely what Miss Garner has done. We have 
extraordinary illustrations of late of the success of the 
policy whichit would seem ought always to be pursued 
by a notorious criminal whois fortunate enough to es- 
cape prison. He should, itis clear, do what Sir Charles 
Dilke and what Mr. Parnell did, and what Sir Gordon 
Cumming has done, brazen it out with great effrontery, 
proclaim his innocence, declare he is an injured man, 
pose before the country, and if he is unwedded, marry a 
wife. That same insane sentimentality which makes 
women send bouquets to murderers in prison may be 
depended upon to make a host of women and femin- 
ine men stand up for bim and make a hero of him. 

So Sir Gordon may be dismissed, but not the Prince 
of Wales nor his set. Queen Victoria is seventy-two 


years of age. The Prince is fifty, and a grand- 
father. The women of the family are virtuous, 
and an example of all propriety. The men 


of the family have been, with scarce an excep- 
tion, a disgrace to the nation. The other day a man, 
to whom a license to keep a saloon was refused in Pitts- 
bugh, because he had kept a gambling hell, defended 
bimself by saying that the Prince of Wales gambled. 
‘*That may be,” replied the Commissioner; *‘ but he 
could not get alicense in this court.” Not the Liberal 
papers alone but the Tory papers score him unmerciful- 
ly. Oneof them suggests that if he had taken the 
pledge never to touch cards again as well as Sir Gordon 
Cumming it would be better for the country. The re- 
ligious conventions are speaking plainly, ands ome of 
them are passing votes requesting him to promise to 
give up gambling. The English people are willing to 
have Victoria seem to rule over them as long as she 
lives; but what use would they have for the Prince? 
What sort of an example would he set to the people as 
their king? The English people are very long suffering, 
and it 1s very difficult to tell how long they will endure 
the old institution, which is stately and picturesque. But 
there is a growing sentiment not in the middle classes 
alone, but among tne upper classes, not in one party 
alone but in both, that augurs ill for the succession 
of the Prince of Wales. The time may not yet be ripe. 
It may be that when the Crown goes the Lords Tem- 
poral must go too. It may be that we shall have a crash 
which shall overthrow the Upper House of Parliament, 
and entail, and primogeniture, and the whole aris- 
tocracy. 





POPE LEO ON THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 





THE cable dispatches did not misrepresent the Encyli- 
cal Letter of Leo XIII on the condition of labor. The 
full text, which we have carefully read, adds very little 
to what was ther reported. Yet a deliverance coming 
from a personage held in such honor and speaking with 
such authority to half the Christian Church in the 
world, and infused with so sweet a spirit, deserves seri- 
ous attention. 

The Encyclical begins with the assertion that some 
remedy must be quickly found for the misery and 
wretchedness which press 80 heavily on a large majority 
of the very poor, a condition of things made much 
more serious by the concentration of labor and of 
wealth, so that the masses of the poor bear a yoke little 
better than slavery itself. This is a very strong state- 
ment and seems to demand a very radical remedy. The 
Pope tirst considers the remedy offered by the Sccialists 
and rejects it entirely on the ground that it would rob 
the laboring man of his savings. He has a right not 
only to remuneration, but to dispose of that remunera- 
tion as he pleases, to live sparingly, to save money, and 
to invest his savings in a permanent form. This, Social- 
ism does not allow. A man has by nature the right to 
possess property of his own and to save property for his 
children, and to hold as his own the land which he has 
reclaimed from eterility or has obtained from those who 
did so reclaim it. The holding of property is a right of 
a family as well as of an individual, and such private 
property must be inviolable, 1 

This is the stongest and best part of the Encyclical; 
but when it comes to finding a remedy for the evils 
degcrihed, a real weakness displays itself. We have 
little more than commonplaces apd platitudes, We 





are told that religion must draw the rich and the poor 
together, and that the rich must take an interest in the 
workingman’s concerns and give him what is just and 
right, and that Christian morality conduces to temporal 
prosperity. Reference is then made to that charity 
which Christianity teaches in the care for the poor and 
for orphans, and to the duty of the State to see to it 
that no particular class suffer; that laborers, and 
especially women and children, be not allowed to work 
too long hours, and that employers be not allowed to 
tyrannize over their workmen, Strikes are caused by 
the long hours of labor or by insufficient wages. These 
will be prevented by just treatment. Workmen have a 
right to a living for themselves and for their household, 
and a right to reasonable rest. But how these rights 
shall be secured and how far the State shall control 
wages, we are not informed, altho we are told that the 
hours of labor and sanitary precautions do come within 
the purview of the State. 

The chief method by which Leo XIII proposes to ame- 
liorate the condition of the laborer appears to be by 
societies for mutual help. He does not indicate that 
these workmen’s associations shall have liberty to order 
strikes; but he seems to desire that they shall be a sort of 
Catholic benefit and insurance societies. All this, of 
course, is very good; but it does not touch very clesely 
the conflict between capital and labor in which the 
workmen can accomplish very little, unless they can 
exert that power of combination which can be set up 
against the power which capital employs, and resist it. 

We do not anticipate that this Encyclical will have 
very much influence. It is the utterances of a good and 
earnest man who is a thousandfold better and more in- 
telligent than his predecessor,and who is eagerly anxious 
to do something more than say *‘ Non possumus,” No one 
can read it withcut admiring his personality. But no 
one who knows the problem will feel that he has mastered 
it, or that his Catholic Insurance Societies more than 
touch the fringe of it. 


» 


“HOW TO DRAW THE LINE.” 


WE have received from Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, the following 
letter of inquiry under the above title. We give the 
letter in full: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THE INDEPENDENT has interested, not to say puzzled, 
some of us by urging a stricter enforcement of creed tests. 
It thereby lays itself open to the objection often urged 
against the higher criticism—its position is negative and 
destructive rather than positive and constructive. It will 
confer great benefits on the Church if it will try the con- 
structive method. Let it frame astatement of allowable 
liberty within the bounds of the Confession. As I think, 
it will discover the following points to be true: 

1. A rigid insistence upon the Westminster doctrine of 
transmission of the Bible would vacate every chair of exe- 
gesis in the Church. The doctrine is that the text has 
been by God’s “singular care and providence kept pure in 
all ages.”’ 

2. A rigid insistence upon the inerrancy of the Scrip- 
tures in their original autographs, which is supposed by 
some to be the teaching of the Confession, will vacate a 
large majority of the chairs of exegesis as well as of his- 
tery and systematic theology. This, of course, might be in 
the interest of the truth. But the probabilities are very 
much against it unless we are to take the ground that lay- 
men are to judge rather than experts. 

8. But if we cannot insist upon these poinis in all their 
seventeenth-century strictness then we cannot shut out 
Dr. Briggs. At least no one has yet made clear how we 
may shut him out. Our contention is that the lesser evil 
is to give liberty to Christian scholarship. If its tendency 
is dangerous it will contradict the Confession soon enough. 
Would THE [NDEPENDENT deprive its able, reverent and 
cautious contributor, the Rev. J. H. Bernard, B.D., of a 
chair in the Presbyterian Church, if he were elected to one? 
If not, on what ground will it vote against Dr. Briggs? By 
laying down the scheme for “ safe’’ Biblical Theology and 
Criticism THE INDEPENDENT will place us under obiiga- 
tion. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 

In reply to Professor Smith’s first observation ws wish 
to say that we have been concerned not so much for a 
stricter enforcement of creed tests, not so much for 
the particular orthodoxy of this or that Church, as for 
the maintenance of the integrity und authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. We do not believe, by any means, 
that the Westminster Confession is a perfect one, even 
with the emendations proposed by the revisers. But the 
case of Professor Briggs is at bottom not a question 
whether this or that statement of the Westminster Con- 
fession shall be rigidly enforced, but whether he is at 
liberty in the Presbyterian Church to play fast and 
loose with those doctrines respecting the Word of God 
which are believed and are most precious to our common 
Protestantism. 

Professor Smith asks us to frame a statement of al- 
lowable liberty within the bounds of the Confession. 
He should know thut this is not a proper or a pertinent 
request; and if we were unwise enough to comply with 
it, the result would only be waste labor. The only au- 
thority known that can lay down the “ limits of liber- 
ty” under the Confession is the proper courts of the 
Church, If Professor Smith were to make such a re- 
quest of his Presbytery as he has made of us, his Pres- 


bytery would be likely to say to him that it does not 
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spend its time in deciding abstract questions, and that if 
he wants a decision he must present a concrete case for 
trialand judgment. There is no civil court in the land 
that would undertake to decide an important question 
of law abstractly. A request tothe Supreme Court of 
the United States, for example, asking that it fix the 
limits of the operation of the famous Wilson Original 
Package act, would be regarded by all lawyers as ab- 
surd, The court itself would not consider it for a mo- 
ment, When such acase as that of Dr. Briggs arises, 
where particular acts or utterances are concerned, we 
do not hesitate to express our opinion; but to formulate 
a general plan, showing in exact phrases the lines inside 
of which all is allowable, and outside of which all is 
forbidden, isa task we would not undertake. 

It is for the proper courts of the Presbyterian Church, 
when a concrete case is presented, to indicate, in deciding 
that case, what liberty of opinion is allowable respect- 
ing the Westminster doctrine of the transmission of the 
Bible. If this doctrine is not now deemed an important 
or tenable one, as we believe, a rigid enforcement of it 
would not be insisted on by any Church court; and this 
brings us to the point that it is the consensus of the 
Church which fixes the limits of liberty respecting any 
part of the Confession. There was a time in the history 
of the Church when the preaching of some of the doc- 
trines incorporated in the revision might not, under the 
Confession, have been allowable; but the consensus of 
the Church has demanded and secured on these points 
a broader statement. 

As to the point raised by Professor Smith concerning 
the doctrine of inerrancy, we should say that the proper 
way to put it would be: Shall professors be allowed to 
teach the errancy of the Scriptures in their original 
autographs? Knowing the temper of the Church as ex- 
pressed in the recent action of the General Assembly 
and in its denominational press, we are quite sure that 
no Church court would hesitate long upon its decision 
in a concrete case presented to it involving this point, 
because this question goes to the root of the Church’s 
doctrine respecting the sacred Scriptures. Whatever 
may be the consensus of the Church as to the correct 
transmission of the Scriptures through all the ages, it is 
clear that it insists on an infallible, not a fallible Book. 
The ground on which THE INDEPENDENT has condemned 
the utterances of Professor Briggs is, that they tend to 
undermine the divine authority and infallibility of the 
** final rule of faith and practice.” There are deviations 
from the teachings of the Confession of Faith which are 
important, and deviations which are comparatively un- 
important, with reference to the vital faith of the 
Church. Those deviations which tend to weaken faith 
in the authority and infallibility of the Bible as God’s 
revelation to man are of supreme importance; and any 
law of liberty which allows them would necessarily be 
so broad, in our opinion, as practically to become a law 
of license. ° 


ss 





A BIG CONTRACT PROPOSED. 


In a late issue we prioted the report of the 
Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. There was one passage in it which deserves fur- 
ther notice, It concerns the race problem in the South 
—a problem which, as our Southern friends have not 
tired of telling us,is tremendous, is beyond solution, is 
something such as the North has no conception of—a 
problem such as it does not have to cope with, one that 
tasks the most sagacious political wisdom. We have 
sometimes wondered at it. It has seemed to us that 
there was nothing very difficult about it. The Negroes 
appeared to us to be a very peaceable and docile people, 
who asked nothing more than their rights—that they 
be treated like white men and allowed to vote and hold 
property and have their schools and to secure such 
recognition, political or social, as their progress might 
justify, But we have been told that we do not understand 
anything about it, and that we must yield to the judg- 
ment of those on the ground and who know the diffi- 
culties, We are therefore greatly delighted to read the fol- 
lowing from the report of the largest and most influen- 
tial religious body in the South. That report says: 

“Our work among the colored people has by no means 
reached the proportions its importance demands. To no 
people are we more deeply indebted than to them. Our 
past as well as our present relations to them form weighty 
obligations which should move us to seek in every way the 
betterment of their condition, but especially to give them 
that religious culture which will fit them both for this 
life and that which isto come. The race problem, as it is 
calle’, has been deemed by statesmen the most perplexing 
of all questions affecting our scciety and our political in- 
stitutions. We venture the assertion that it can and will 
be found of easy solution. 

“ With the great mass of the professed Christians among 
them members of Baptist churches, with three-fourths of 
this entire population under Baptist influence, we have 
but to take hold of their religious interests with an earnest- 
ness becoming Christian men, and they will respend to 
such expressions of kindness with an alacrity and a sin- 
cerity that will surprise every beholder. If the Baptists 
of the South will but open their eyes to see their opportu- 
nity and vpen their hearts to the stimulating influences of 
Christian obligation to these people, they will themselves 
be amazed and gratified at the ease and rapidity with 
which the end will be attained. We do not hesitate to 
affirm our confident belief that an expenditure under the 








best conditions by our Home Mission and State Boards of 
fifty thousand dollars a year for the next ten years will 
settle this race question forever.”’ 

Here we have the statement that the race problem, 
which *‘ has been deemed by statesmen the most per- 
plexing of all questions affecting our society and our 
political institutions” ‘‘will be found of easy solution.” 
This was startling enough; but we read further and we 
find the statement that if the Baptists of the South will 
expend “fifty thousand dollars a year for the next 


| ten years” under the best conditions for educational 


and religious work among the Negroes, the race ques- 
tion will be forever settled. 

Fifty thousand dollars a year for ten years! 
half a million dollars in all! Only half the amount of 
the Slater bequest! Only fifty thousand dollars a year, 
which is but about one-fifth as much as the American 
Missionary Association is spending, and only one-third 
as much as the Presbyterian Freedmen’s Board is 
spending, and only one-fourth as much as the Method- 
ist Freedmen’s Board is spending! The total amount 
to be spent in ten years, which will settle the race 
problem, is no more than the various religious bodies in 
the North are spending for religious and educational 
work among the Negroes every year. And with this 
tenth part of what they are spending the Southern 
Baptist Home Mission Board proposes to settle the 
problem in ten years, and is willing to take the contract. 

We believe they are right. We believe they could do 
it; and we believe it because the problem is already sub- 
stantially settled, and ten years will finish it anyhow. 
Fifty thousand dollarsa year from the Southern Bap- 
tists would be a great help, a greater help than five 
times as much, perhaps, from the North; not because it 
would do more preaching or more teaching, but because 
it would prove that the Baptists of the South are in sym- 
pathy with the Negroes, and really want them to be 
educated and to rise just as fast as they can. They are 
rising. They are getting wealth and intelligence, and 
are conquering their place. And that process is now 
going on very rapidly through the public schools and 
through higher institutions of learning. As Bishop 
Haygood has said, there has never been such a spectacle 
seen in all the world as this matchless record. Twenty- 
six years ago there were not enough Negroes in the 
South worth counting who could read, and now there 
are twenty-one thousand public schools for colored peo- 
ple, and not less than two and a quarter millions in the 
Southern States who can read. Besides these there are, 
says Bishop Haygood, about seventy institutions in the 
Southern States where higher education is given to the 
Negroes, sufficient to fit them as teachers, In these 
schools are about one thousand teachers and 16,500 
scholars, and, with possibly one exception, they are all 
under Christian influence. Bishop Haygood says that 
he has no business to solve that problem. His business 
is to go ahead and do right with absolute faith in Chris- 
tian education. That is what we believe; and we have 
in this report the proof that the Southern white man is 
very nearly converted to the belief that, to quote Bishop 
Haygood once more, ‘*‘ it does not breed an earthquake 
or a cyclone fora Negro to learn to read.” ‘ 

The Southern Baptists can well take that contract. The 
bulk of the Southern people believe in the free school 
system imposed upon them by the War, just as they 
believe in the abolition of slavery. They are willing to 
support that system; and just assure as that is a fact 
the race problem is ended, or will be ended witkin ten 
years. This does not mean that all injustice has come 
to an end, nor that Negroes can yet vote freely every- 
where; but it means that the beginning of the end has 
come, that Negroes are getting educated, andeducated to 
claim and exercise their rights, and that the white people 
are getting educated to give their rights to every one. 
The statement which we have quoted above is one of 
the most significant utterances of the New South. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE once more fail to reduce our pages to the normal 
standard. The eight extra pages this week are required by 
the missionary letters and reports of religious conventions. 
Colonel Higginson gives us one of those delightful literary 
essays in which he has no competitor; Professor Green, of 
Princeton, shows how the chronology of Genesis can be 
made to harmonize with profane and scientific chronology; 
Mr. Martin I. Griffin offers a warm eulogy of his friend, the 
late Sir John Macdonald; Mr. R. H. Stoddard recalls the 
memory of the Erglish poet, Robert Bloomfield; Jacob 
Chamberlain, D.D., missionary in Arcot, India, gives the 
first half of an experiencein the tiger jungle; another mis- 
sionary, the Rev. George W. Knox, gives a political sketch 
of Japan; Professor Ely continues his discussion of the ob- 
jections against socialism; the Countess Von Krockew shows 
the meaning of Prince Bismarck’s election; and Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward talks about national art. There is a classical 
poem by Miss Guiney, and other poems by Lita Rice and 
R. K. Munkittrick. The stories are by Matt Crim, 
Edmund Collins and Sydney Dayre. 


Only 








JOHN BARDSLEY, the dishonest City Treasurer, of Phila- 
delphia, last week pleaded guilty tq seventeen counts in 





three bills of indictment against him, charging him asa 
public officer with using, investing and receiving interest 
on public money. Other indictments are yet to be called 
up against him. We heard that he confessed his guilt with 
bowed head, swimming eyes, and faltering voice. This is 
fitting; when a man has committed a criminal act it is al- 
ways a source of satisfaction to know that he appreciates 
his fallen condition, and bears himself humbly and con- 
tritely. The brazen-faced criminal receives no grain of 


‘public sympathy. Men like Bardsley do; and yet the law 


must not relax its grip upon them, because of their con- 
trition. Bardsley had no excuse which courts of law or 
morality can recognize as absolving him from the punish- 
ment due his crime. The safety of society requires that the 
penalty of the law be meted out to him, and as his crime 
was deliberate and heinous his punishment should be 
severe and certain. Meantime, the City Treasurer appoint- 
ed by Governor Pattison, and not the one elected by the 
City Councils, has been placed in possession of the defraud- 
ed treasury; and investigation to ascertain how the con- 
spiracy was formed and by whom it was formed is being 
carried on. There is grave suspicion that Bank Examiner 
Drew did not do his full official duty. It has also been in- 
timated that Mr. Lacey, the Comptroiler of the Currency 
at Washington, was negligent in not ordering the Keystone 
Bank to be closed sooner; but he has made a statement 
which seems frank, full and satistactory. Drew’s case is to 
be thoroughly ventilated. This is the Comptroller’s wish; 
and it is also President Harrison’s. The latter in a 
published letter, says: 


“I am sure you will find every officer of the Government 

having any public duty connected with this matter, desirous 
to co-operate with the creditors of the bank in all measures 
calculated to protect their interests and to hold to proper 
accountability every person having guilty complicity with the 
failure.” 
Postmaster General Wanamaker’s name has been con- 
nected with the failure of the bank in which his business 
firm was a heavy depositor, and a few journals unfriendly 
to him have sought to show that this connection was a 
culpable one. But Mr. Wanamaker has appeared before 
the local committee which is examining into the matter 
and has made a statement covering every point raised and 
satisfying every fair-minded man that no blame is to be 
attached to him. This, however, will not silence his 
traducers. Nothing could do that, because it is by endless 
vociferation and ingenious inuendo that they carry on their 
warfare against him, incited thereto by bitter partisan 
feeling and malignant envy. 


Ir is quite natural that the account given by Professor 
Wolf of the proceedings of the Lutheran General Synod 
should fail to be entirely satisfactory to all concerned. In 
the General Synod, asin most other bodies, there are two 
parties or schools of thought; and they were quite sharply 
divided at the recent session over questions relating to 
what is called the ‘‘ Common Service” and a development 
of Luther’s Smaller Catechism. One partyin the Synod 
looks upon the Common Service and this new catechism as 
tending toward sacramentalism and to a stricter Luther- 
anism. It is claimed by this party that Professor Wolf has 
not treated it quite fairly; and we have allowed Dr. Joel 
Swartz to state in a letter published on page eleven 
their grounds of complaint, the chief of which seems to be 
this sentence in Professor Wolf’s report: ‘‘A solitary voice, 
that of Dr. Valentine, was heard in favor of repudiating 
the Catechism.” It is not denied by Dr. Valentine’s 
friends that this is a true statement; but its implication is 
that Dr. Valentine stood alone, whereas, as Dr. Swartz 
says, his argument was so complete and satisfactory that 
no one else desired to speak. Of course Professor Wolf is 
to be acquitted of any intention of having a wrong infer- 
ence drawn from this sentence, either as to Dr. Valentine 
being the solitary defender, or as to his condemnation of 
the Catechism instead of the new catechism. Another 
ground of objection is found in the statement that, under 
the influence of that “strong and overwhelming tide of 
Positive Lutheranism ’”’ which controlled the Synod, to- 
gether with the “loving communion of spirit,’’ and the 
better understanding which had been brought about in the 
proceedings of the previous ten days, the “ opposition’ 
had “ gradually melted away.’’ This, of course, is Pro- 
fessor Wolf’s interpretation of the final result; and it is 
not strange that Dr. Swartz, representing the other party, 
objects to it. We do not for a moment, however, believe 
that Professor Wolf, in using the term ‘‘ Positive Luther- 
anism,” meant to reflect in the remotest degree upon Dr. 
Valentine, who is « member of the same theological fac- 
ulty with himself; but the students of the seminary have 
so understood it, and have requested us to say that they 
believe that Dr. Valentine has therein been wronged; and 
they testify ‘‘to the fidelity and positiveness with which 
he presents the doctrines of our Church as embodied in our 
Confession, and express”’ their ‘‘ entire confidence in his 
instructions and counsels,’”’ and their ‘‘ admiration for his 
impartial presentation of all controversial questiors.” 
Wherever men are divided upen burning questions there 
is very likely to be more or less misunderstanding as to the 
attitude and purposes. of the opposing parties. It is doubt- 
less so in this case. We do not believe that those who 
agree with Profesfor Wolf are desirous of closer commun- 
ion with the stricter Lutherans at the expense of the 
friendly relations the General Synod has always main- 
tained with other evangelical Protestant bodies. If we 
were convinced that the contrary were true, our entire 
sympathy would be given, of course, to the other side. But 
we most sincerely hope that the intensity of the controver- 
sy will abate, and that none of the things feared by Dr. 
Swartz will come to pass. 


THE Irish Catholic Benevolent Union Journal thinks 
that bishops ought to stop approving and comdemning 
papers. Bishop Baltes some time ago condemned The 
Trish World, The Freeman’s Journal and The Western 
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the papers, and after a while the Bishop privately with-' 
drew the condemnation. Why privately, is not clear, as 
the condemnation was public. Bishop Gilmour condemned 
The Catholic Knight, and now Bishop McQuaid has con- 
demned The Catholic Union and Times. It does not hurt 
a Catholic paper so much as it did to be condemned bya 
bishop. But the 1. C. B. U. Journal is anything but 
courteous in speaking of the editors who attended the 
Catholic Editors’ Convention a few weeks ago. Its editor 
was one of those present, and he says that intellectually it 
was not a strong body, that the best known and most pro- 
gressive papers were represented by men of ability, but 
that the general impression was one of weakness which jus- 
tified the complaints of the poor support given to Catholic 
papers. It says: 

“Our belief is that, as in most cases, the people are not to blame 
if ill-support is given to Catholic papers.” 
That is generally true of other papers also. The paper 
succeeds that deserves to succeed. 


Watchman. He condemned so many. that it did not 9 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER has recently written to Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, President of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, a 
letter which has already been speedily and widely quoted, 
in which he indignantly denies the charges that heis a 
materialist. He says: 

“TI have had to rebut the charge of materialism times too 

numerous to remember,and | have row given the matter up. It 
is impossible to give ,more emphatic denial or assign more con- 
clusive proof than that I have repeatedly done,as you know. My 
antagonists must continue to vilify me as they please; I cannot 
prevent them. Practically they say: ‘It is convenient to us to 
call you a materialist and you shall be a materialist whether 
you like it or not.’ Inmy earlier daysI constantly made the 
foolish supposition that conclusive proofs would change beliefs. 
But experience has long since dissipated my faith in men’s 
rationality.” 
Now this charge of materialism bas been very generally 
made against him, and he has constantly had to deny it. 
It has seemed to many to run through the whole of his 
philosophy, and to be very sharply expressed in his “‘ First 
Principles.’’ A series of letters to the New York Tribunr, 
on the subject, by Mr. S. H. Wilder, of this city, gave oc- 
casion to this letter of Mr. Spencer’s, read a few days ago 
at a meeting of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, and at 
the same time Mr. John Fiske, as the most: distinguished 
exponent of the Spencerian philosophy in this country, 
gave a lecture on the subject which was really meant to 
be in part a reply to Mr. Wilder’s letters. But John 
Fiske’s lecture did not wholly sustain Spencer. He re- 
ferred to the following passage—page 558—which had been 
quoted by Mr. Wilder: 


* The materialists seeing it to be a necessary deduction from 

the law of correlation that what exists in consciousness under 
the form of feeling is transformable into an equivalent of 
mechanical motion and by consequence into an equivalent of 
all the other forces which matter exhibits, they consider it 
therefore demonstrated that the phenomena of consciousness 
are material phenomena.” 
This statement of the transformability of consciousness 
into forms of mechanical force Mr. Fiske declared to be 
untrue, and, in fact, nonsense. After the close of the lec- 
ture Mr. Wilder asked the question, “If this doctrine is 
untrue and in fact nonsense, what shall be said of the long 
chain of reasoning which reaches up to this conclusion, 
and which runs through two-thirds of the entire volume, 
so large a portion of which treats of the Persistence of 
Force? To which Mr. Fiske replied that the doctrine is 
thus taught in this long series of passages; but he stated 
that Mr. Spencer would seem to have written as he did 
without having adequately thought the matter out, and 
that when the materialistic character of the doctrine, and 
its inconsistency with the law of the correlation of force 
had been pointed out to him by Mr. Fiske, in a conversa- 
tion which took place in London in 1874, Mr. Spencer ac- 
knowledged himself to have been in error, and that his 
argument would have to be abandoned. This is an ex- 
traordinary statement made by Mr. Fiske. Taking into 
account that the doctrine in question is put forward by 
Mr. Spencer as a necessary deduction from his ultimate 
datum of the persistence of force, and as an indispensable 
part of his system, and that it still remains uncontradicted 
in his ‘‘ First Principles,” questions might well arise 
whether Mr. Fiske has not misunderstood Mr. Spencer, or 
whether Mr. Spencer ought not tobhave made a public ac- 
knowledgment of his error. 


In alate address Bishop Haygood made the following 
extraordinary statement: 

“If that election bill, which the Southern people called the 
Force bill, had been passed, the Southern people would have 
wrecked the whole public school system of the South for them- 
selves and for you before they would have paid ninety-five cents 
on every dollar used in theirsupport, and submitted to the con- 
ditions imposed in that bill. I simply say that it is a plain, 
bard fact that if that bill had passed, the Southern people, 
looking at it as they do, would have shut up their public schools 
for whites and blacks.” 

This, we say, is a most extraordinary assertion, and it 
comes from a man as much in sympathy as any Southern 
man with the advancement of the Negro, and a man who 
knows Southern peeple, white and black. Such a state- 
ment strips the veneer off of the professions of love for the 
public schools. The public school in the South was the 
product of the first years after the War. It was the mag- 
u. ficent: revolutionary creation of what has been called the 
carpet-bag governments. It was itself enough to make 
those governments historic for their beneficence, whatever 
faults they may have been guilty of afterward. If wemay 
trust Bishop Haygood, the South does not yet adopt that 
system of public education so cordially but that in a pet of 
passion over a failure of a policy, and in revenge upon the 
United States Government for providing honest elections 
it would break up the public schools for all classes. It is 
hard to believe it, but it may he true, and if true it isa 


WHAT is to be thought of the man who knows he has 
been guilty of cheating at cards, and who then, for the sake 
of rehabilitating himself and appealing to the chivalry of 
the public, takes advantage of the faith and sentiment of 
the brave and rich young woman to whom he is engaged 
and marries her two days after the verdict against him, 
altho he knows that she would be wedding one who is like- 
ly to be excluded from all the social circles where she has 
hitherto been a welcomed guest, and that she will be doom- 
ed to a dishonorable alliance? What is to be thought of a 
man who does this, who accepts this sacrifice from such a 
woman, and at such advantage to bimerelf, even if. he 
knows he is innocent? Would nota man of any sense of 
honor refuse to accept such a sacrifice, or at least insist 
that she should wait three months or six months, if she 
was willing and glad to marry him, until he had himself 
taken the burden of his life and had tested and found out 
and allowed her to see what was the verdict of the world 
as well as the verdict of the courts? Notwithstanding all 
the sentiment which flings its vulgar halo about the head 
of Sir William Gordon Cumming, his conduct appears to 
us coarse, selfish and brutal. He is unworthy of the faith 
and courage of the young woman who has wedded him. 


THE young German Emperor has been an enigma. Out- 
side of Germany at least, the world has not known 
whether to regard him as a man able and wise as he is 
bold; or as a rash, impetuous and ambitious young snob. 
Certainly, he holds the reins of government with a very 
firm hand; but if reports do not belie him he recently gave 
utterance before a student club in Berlin to sentiments 
which indicate great moral weakness, at least. He is re- 
ported to have said: 

“It is my firm conviction that every youth who enters a 
corps or beer-drinking and dueling club will receive the true 
direction of his life from the spirit which prevails in them. It 
is the best education which a young man can g¢et for his future 
life, and he who scoffs at the German student corps does not 
penetrate their real meaning, 1 hope that as long as there are 
German corps students the spirit which is fostered in their 
corps, and which is steeled by strength and courage, will be 
preserved, and that you will always take delight in handling 
the dueling blade.” 

The duello code and the beer-mug corps may make bullies 
and bloats, but men are not grown by such institutions, 


.-+» There is a very interesting article in the June Atlan- 
tic by Samuel J. Barrows, who gives the results of a pro- 
longed tour among the Negroes of the South, made for the 
purpose of studying their condition and progress. His 
whole report may be said to be rose colored. He finds prog 
ress everywhere, in education and culture, in property 
andin morals. One of the most interesting points is the 
difference in their success in different sections of the South 
in securing homesteads. Thus in Lee Ceunty, Ga., the 
Negroes are laborers who work for wages, but in Marion 
County half of them own their homes and some have large 
plantations. In Coffee County the people have but just 
begun to rent Jand, and in Macon County not much land is 
owned, while in Sumpter and Terrell Counties they mostly 
live on their own farms, and in many of the large towns 
and small cities the colored people own their homes. In 
Montgomery street after street is owned by colored people. 
In Chattanooga one-third of the colored people own their 
homes. About the best thing that can now be done for the 
colored people is to help them to become landholders. 


....I'wo or three curious rumors are brought in connec- 
tion with the baccarat scandal which areof not a little in- 
terest. One of them is that the senior Wilson had loaned 
to the Prince of Wales a million dollars, and the other is 
that the husband of the lady with whom the Prince of 
Wales is so intimate, and to whom he is reported to have 
communicated the story of Sir WilliamGordonCumming’s 
cheating at cards, is about to bring a suit for divorce against 
her. If that should be the case the baccarat scandal would 
be nothing to it. The Hon. Edward Stanhope, speaking 
for the Government in the House of Commons last Mon- 
day, offered an apology for the Prince of Wales, who as 
Field Marshal, confesses that he committed an error of 
judgment in keeping the cheating secret. 


.-». We have received an “open letter’’ to Prof. Richard 
T. Ely too long for us to give entire. Professor Ely made 
a reference to a colony in California established by ‘*‘ some 
over-zealous followers of Mr. Bellamy’’ who were “from the 
start made victims of sharpers,”’ and which broke down 
because the settlement was made on a Government reserva- 
tion where there could be no title. We are informed that 
this refers to the Kaweah Colony in Tulare County, that the 
colony was established three years before Mr. Bellamy’s 
* Looking Backward”’ was published, and that the Gov- 
ernment reservation was fixed long after the colony was 
established, and that it has not been a failure,but a success, 
and is hoping to have its title established to the, land 
where it has done its work and where it has expended a 
great deal of money. 


.... The Rev. B. F. De Costa, of this city, writes us that 
the story is being circulated industrially that he has sent 
and issending anonymouscommunications to influence the 
bishops with respect tothe confirmation of Dr. Brooks. 
This he declares “‘is simply false; and it is a pity that at 
my time of life it should seem necessary to deny the accu- 
sation.” He proceeds to say that ‘‘ all that I have sent has 
wone over my name with the name of each and every writer 
quoted. It is equaliy untrue that I have brought avy 
charge of heresy against Dr. Brooks.’’ The only hope now 
remaining of preventing the confirmation of Dr. Brooks’s 
election is with the bishops, as a majority of the Standing 
Committees have voted to confirm. 


.... We are not at all surprised that the Roman Catholics 
of England and lately the Council of the Catholic Union 
have petitioned the Council of the Royal Academy not to 
allow Calderon’s nude “St. Elizabeth” to go into the na- 
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deron, who is given to painting nudes, represents the Saint 
as taking her vows, and has made ‘the blunder, as is now 
generally confessed, of mistranslating a Latin word used 
in describing the ceremony. The blunder is as serious as 
if one were to imagine that soldiers in undress are unclad. 
The picture is an offense against history as well as against 
decency and religion. 


-.-. While nothing can be regarded as sure concerning 
the state of mind of a man who, like David B. Hill, is both 
Governor and Senator, still it seems most probable now 
that he will not be a candidate to succeed himself in the 
gubernational chair. For this much we are thankful. 
Congressman Flower is most likely to carry the Demo- 
cratic standard. He will be a decent, antagonist, at all 
events, and whether the Republican candidate wins or 
loses the State will gain. 


.--- [tis a little funny that the “informant” on whom 
the Rev. Mr. DeCosta has relied for his information that 
Phillips Brooks is a defender of Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
should turn out to be not some Massachusetts clergyman, 
but a faith healing-woman now in California. We have 
heard one new item in the case against the elected bishop. 
A correspondent tells us that he heard him some fifteen 
years ago speaking by invitation at a meeting of Unitarians 
in Boston. 


-.-.Before this number of THE INDEPENDENT reaches all 
its subscribers, William McKinley will probably bave been 
pominated as the Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio 
by acclamation. The Republican confidence in the Buckeye 
State centers in him, and it will be with the utmost hope- 
fulness that the campaign will be begun under his able lead- 
ership. Experience is already vindicating his tariff act; let 
the voters of Ohio vindicate his leadership. 


..-» When one reads the account of the revolt in Yemen, 
he will recall that the Turkish Empire has suffered a very 
great reduction of its territory within the last fifty years. 
{t is difficult to see how Turkey can easily send a strong 
army into Arabia, but as she doesn’t have to pay her 
troops, she can perhaps fight as other impecunious powers 
have fought in the past. The Arabs hate the Turks, and a 
rebellion in Arabia might spread to Bagdad. 


...-President Clarkson, of the National Republican 
League, wisely advises close and timely organizaiion of 
the Republican forces. He points to the fact that the two 
great parties are about evenly balanced, and it will be 
necessary to use every possible advantage to obtain for the 
Republican Party the preponderance in 1892. 


....-An agreement has been signed on the part of our 
country and England for a close season in Bering Sea, and 
the President has made due proclamation thereof. We 
rejoice in this result. It is according to the dictates of 
common courtesy and common sense, and is a victory for 
the diplomacy of peace. ; 


....- Senator Stewart is confident that in the next Con- 
gress a free-coinage silver bill will be passed over the 
President’s veto. The constitutional majority may be 
forthcoming in the House; but we hope for better things 
from the Senate. The craze ought to abate by the time 
Congress opens. 


....-The American Sabbath Union has established a regu- 
lar monthly organ—The American Sabbath. Itisastrong, 
able and attractive twenty-four page paper, and will be an 
honor and a help to thecause. Dr. J. H. Knowles is the 
principal editor. Weshould be glad to see it widely circu- 
lated. 


..--The inference from the doctrine of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church respecting political dissent is that a 
man, to be Joyal to Christ, must in effect be disloyal to his 
country. If be does his =—7 to his country and exercises 


the franchise, he is treated as tho he were disloyal to 
Christ. 


.... The Freeman’s Journal sees in the religious discus- 
sions going on in the Protestant Churches an evidence of 
rapid ‘Protestant disintegration.” It would be reply 
enough to utter the word Cahensley. 








ALL Christian graces are to be worked for, and yet to 
be asked for. “If any man lack wisdom let him ask of 
God’”’; but that would never be enough. He must also 
study and work forit. So it is with every other grace. 
One must work out his own salvation, at the very time he 
remembers that it comes only because God worketh in us, 
and we must ask him to work in us. 

...-It is a great danger under which we labor to blame 
our circumstances instead of ourselves for our faults. It 
is our own evil natures that are to blame, our own uncon- 
quered passions or desires if we go astray. If a man 
blames the temptation in which he was placed when he 
utters a peevish word, remember that this is the excuse of 
a thief ora murderer. They too weretempted. But temp- 
tations are to be conquered, not yielded to, 


....Jesus Christ told us to pray that we may not be led 
into temptation, while James tells us to count it all joy 
when we fall into divers temptations. Our Lord wanted 
us to avoid the danger of po | overcome, and not to be 
rash about rushing into moral danger; James wished us to 
know that when the trials do come, our patience and en- 
durance will give us a character that will be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing, and only that can give it. 


...-An Apostle tells us that we can’get good lessons by 
considering the antitheses of our conditions. A man, says 
he, isin a humble walk of life, a servant, it may be, or a 
slave. Then let him not dwell on the prosaic or sorrowful 
condition in which he is, but let him “ rejoice in that he is 
exalted.”” He is aservant here, but he is a king above, a 
king and a priest of God, one for whom Christ died, and for 
whom there is all felicity reserved in Heaven.- So let him 
that is exalted, that is rich here, remember that ‘he is 


made low.’”’ The kingdom of God isnot for rich people but 
for those who are Roor in spirit; not for rulers but for those 
that serve; and let him rejoice to be a servant of others and 





let his heart be humble before God. 
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AFTER the decision on Federal Union on Friday after- 
noon, & report on the religious instruction of the young in 
Sunday-schools and families, and by pastors, was presented 
by the Rev. Livingston L. Taylor, of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
Chairman of the Special Committee appointed by the last 
Synod. This report contained a mass of valuable informa- 
tion, and important recom mendations on various branches 
of religious training. Amony other topics was a very sug- 
gestive analysis of the results of the teaching and practice 
of benevolence. It was shown by statistics that the high- 
est percentage of contributions for foreign missions was re- 
ported from Sunday-schools in severai clacses of the Synod 
of Chicago, which are almost entirely home mission fields, 
while the lowest percentage was in Kastern classes in New 
York and New Jersey. A good illustration this of the fact 
that the spirit of missions is essentially the same in both 
the home and foreign fields, and that they who do most for 
the evangelization of their own land, are among the fore- 
most helpers of the evangelization of the pagan world. 

The evening meeting of Friday was devoted to addresses 
on various aspects of the subjects of this report, by the 
Rev. J. Vandermeulen, of Michigan, the Rev. J. E'men- 
dorf, D.D., of New York, and the pew pastor of the Colle- 
giate Church, 29th Street, New York, the Rev. D. J. Bur- 
rill, D.D., late of Minneapolis, A three minute general 
discussion was to follow, but the startling announcement 
of the sudden death of the Rev. Dr. Berry brought the 
meeting to an immediate close. 

No business of importance was done on Saturday, and 
Synod adjuurned early, as many members were leaving for 
Sunday services elsewhere. 

On Monday, June, 8th, the Synod resumed its session at 
2:30 P.M. President Scott, of Rutgers College was intro 
daced and made an address which was received with great 
favor, respecting the present condition ard prospects of 
that institution. A memorial of the trustees of the col- 
lege requestinga change in their compact with the Synod 
concerning the number of trustees who may not be mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church was unanimously complied 
with. 

Next came a genuine surprise in the introduction of a 
delegation of eighteen members of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in the United States who were rep- 
resented by their Chairman, the Rev. E. R Eschback,D.D., 
of Maryland, in an eloquent address of greeting, to which 
President Corwin happily respondtd, This large committee 
brought with them an official copy of the unanimous 
action of their Synod upon the report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Federal Union, and sending the proposed Con- 
stitution of the Federal Synod to their classes for ratifica- 
tion. It also provided by an amendment of Article XI, for 
the appointment of delegates to said Synod in the interim 
of their trien:.ial General Synod which will not meet again 
until 1893. This entire communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Minutes of our General Synod, and the 
amendment was immediately adopted. 

Thus the movement for Federal Union has been brought 
as near to its final adoption as can be consummated by the 
action of both synods. If ratified by the constitutional 
number of classes it will probably be put into operation in 
1892. 

The delegation was received with great satisfaction and 
enthusiasm. and their presence added much to the interest 
and value of the proceedings in the case. 

In happy sequence came the reception of delegates from 
corresponding bodies—tne Rev. Thomas Watson, of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Dr. Chand- 
ler, of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(North) and pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Asbury Park. Both of these speakers referred beartily to 
the proposed Federal Union of the Reformed Churches, 
and expressed their hopes that it may lead to a much 
wider federation, in which their own Churches may be in- 
cluded. 

Dr.. Chandler’s emphatic declarations against the 
views ot Dr. Briggs and of his unfitness to be a teacher of 
the rising Presbyterian ministry, were received with loud 
and repeated applause. The President’s response to these 
delegates was as cordial as it was terse and admirably ex- 
pressed. 

An elaborate report, prepared by the late Dr. Berry, upon 
the need and methods of increasing the number of students 
for the ministry, was read by the Rev. R, H. Joldersma, the 
only surviving member of the committee of the last 
Synod. As it involved much of the work of the Board of 
Etucation, it led toa long and earnest discussion until 
the close of the session. Increase of funds and the ap- 
pointment of afull secretary who shali be charged with 
this important service, were recommended, and sanctioned 
by the Synod. 

The memorial of the Southern General Assembly, re- 
questing co-operation in petitioning the Government in 
benaif of arbitration and peaceful settlement of inter- 
national dispute and against all wars, was heartily acceded 
to, and a committee was appcinted to aid in carrying this 
project into operation. 

In the evening a crowded public Foreign Missionary 
meeting was held in the Reformed Church, at which the 
Rev. Dr, C, L. Wells, Vice-President of the Synod pre 
sided. Admirable addresses were delivered by Mes-1s. 
Louis Chamberlain and Pieters, young men jast graduated 
and onder appointment several’y, to India and Japan, and 
the Rev. John W. Conklio, of the Arcot Mission, ladia. 

A large reception followed, which was given by the 
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the members of the Synod and visiting ladies and gentle- 
men. It was a very delightful social re-union. 

The benevolent work of the Church, represented in its 
missionary and educational system, has been prospered be- 
yond that of former years. There has been an encouraging 
advance all along the lines in the home and foreign fields. 
The Board ef Domestic Missious, with an income of only 
alittle over $61,000, has sustained the ministry of 136 
churches and missions, of which the majority are in the 
West, under the Particular Synod of Chicago. It closed 
the year without debt, and asks $75 000 for appropriations 
of the current year, which the Synrd authorized. 

The Board of Foreign Missions spent within a fraction of 
$115 000, and asked authority, which Synod granted, to ap- 
propriate the same sum for the present year, altho the re- 
quests from its workers in India, China and Japan reach 
the full sum of $125 000. But with a debt carried over of 
$30,000, th's sum seemed impracticable. 

The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions contributed 
$18,396.80; and the Woman’s Executive Committee of Do- 
mestic Missions disbursed $12,675.52 ir buying or building 
seven parsonages and in other forms of assistance to mis- 
sionary pastors and churches. The reports of these Boards 
avdthe addresses of the corresponding secretaries the 
Rev. Charles H. Pool, of the Domestic, and the Hev. Heury 
N. Cobb, DD, of the foreign field, were full of stirring 
facts and large encouragment. 

The Board of Education, which aids nearly 100 young men 
in studying for the ministry, was represented by its Secre- 
tary, the Rev. G. H. Mandeville, D D. Its only hindrance 
is the lack of means to increase the present small stipends 
of benefiviaries and to take on new applicants for its aid. 
A special report, prepared by the late Rev. Dr. Berry, on 
the measures of securing an increase of promising candi- 
dates for the ministry, brought out many serious facts and 
earnest discussions of this part of the work of the Board of 
Education. 

A remarkable statement in the report ef the Board of 
Publication is worthy of mention. Out of its business 
transactions during the last fifteen years, under the man- 
agement of its business agent, Mr. Richard Brinkerboff, 
amounting to over $224.00, the only loss on sales was $300! 
Can any other business concern of like extent make a 
better exhibit? 

The only judicial business that came before Synod 
was the report of the committee on that subject, recom- 
mending the dismissal, on account cf irregularities, of the 
appeal cases growing out of the disbandment of the Third 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia. The report was unapi- 
mously adopted without discussion. It is to be hoped that 
this notorious case, which in various forms has troubled 
seven synods, is now finally disposed of. 

Taken in connection with the movements for the unifica- 
tion of the churches and missions in Japan, China and 
India, it is manifest that union is not only ‘in the air,”’ 
but in the Church on earth as it is in Heaven. And this 
Synod deserves thecredit of all thatis meant by its ancient 
Dutch motto, ‘“ Een draght maakh macht.”—" Uniou 
make strength.”’ 

It 1s certainly, with its sister synod, showing ‘‘a new,” 
and we may hope, “a living way” of practical unity 
between denominations that ought to and can unite “for 
the glory of God, and for the greater unity of the Church 
of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head.”’ 

The last two days of the session were devoted to the 
rapid transaction of its routine business, varied by occa- 
sional episodes of special interest. Reports of committees 
were well prepared and promptly adopted with slight 
changes. Resolutions were passeed, cordially approving 
the work of the American Bible Society, of the American 
Sabbath Union aod the widespread efforts for closing the 
Columbian Exposition in 1893 on the Sabbath, and of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice and lmmor- 
ality. 

President Scott, of Rutgers College, made a fine impres- 
sion by his eloquent address respecting the present condi- 
tion and prospects of that institution, of which he is the 
bew and popular head. 

Professor Demarest and De Witt, of the Theological 
Seminary, at New Brunswick, were welcomed according 
to an old custom, by the Synod rising to receive them, and 
seating them beside the President. 

But the most impressive scene of greeting was the re 
ception of the eigbteen delegates of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, who came to 
present the official action of that body upon the Federal 
Union. The address of their chairman, the Rev. Dr. Esch- 
bach, and the response of President Corwin, happily ex- 
pressed the feeling that pervaded the entire assembly, and 
gave to the entire ceremony a hallowed personality that 
was more than words could tell. . 

The next annual meeting of the Synod will be held at 
Asbury Park in June, 1892. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN ASSEM- 
BLY. 


BY THE REV. J. V. STEPHENS, 
Secretary of the Board of Missions. 








THIs body met in Owensboro, Kentucky, on May 2lst. 
Had all the delegates been present, there would have been 
about 300. Over 200 were in attendance, besides half as 
many visitors. The opening sermon was delivered by 
Moderator E. G. McLean, D.D., of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. The Hon. E. E. Beard, of Lebanon, Tennessee, was 
chosen moderator. This is the third time in the history of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church that a layman has 
been elected to the position of moderator of the General 
Assembly. Mr. Beard is the son of the late Richard 
Beard, D.D., who was for many years professor of system- 
atic theology in the only seminary of the Church. In 1866, 
twenty-five years ago, the Assembly met in Owensboro. 
At that meeting Dr. B-ard was moderator. Then the 
Church was debatiug the question of division, on accougt 
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of the war feeling.- Better council prevailed, and the 
Church did not divide. These twenty-five years have been 
years of progress. After a qvarter of a century the Assem- 
bly met again at the place where the war spirit was buried, 
and did itself honor in electing the worthy son of the 
beloved man who presided over the body at the time men- 
tioned. 

The figures are not yet all in. Filling the omissions 
from last year’s report, the strength of the Church is as 
follows: 15 synods, 121 preshyteries, 2.776 cburches, 1,646 
mivisters, 241 licentiates, 254 candidates, and 163,216 mem- 
bers. 

The work of missions is committed to the Board of Mis- 
sions. The Board has under itscare both the home and for- 
eign departments. Besides this, the Woman’s Board renders 
valuable service in both the home and foreign fields. The 
total receipts for the foreign work in the year just closed, 
amount to $22.259.80, while the offerings for the home de- 
partment, reach $23,813.91. The report of the Board shows 
that since 1845, when a Board was first organized, su far as 
can be gathered from the records, the sum of $635,349.35 
have been raised for home missions and $173,526.47 tor 
foreign missions. 

One year ago a Board of Church Erection was organized. 
Previous to that time the Board of Missions had conducted 
this work. The collections for the cause during the year 
averegate $5,256.23. This now gives a working fund of 
$17,932.53. 

Tne Church has had for many years a Board of Educa- 
tion, but it is on!y for the last few years that its interests 
are beiog pushed as they should be. Tne Rev. J. R. Henry, 
a young man of energy, bas been elected secretary,aud he is 
arousingtbe Church. Hereports receipts forthe year at 
36,400.11, and 101 students aided. Scholarships are being 
created. The outlook for this branch of the work is grow- 
ing brighter. 

Tne Boardof Ministerial Relief report $10,667 03 Besides 
this a handsome home for disabled ministers, consisting 
of ten acres of beautifully ornamented ground with a good 
three story house on it, has been fitted up during the year. 
The home is the gift of Mrs. E. Thornton, of Pe’ersburg, 
Indiana, ‘Toe Board bas about 100 beneficiaries at present. 

Tne Board of Publication has done an excellent year’s 
work. Many good books have been brought out besides 
the regular periodic literature suited to all classes. The 
Board is jast completing a commodious publishing house 
in Nashville, Tenuessee, at a cost of $65 000. 

Toe reports from the various schovls show substantial 
growth both in money and students. All in all the work 
of the past year has been uratifying io all departments. 

The question came before the Assembly as to whether a 
woman can be made a ruling elder. Without debate it was 
answered in the negative. In this connection it may not 
be out of place to say that the Church has one woman 
ordained to the Gospel ministry. Thelegality of her ordi- 
nation, however, has never been brought before the Assem- 
bly. She is doing an excellent work in Kentucky. 

For some time there has been astrong desire in some 
parts of the Church to limit the office of ruling elder toa 
certain period, instead of allowing it to remain as it now 
stands for life. The question was debated and voted down 
in the last Assembly. It came up again this year by 
memorial from five presbyteries. The discussion was able 
on both sides, but it was jost by a much larger majority 
than last year. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1s 
not yet ready for “rotation in office of ruling elder.” 

The Assembly was in session just one week. Much busi- 
ness outside of what is indicated in this article was trans- 
acted. It adjourned to meet in Memphis, Tennessee, next 
May. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Moderator of the Canada Prestyterian Assen bly 
which isin session in Kingston, is tbe Rev. Dr. Wardrope,of 
Guelph, the Convener of the Foreign Missions Committee. 








... fhe quinquepnial census of France is to be taken in 
the near future. In strange contrast with the new feature 
of the last United States census, the authorities of France 
have decided not to take confessional statis‘ics this time 
since this occasioned serious difficulties five years ago, 


..--Bishop A. C. Coxe, of Western New York, in a sermon 
last Sunday night in Buffalo, referring to Bishop elect 
Brooks, of Massachusetts, said, concerning the adverse 
vote of the Standing Committee of his diocese: 

‘* First, they admire and love the man and his record as I do, 
Some of them, no doubt, lament several facts in that record as 
I do, but they doubt not that he is sound at the core; and that, 
as a bishop, he will not fail to govern nimself with that modest 
deference to his brethren which limits us all in the House of 
Bishops.” 

-.-.-The General Assembly of the United [Presbyterian 
Church, at its recent session, directed the Moderator and 
Clerk to issue a Thanksgiving prociamation upon the day 
designated by the President of the United States, which 
proclamation shall recognize the name of Christ. This was 
ordered to be done because the proclamations issued by the 
President apparently studiously exclude the name of 
Carist. The Assembly declined to take any part in the 
preparation of a consensus of faith for the Presbyterian 
Churches of the worid. It seems that the theological sen:- 
juaries of the Church have never been under the control of 
the General Assembly. A committee of five has now been 
appointed to report a measure by which the seminaries 
may be brought under the control and supervisiun of the 
Assembly. 


....-According to the Annuario Evangelico for 1891, the 
tetal number of Protestant pastors, evar gelists and teach- 
ers engaged in Gospel work in Italy i+ 553. Tbe Protestant 
churches and preaching placesin all number 479. The ma- 
j rity of these are found in the larger cities, Bologna baving 
6, Florence 14, Genoa 12, Livorno 7. Messina 4, Milan 8, N-- 


ples 12, Palermo 5, Pisa 4, Rome #0, bau Remo 7, Taria 8, 
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Venice 7. These Protestants are, however, distributed 
among quite a number of denominations. The Walden- 
sians number 13,691 in the historic valleys and 4,428 in the 
so-called ‘‘ Missionary Districts’; the ‘* Christian Church” 
(dei Frabelli) do not give give exact statistics, but they 
number only a fewthousand. The Free Church (Chiesa 
Libera) reports a membership of 1,820; the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists of 1,336: the Episcopal Methodists of 763; the Bap- 
tists of 885; the “Catholic Church of Italy’? (founded by 
Conte di Campello, formerly Canonicus in the Vatican, in 
1886) has 119 communicants. In addition to these bodies a 
number of independent but smaller bodies are laboring for 
the evangelization of Italy. 


....-At the recent meeting of the Assembly of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, a report was submitted on the 
conduct of the public worship and the sacraments. 
Among the recommendations were these; that the order of 
sequence should be indicated for public worship by the As- 
sembly; that the use of the Lord’s Prayer at every service 
shoujd be enjoined; that a table should be prepared of 
readings and blessings, embracing every day in the year, 
for public worship; that sitting at prayer be disapproved 
of; that baptisms, except in occasional cases, be public; 
that a burial service be sanctioned for use at the house and 
at the grave, and that an optional liturgy be prepared for 
public worship and the sacraments. On motion, the re- 
port was recommitted in order that these proposals might 
be more carefully considered, and that the committee 
might frame an order of public. worship and the sacra- 
ments. In connection with this case an appeal by two 
elders of the Polmont Parish church was considered, 
charging the minister with introducivg forms of the Epis- 
copal service. The Assembly appointed a committee of in- 
vestigation. 


....The As3embly of the Scottish Free Church at its 
recent session adopted by a vote of 428 to 66 the Declaratory 
Act reported by its committee. Toe act now goes down 
t) the presbyteries fortheir approval. It is similar to the 
one that was adopted many years ago by the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. It declares tiiat in holding 
and teaching the divine purpose of grace, the Church 
earnestly proclaims as standing in the forefront of the 
revelation of grace the love of God--Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit--to sinners; that all who hear the Gospel are 
warranted and required to believe to the saving of their 
souls; that the Confession is not to be held as teaching 
that any who die in infaucy are lost or that men are fore- 
ordained to death irrespective of their own sin; or that 
man’s whole nature is so corrupt but what there remain 
** tokens of his greatness as created in the image of God.”’ 
The Assembly also by a vote of 283 to 15 adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing its satisfuction in having an opportunity 
of recording its ‘‘full and stedfast adherence to the doc- 
triae laid down in the Confession as to the great truths of 
the inspiration, infallible truth and divine authority of 
holy Scripture as proceeding from God who is author 
thereof.” 


...At the thirty sixth annual convention of the New 
York State Sunday-school Convention, held at Saratoga, 
beginning June 9th, the fact was brought out that out of 
nearly 2,000,000 children of school age in the State, only a 
small fraction beyond 800,000 are in Protestant Sunday- 
schools. Of course there are many others in Catholic Sun- 
day-schools; but a large number attend no Sunday-school 
and are growing up ignorant of religious truth. Young peo- 
ple have been found who never heard of a Sunday-school, 
and do not know whoChrist is. Ina few places churches 
are closed and going to decay, the members having become 
almost as irreligious as those around them. The work 
of the Association in part is to reach ttese neglected places 
and plant Sunday-schools in them. One of the counties, 
Sullivan, was represented by a single delegate, a lad of 
thirteen, who came twenty-two miles across the mountains 
to meet and accompany the mis-ionary to the Convention. 
He was introduced to the Convention, and the President, 
with his hand on his head, prayed for the divine blessing on 
him and on the work he proposes to undertake. He had 
asked of the missionary: “‘How can our school do the 
work? It hasinits treasury only $1.50.” When this fact 
was given to the Convention the deficiency was promptly 
rendered. 


....-The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church at 
Pittsburgh finally decided, on the 10th instant, to expel five 
of the six ministers—the Rev. Messrs. G. M. Milligan, 
J. R. J. Milligan, W. H. Reed, W. L. C. Samson, O. B. 
Milligan and A. W. McClurkin, whose cases have been 
under consideration. Mr. McClurkin’s appeal was sus- 
tained. The vote in favor of expulsion was 95 to 37. Their 
offense, es we stated last week, was signing a declaration 
at a meeting in Pittsburgh, last July, holding that 

** Persons who make a credible profession of Christ should be 
received into church membership on the acceptance of our testi- 
mony and terms of communion without binding them to our 
explanation in the matter of political dissent and other ques- 
tions.” 


The ministers, when on trial, and also before the Synod 
when their appeals were being con sidered, stated that they 
did not purpose to be disorderly or to violate the law of the 
Church forbidding its members to vote in civil elections; 
they only favored a change in the law of the Church. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the vote all the sus- 
pended ministers left the church. They were met on the 
outside by several ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Church, who extended to them in an ioformal way the 
right hand of fellowship. When the Rev. J. E. Car- 
son’s name was called he said: “in view of the 
fact that as soon as the result of your libel is settled 
I am going to leave the Covenanter Church, I refuse 
to vote. 1 will never vote again in this Synod.” 
The Rev. J. L. McElhinney said: ‘*‘ I would rather stand 


reason for voting no that the vote of the Synod did not rep- 
resent the sentiment of the people, and he added: “ You 
will hear from the people later.”” Applause followed this 
remark. The Moderator made an attempt to suppress it, 
but could not. The Rev. E. M. Smith, of Baltimore, de- 
clined to vote, because of his intention to tender his resig- 
nation to his congregation and leave the Covenanter 
Church. The Rev. E. M. Milligan was the first to catch 
the eye of the moderator after the announcement of the 
vote. Hesaid: “In view of the fact that this Synod has 
found me guilty of scandal, libel and following divisive 
courses, [ therefore appeal to the bar of an enlightened 
Christian conscience, and place myself on trial in the Mo- 
nongahela Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church.” 
He was followed by J. R. J. Milligan, W. H. Reed, W. L. 
C. Samson and O. B. Milligan. 


.--.-Dr John Hall, in a letter tothe Tribune, concerning 
the recent action of the directors of Union Theological 
Seminary, writes: 


“Upto the hour of five o’clock, the point urged by several 
members (I do not give names, because I have only one object in 
mind),.was that the seminary, in the arrangement made with the 
General Assembly twenty-one years ago, did what was ruled 
against in its charter, what was illegal, and what, in law. for- 
feited its rights to its property, and that, therefore, the Assem- 
bly bad no power, and could have none, to veto an appointment 
of a professor. This plea was supported by high legal authority, 
and evidence was given that some ofthe directors apprehended 
all this, when the late Dr. Adams framed the overture made to 
the General Assembly. the acceptance of which placed Union 
Seminary in a new relation to the Assembly. 

“To all this, as a matter of fact, I had nothing tosay. Lexal 
technicality is sometimes one thing, and equity quite another. 
The question before the Board respected our duty to tkB As- 
sembly under whose ‘ care’ we had placed the institution: (See 
Minutes of Assembly for 1870, pp. 17, 148.) I felt bound to say 
that our immediate duty is to go to the Assembly and say in 
plain language: ‘We erred when we placed the institution 
under the care of the General Assembly, for we were precluded 
by our charter from doing so. We misled you, unintentionally, 
of course. and gave you powers which we had no right to give. 
For twenty-one years we have been under your care, under a 
misapprehension, for which we, the directors, are responsible, 
and are deeply sorry.’ So clear did this obligation seem to the 
exponent of the defense, that he framed a sentence and offered 
to put it in his paper, embodying the acknowledgment. On 
this paper, tho its adoption was moved and seconded, no vote 
was taken. , 

“I added that the natural outcome, from the facts stated, must 
be the separation of the Union Seminary from the Assembly, 
after a relation established, on our own motion, for twenty-one 
years, and which made the Assembly responsible for our work, 
before the churches; and that then it would become a question 
to some whether we could in the circumstances, remain mem- 
bers of the Board. We invited the Assembly to take us under 
its care. It accepted the responsibility, andit acts under a sense 
of it. We now say ‘Handsoff! Wehad no right to put ourseives 
under your care; as you and we, and the world understood it, for 
these one and twenty years.’ ” 


...-ltis daily becoming more and more manifest that 
the Russian Government, as the executive body of the Or- 
thodox Church and of the Holy Synods, intends systemat- 
ically to suppress the Dissenters throughout the Empire. 
The task is a great one, and only reliance upon blind bru- 
tal force could hope for success. According to Russian 
sources, the total population of Russia is 103,912,642. Of 
these 75,541,644 are adherents of the Orthodox Church. Of 
tho others 11,000,000 are Pascolnites, or ‘‘ Sectarians’’—i. ¢., 
Stundites, etc.; 7,646,796 are Roman Catholics; 5,104,200 are 
Protestants (nearly all Lutherans); 2,620,000 are Jews; and 
2,000,000 are Mohammedans and heathens. The Protest- 
ants in the East Baltic provinces have been ecclesia pressa 
for seventy years, and the bitter persecutions continue 
unabated to the present day. It has been publicly declared 
that the Roman Catholics shall be treated in the same way 
by and by. At present a new crusade has been inaugu- 
rated against the Stundists, the native evangelical party 
in the empire, and one of the healthiest and most promis- 
ing elements in the land. A prominent Continental au- 
thority on Russian church matters recently, in a pub- 
lished pamphlet, pronounced Stundism ‘‘a factor in Church 
history of the most far-reaching importance,” ‘‘ the first 
dawn of a Gospel day ’”’ for the Church of Russia. Itis nota 
sect, but a movemert spread over the whole nation. The peo- 
ple themselves sympathize with the Stundists, as these are 
the very best of citizens. They belong mostly to the lowly 
of the land and are evangelical and active Christians, who 
are well grounded and founded in God’s Word. With this 
they have been able to refute the Orthodox priests and 
missionaries sent to ‘“‘convert’? them. The writer further 
declares that their sufferings for the faith reminded one of 
the descriptions of Kennan. They are the chief agents in 
the distribution of the Bible throughout Russia, of which 
no fewer than 1,352,762 copies have been disposed of since 
1863, when the Russian Bible Society was organized. The 
mystery as to the source of all these aggressive measures 
of the Russian Government against the whole body of Non- 
conformists seems to be approaching a satisfactory solu- 
tion. The Procureur of the Holy Synod and the former 
teacher of the Emperor, Pobedonestseff who has been 
blamed for most of this evil, is evidently not the primary 
butonly thesecondary cause, The former is no one else than 
the Emperor himself. Recent and reliable information 
from St. Petersburg,goes to show that the Czar is deeply de- 
termined to make all other religions in the empire yield to 
that‘of the State. ‘“‘One Empire,one language,one religion,”’ 
the motto of the tyrannical Nicholas, seems to be becoming 
the ideal of Alexander If[also. Recently through the in- 
fluence of a prominent and powerful Jew, a memorandum 
portraying the sufferings of the Jews of Russia, was given 
into the hands of his Majesty. He read it carefully, and 
added these characteristic words: “This memorandum is a 
remarkable document. It contains some excellent argu- 
ments; at places it is even eloquent, andit produces facts 
which are really sad; but we must never forget that it was 





with the Lord than the Reformed Presbyterian Church. I 
vote no.” The Rev. John Teaz announced his withdrawal 
from the Church. The Rev. J. R. Thompson gave asa 





the Jews who crucified our Lord and shed his noble 


Missions. 


THE WORLD-WIDE FIELD. 


WORDS FROM THE FROMWT. 


JAPAN. KOREA. OHINA. MALAYSIA. BURMA. 
INDIA. AFRIOA. TURKEY. BULGARIA. 
AUSTRIA. MEXIOO. 


LETTERS FROM MANY MISSIONARIES. 


HINTS FOR MISSION MEETINGS. 





PRAYERS should be short and with some specific 
point. Do not undertake to cover the world in each 
petition, leave some section of it for some one else. 


...-[nterest in missions comes first from true love to 
the Saviour. Hence a mission meeting should be pri- 
marily a devotional meeting, with the special object of 
bringing souls into close communion with Christ. 


....Make a study of the history of mission work, 
Study the different phases through which it has passed, 
Find out the plans that were formed at the outset, then 
trace the changes that were made, and study the reasons 
for those changes. 


....[t is not necessary to confine the Scripture read- 
ing to what are called distinctive missionary passages. 
Any portion that brings out the need of salvation, the 
joy and peace in believing, the glory of the sons of God, 
the accomplishment of the reign of Christ in the heart 
as well as among the nations, will be helpful. 


...-In giving missionary information make thorough 
preparation. Learn all that can be learned as tothe 
geography of the mission field, the character, habits, 
etc., of the people, but remember that information does 
not furnish the material of the talk. It simply insures 
against mistakes in the statement of mission work and 
gives illustrations of the need of the Gospel. 


....Make statements short. Except in very rare in- 
stances, do not cover more than five or ten minutes, and 
give the items in your own language. In some cases a 
letter can be read, but as a rule a summary will be more 
valuable, as it then has some of the personality of the 
speaker. Follow each statement with a short prayer, 
making special reference by name to the places and per- 
sons mentioned. 


....Where the materials for special study are lacking, 
take the current missionary magazines, read the letters 
in them carefully in connection with the map and the 
encyclopedia, that the whole circumstances of the work 
may be clear in the mind. Follow the items in the 
daily papers whenever they touch upon mission fields, 
and see what bearing political movements have upon 
mission work—e.g., note the telegrams about recent dis- 
turbances in China, the war in Chile. 


JAPAN. 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JAPANESE AND FOR- 


EIGNERS. 


BY THE REV. J. 
Missionary of the American Board. 


H. DEFOREST, 


THE superficial differences appear in their customs and 
methods of work. They pull their tools where we push 
them. Their ladies walk with their toes in, ours with them 
out. We put on our overcoats keeping our arms some- 
where below our heads, they thrust their arms up as if 
putting ona night-gown. We sleepon the mattress and 
pull the quilts over vs, they sleep on a quilt and pull the 
mattress over them. We have corns on oar toes, they have 
beans on their heels. A Western bridegroom goes to his 
bride, here she goes to him. An American employs so many 
hands, here they employ so many feet. We bathe in the 
morning, they take their tub inthe evening. We speak 
with sobered face of the death of a near relative, they re- 
fer totbe fact with a gentle laugh. The family name 
comes first with them, and last with us. 

Intellectual differences are quite as odd. They read from 
top to bottom and from right to left, while we go from 
side to side and from left to right. Their phrases continual- 
ly oppose ours. We say “A brave heart,’ they, ‘A strong 
liver.”” We speak of an angry man as having gotten his 
back up, they, as having gotten his belly up. Their order 
in mentioning the points of the compass is “south and 
north,” ours, *‘ north and south.” Our slang phrase is, 
“To throw up the sponge,” theirs, ‘‘To throw down the 
spoon.” Our command is, “Go and tell him,” but theirs 
is ‘Tell him and come.” The words of our Lord’s prayer 
occurs thus: ““Our Father who art in Heaven,” their Loré*s 
prayer has it, “ Heaven in art we of Father,” and he who 
would learn to speak Japanese must be able to reverse al 
his order of words and thoughts. : 

Nature herself shows this contrary spirit. While writ- 
ing this I have only to lift my eyes and look eut of my 
study window to see cherry trees loaded with their delicate 
pink blossoms and not a green leaf is visible. The blos 
soms in myriads have oozed right out of the black lim»: 
with a fullness and richness of life that defies any writin 
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trees are weeping cherry trees; no willow hangs more 
gracefully. One of these giant weeping cherry trees in 
Central Park in full blossom would draw, duriug its three 
or four days of glory, more eyes than Barnum’s Show pos- 
sibly could. The oddity of Nature is seen, too, in the way 
a Westerner would answer the question, “Are there apy 
such things as white crows?’’ with an unhesitating No. 
But a Japanese would quietly reply Yes. This is a land 
where some crows are white, where most cats have no tails, 
and the horses kick with their foréfeet, and the cows are 
so unfeminine that they all have to have rings in their 
noses. . 

Thus Nature and human nature are full of happy’ sur- 
prises that sometimes are overpowering. One man will be 
80 polite that he will turn his back to you in order to blow 
his nose, and tho it is a little nose it always takes both 
hands to do it and a paper handkerchief. One of the great- 
eat surprises I ever had was during a shower in the moun- 
tains. I wasin a tea house with my family, when suddenly 
@ man rushed in upon the piezza with all his clothes— 
where? Under his arm inatight bundle. Surprised, I in- 
quired of him why he didn’t put his clothes on. And his 
amazing reply was: “‘Why, if I should, they would get 
wet!” 

With so much that goes against the usages of Western 
society and thought, it is natural to raise the question 
whether all this is a sign of some radical difference be- 
tween the Asiatic and the European. If merely superficial, 
these and many other instances would merely serve to 
spice a newspaper article and end there. If, however, these 
are a sign of a deep mental difference, the question be- 
comes at once a philosophical one of the widest kind, em- 
bracing religion—-all that is invclved in the thought of God 
and of a future life. Do these people whom we are trying 
to lead to an acceptance of the Gospel of Christ with these 
elevating thoughts of a personal God coupled with a per- 
soual existence for every human being—do they think of 
these things as we do? When we speak to them of Heaven 
do they take it as an equivalent to their Buddbistic or 
Confucian heaven? Do the words, ‘‘ Our Father in Heaven,” 
convey to them an idea of personality, or do they take them 
as a lively and figurative way of speaking about natural 
law? Or,is the word God at once twisted to mean the 
moral nature of man? Or, have ages of development under 
the law of heredity led thinking Japanese to regard every 
possible conception of God as contained in the philosoph- 
cal term, necessity? 


1 have frequently had my attention called to this in the 
course of seventeen years of missionary life. 

Four years agoI met a gentleman of the old Samurai 
class with whom I had a long and earnest talk. He lis- 
tened with respect, and at every step frankly gave me his 
convictions: 


“ If, said he, ‘what you call God is the God within me, if it 
means my nature, then 1 agree with vou. If it is an equivalent 
for duty and the necessity of doing that, I fully believe it. In 
that case there can be no authority outside of me to command 
my obedience. Mv nature is my law, and what is commonly 
called religion does not concern me at all.” 

Recently I had an unusually open interchange of views 
with a thoughtful student who has known of Christianity 
for years, and has been for some months a member of the 
Bible-class. He said: 

“When I goto church 1 hear much talk about God that seems 
to me strange and very unnatural. Now, I regard God as a bun- 
dle of all moral laws. Sometimes what I hear exactly fits this 
idea, but more often it doesn’t. Sol am perplexed, and it does 
me no good. I am toid to love God, but I can’t love a handful 
of laws; and I am like all other Japanese who read and think— 
we all regard what is called God as a collection of laws.” 

One of the most intelligent of Japanese pastors once said 
to me: 


“ We Japanese are wofully deficient in the idea of personality. 
Again and again I preach on it to stir the people upto under- 
stand themselves as personsin order that they may rise above 
the lea of God as force into that of God as a person.” 

Why shouldn’t the literary classes of this land, who have 
drawn their moral inspiration from those deep philosophers 
and almost prophets of China, Confucius and Mencius, 
keep on thinking and talking about “ Heaven,” meaning 
the higher moral nature of man, or the divine spark with- 
in us, or Necessity and Fate? Why should we expect a 
nation that has been fed for ages on the idea of necessity to 
be able at once to understand the idea of Free Will that 
rises over necessity and uses it as aservarnt? Here is one 
radical difference between the Asiatic and the European. 
Many people think that the present attitude of the edu- 
cated Japanese is due mainly to the influence of the Kng- 
lish school of materialistic philosophy. Itisnotso. They 
have had ages of necessitarian philosophy. Both the relig- 
10ns aud philosophies of Asia, as a rule, stop short of free- 
dom and personality thus affording help to the despotisms 
from which this great continent is now beginning to break. 
The teachings of the Chinese sages seem to usin mapy re- 
spects a most exalted and beneficial system, because we 
carry our ideas of personality into their word Heaven. Con- 
fucius says ‘“‘ Sincerity is the wayof Heaven.’’ Mencius 
said: 

“T like fish, and I also like bear’s paws. If I cannot have the 
two together, | will let the fish go, and take the bear’s paws. So 
I like lifeand [ also like righteousness. If I cannot keepthe two 
together 1 wil] let life go and choose righteousness.” 

Grand words from that dim and distant age! But how 
disappointing it is to find Heaven and righteousness re- 
duced to a bundle of moral laws and to necessity! Here is 
something that cannot be overlooked in the estimation of 
the chgratter of the literary class of J apan. Itis so 
apparent that Rev. M. Knapp (Unitarian) said in bis part- 
ing speech in plain and earnest words, that among the 
deficiencies of Japanese character, the lack of a sense of a 
persoval God was very conspicuous. That unique and very 
readable, tho rather exaggerated little book, ** The Soul of 
the Far East,’’ by Lowell, goes through the various phases 
of Japanese life, showing how in them all the sense of per- 
sonality is lacking or wanting. President Kato, of the 





Imperial University, publishes his magazine, Ten soku, 
“The Laws of Heaven,” bringing modern science and specu- 
lation to show the one side of man as the product of 
heredity and environment. Necessity is everything, and 
the regal part that brings liberty and eternal life. Free- 
will goes for little or nothing. 

But Christianity has come here with its Gospel of God, a 
personal Father, above all Jaw, using all law. Itis mak- 
ing its way far more widely in the intellectual and social 
life of the nation than can be measured by the hundred 
thousand who are gathered into Catholic, Greek and 
Protestant churches. It will generously recognize the 
place that ‘The Laws of Heaven” should have, and will 
add the hitherto hidden truth of a personal Father of 4ll 
men. This will be Christ’s gift to Japan. 








RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REY. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Prof. Henry Drummond is reported as having said after 
his recent tour of various mission fields, iheluding Japan, 
‘that it was most unfortunate that the problem of mis- 
sions, in connection with the especial countries in which 
they are worked, are not more thoroughly studied and 
understood.” Truer words were never uttered. 

While the great principle of Christian work and of mak- 
ing known the Gospel message may be the same the world 
over, the methods of making known the truth most effect- 
ively, and of building up fhe Church in the most holy 
faith, may be very unlike in different lands. In no land 
perhaps can religious literature prove a greater factor in 
the spread of the truth thanin Japan. Few countries can 
show so large a proportion of the people able to read; and 
I venture that there isno country where everyhody likes 
to read as in Japan. From the brigheest officials to the 
lowest coolie or Jinrikisha man, every one may be seen, in 
mowments of leisure, with a book or paperin his hand. The 
number of bookstores in a Japanese city surprises one, and 
the number of newspapers is marvelous ina country where 
so short atime ago there were none. As you walk the 
streets you see the clerks in the stores reading, the Jinri- 
kisha man by the street side waiting for work, reading, the 
travelers waiting in the railway station reading from the 
files of daily papers which are kept on the tables of even 
small stations. Tbe people are not only ready to read the 
books and papers which they find at the stores and various 
plaees, but they are ready to read religious tracts and 
papers and Scripture portions when offered tothem. It is 
one kind of work that a new missionary can aid in before 
he has acquired a use of the language, and the refusals 
that one meets with are exceedingly rare. After more or less 
experience in using tractsin America the privilege of using 
them here has been most enjoyable. After having given 
away many thousands of tracts, leaflets, papers, etc., I can 
say that I have never had a person appear unwilling to 
receive what was offered to him, I have never seen it thrown 
away afterward or torn or treated as of no value, or, in the 
case of railroad distribution, left in the car after it was 
read. The invariable appreciation of what was received, 
the immediate reading or the careful folding away for 
future reading has often encouraged me; and as in travel- 
ing people have been seen to pass from the railroad or the 
steamer to some little village where the Gospel had not 
perhaps been preached carrying carefully the printed mes- 
sage which" had been received, it required but little faith 
to believe that God will use such words as among those that 
will “ not return unto Him void.” 

Itis alsoto be remembered that the contents “of these 
tracts and leaflets bear a new message to the reader. 
Christianity has become pretty well known in Japan to- 
day, but the number who know more of it than simply its 
name is yet wonderfally large. I never give away a por- 
tion of the New ‘Testament without asking if the person 
has ever seen or ‘read anything of the book before, and even 
in these partsof Japan where the most missionary work 
has been done it is exceedingly rare, in the ordinary street 
crowd or promiscuous assembly, to receive other than a 
negative answer. The Bible is comparatively unread by 
the great mass of the people, by the lower classes especially, 
who still remain-to be reached. 

So much I have said by way of statement of one of the 
problems of workin Japan. While the statement of the 
problem is of greater importance than the opinion of one 
man as to its solution, I will at some future time present 
what impresses me as steps toward its soluion and the 
course of action to be adopted in view of the above facts. 

Yokohama, Japan, May 15th. 


And they shall bring the glory and honor of the nativesinto 
it.—Rev. xxi, 26. 
THE NATIONALISTIC SPIRIT IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REY. DWIGHT W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Much has been said recently of the so-called **anti- 
foreign’’ feeling in Japan, and of its effect upon the prog- 
ress of Christianity or its relation to the best method of 
carrying on missionary work. That there is any general 
feeling of hostility to foreigners is untrue, and it would 
be a great mistake to think that a few acts of violence or 
rudeness represent the general spirit of the people, or that 
foreigners are in any way in danger; but it is true that 
there has been within the last year or two a marked mani- 
festation of the spirit of nationalism, of “J apan for the 
Japanese,” and that it has an important influence upon 
the missionary work here. This was the subject of dis- 


cussion at a recent meeting of the Missionary Association 
of this region, and the following were among the points 
presented: 

1. The phenomenon in question should not be called an 
anti-foreign, but a nationalistic feeling; there is no desire 
to drive out foreigners or to do them harm; the desire is to 


people. 





= and maintain the national independence in all 


things, and to escape any and every kind of foreign control. 
In politics it led to the rejection of the proposed revision 
of the treaties last year because it was provided that for 
several years fonr foreigners should be made judges in the 
highest court. In religicus work it leads to aversion to 
any arrangements which give foreigners an official privi- 
lege or right of control in church or schools. It isno new 
spirit; only a new manifestation of the intense patriotism 
and pride in country which have ever characterized tbis 
Japan is a country with natural boundaries of 
sea dividing it from all cthers, and with a homogeneous 
people who have behind them a long history of their own, 
so that it is not strange that altho they have borrowed 
much from otber countries, they are resolved to maintain 
their national independence at whatever cost. The Eng- 
lish paper which several years ago said that if Germany 
wanted to acquire foreign territory she might conquer 
Japan, little knew the temper of this people. At the same 
time the Japanese desire to “ get the best,’ and the two 
feelings somewhat alternate. At one time they seek to 
learn from foreigners and are eager to adopt whatever 
seems to be a part of the highest or most advanced civiliza- 
tion, at another their chief concern is to maintain their 
own independence. Four or five years ago the former spirit 
was predominant, and it seemed, for example, as if even 
the ladies would soon adopt foreign dress; new the latter 
spirit prevails, and it is no recommendation to a thing that 
it comes from abroad. 

2. The present phase of Japanese feeling undoubtedly is 
in some respects unfavorable to the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity. For one thing, while it is not directly antichris- 
tian, it is favorable to the efforts of the old religions of the 
country to maintain their ground, and in some places 
where they are strong there has been somewhat violent op- 
position to Christian work. Again, it takes away some op- 
portunities for Christian work. Thus afew years ago there 
was a great and general desire to learn English, and the 
mission schools both for young men and young women 
were thronged with students, the only difficulty being to 
find sufficient room and teachers for those who wished to be 
taught, so that large companies of youvg people were 
brought under the influence of Christian truth with their 
minds friendly to all Western teaching; now there is a uni- 
versal falling off of the number of students at these schools, 
in some cases a very great diminution, especially at the 
girls’ schools, and those who do come are not always so 
friendly to foreign teachings. A few years ago, foo, there 
was a general desire among women to learn foreign ways 
of making clothes, of knitting, crccheting and the like, 
which furnished many an opportunity for bringing in 
Christian influences, and even fashion books or papers be- 
came valued missionary helps; tc-day there is much less 
opportunity of this kind. 

3. The present temper of the people favors theological 
unrest among the leaders of the churches. They are so 
much afraid, in some cases, of coming under the control of 
a foreign theology that they call in question almost every 
thing which they have learned from their foreign instruct. 
ors in theology. As the teachings which they received 
have in general been such as are called ‘ orthodox,” per- 
baps even “ conservative,” there is just now a good oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of ‘ advanced” teachings, and 
there is something to remind one of the readiness of the 
Galatians to receive “‘ a diff@rent Gospel.”” As Unitarian and 
German “ Jiberal’”’ teachers came to Japan just about as this 
change was taking place, there has been a general theolog- 
ical ferment and discussion. Someof our friends who have 
exhorted the Japanese to get a theology of their own may 
have unwittingly helped on this movement. Some of our 
brethren carried away by their zeal for national independ- 
ence, or by their desire to show that they themselves were 
not tied to the foreigner’s leading strings, have rashly ex- 
pressed doubts as to some fundamental doctuines, and have 
sometimes criticised the foreign teachers and disparaged 
the condition of Western countries in a manner that was 
neither altogether kind nor entirely accurate. It would be 
a mistake, however, to take such talk too much in earnest, 
or to think that the Japanese Christians are likely to for- 
sake sound doctrines. One report of the recent meeting of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church represented it as 
moved by so strong an anti-foreign spirit as to reject what- 
ever was proposed from any foreign source; but the more 
correct account states that there was no anti-foreign spirit 
present, onJy a desire to form such a creed as should be 
most perfectly adapted to the needs of the Churchin Ja- 
pap,and the result was the adoption of a creed which indeed 
omits all distinctively Calvinistic features, but contains 
all the grand fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

4. This state of feeling has, however, some advantages. 
For one thing, it has removed the danger, which some felt 
to be a very real one a few years ago, of the adoption of 
Christianity as a State religion, in order to gain more re- 
spect from foreign powers. This, which was strongly urged 
by at least one prominent leader of Japanese opinion, 
could hardly have failed to bea hindrance to the spread 
and establishment of a truly evangelistic and spiritual 
type of Christianity. It is needless to say that this danger, 
whatever it may have been, hes ncw entirely disappeared. 
It may be, too, that tho the number of additions to the 
churches be less just now than it was two or three years 
ago, those who do become Christians will do so with more 
thoughtful conviction and more earnést faith. It is also 
not to be forgotten that Christianity, in order to be truly 
and permanently fruitful, here, must be rooted deep in the 
life of the people, and tbat it can have no real vitality if it 
is only an exotic growth; hence not only must the outward 
forms and organization be agaptcd to the condition and 
needs of the people, but the doctrines themselves must be 
as it were wotked over by the Japanese and be made a real 
part of their inner life before Christianity will be thorough- 
ly planted here. Thus this ferment and agitation, tho not 
unattended with danger, may be looked upon without 
alarm and withont discouragement, may be regarded in 
fact as a Decessary stage in the development of Christian 
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thought here. That this view is commonly taken of the 
situation may be inferred from the uniformly hopeful tone 
taken by the speakers at the meeting of the Association. 
5. This change of feeling in the minds of the people 
calls for some changes in missionary methods of work. 
A few years ago, for example, there was so great a desire 
to learn English, and it seemed possible to do so much by 
means of that language, that some felt it wiser to work 
through English than to spend the years necessary for 
gaining a working knowledge of the tongue of the people. 
Whether this was wise or not then, it is plain enough now 
that except for the few who are called to do some especial 
work in English (and the teaching of English can by no 
means be given up), it is absolutely necessary to get some 
mastery of the Japanese language in order to do any satis- 
factory work. The desire for English and the fact that 
foreigners have not been able to live in the interior, except 
as teachers, have combined in causing many missiouaries 
in the interior to give much time to teaching English. 
Not a few schools have been established by the Japanese 
Christians, in which buildings Japanese teachers and man- 
agement have beep provided by them, and missionaries 
have been asked to co-operate by doing the English teach- 
ing. It has seemed cruel not to aid in this way, institu- 
tions established sometimes with much self-denial and 
which seemed to be so promising a means of extending 
Christian influence, but the result has beer perhaps to call 
too many away from study of the language and from 
direct evangelistic work. It maynot be wise to abandon 
schools already planted and nourished with many prayers, 
but it is probable that there will be much less extension 
of this kind of work in the immediate future. Again, it is 
necessary even more than before that the missionary 
refrain from official control of churches and sehool, and 
that the responsibility for the Management of Chris- 
tian institutions be committed to the Japanese. There is 
still, however, a great opportunity for influence and use- 
fulness open to the missionary who comes without conde- 
tcepsion, ready to adapt himself to the people, and recog- 
nizing the Christians of the land as fully brethren in 
Christ. 
Kioto, Japan, March 20th, 1891, 





TOKIO DISTRICT CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary‘of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


is divided into seven Districts. One of these is presided 
over by a Japanese, the Rev. S. Matsumoto. Each District 
holds annually (in the spring or early summer) a Confer- 
ence. These District Conferences are generally meetings of 
more than ordinary interest; and, so far, have been very 
helpful to our work. Onaccount of the distance, and more 
particularly the expense, very few laymen attend the ses- 
sions of our Annual Conference. As these District Con- 
ferences are held from year to year, in different parts of 
the District, quite a number of laymen, both as delegates 
and visitors, are able to be present. They take a deep in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Conference, and not a few 
return to their homes more conversant with the working 
of our-Methodist system, as well as more enthused with 
the desire to save souls and build up their own local 
churches. _ 

The Fifth Tokio District Conference was held at Utsu- 
nomiya, an island city of about 10,000 inhabitants, sixty- 
five miles north of .Tokio, April 1st-5th, 1891. Ten out of 
the eleven pastoral charges of the District were represented 
—the delegates numbering over twenty. These Confer- 
ences not only bring out clearly and vividly the work of 
the District, they also serve to draw the preachers and lay- 
men into closer and more sympathetic relations, and #fford 
tine opportunities of bringing the Gospel to the notice of 
the people. The Japanese are very fond of attending special 
lectures or addresses—they are fond of hearing ‘‘some new 
thing.” 

Besides the regular services and exercises connected 
with the District Conference, we held two meetings ina 
large hall for the general public, on two evenings during 
the Conference. These meetings were well attended; and, 
in spite of an effort on the part ofsome Buddhist adherents 
to break up the second meeting, an enthusiastic hearing 
was secured. ‘There were five speakers on each occasion. 
Each address averaged over half anhour! The Japanese 
are good listeners! The speakers and subjects were as fol- 


lows: 

First EVENING. 
MME coisas nye ences eeeuee Heroism 
sina cies bce cscsdeduds .. Faith and Evidence. 
Wis PRRs ics ceo 4 a0: 6 (asnaee dees Patriotism and Christianity. 
D. GOR i oo ine, sivdecis eccasdsfena The Evil One. 
J. W. Wadman.........-0-.0e00- Salvation. 

SEcOND EVENLNG. 

DW, TAU UPRs 00s cccssccccece socccees Chrstian Society—Its Necessity. 
Cy. N@EBNO.... 6. ccccccecccccccecs Gospel Work. 
DE TA nic Shs Ses iecvcaskames Divinity of Christ. 
ee ee eee He Moses and Christ. 


.... Source of True Courage. 

All did well (even the two foreigners!). The three ad- 
dresses, however, that made the deepest impression, were 
these of the Revs. Y. Honda, S. Ogata and K, Ishizaka. 
Honda was the most able and stirring, Ogata the most 
sprightly and entertaining, and Ishizaka the most elo- 
quent and magnetic. It did one’s soul good to hear there 
men, who a few years ago knew nothing of the Gospel, 
speak out the “ Wonderful Words of Life” and present 
the truth in its simplicity and power. My heart was greatly 
rejoiced, and I touk fresh courage. May the Lord raise up 
scores and hundreds of such men! 

The leading thought in Mr. Honda’s address was, that 
every nation, in some form or the other—in the better 
sentiments of the people, in the nobler instincts of human 
nature, is the moral standard (however imperfect) recog- 


turned on the Buddhist adherents present and addressed 
them thus: “Do you follow the precepts of your religion? 
Are you trying to followin the footsteps of the Indian 
Sage, Sakya Muni, and put into practice his sayings and 
teachings? If you are honestly and sincerely making the 
attempt, you will soon feel the need of something higher 
—something that even Buddhism cannot give, and that 
something is Christ!’ He shamed them into silence, and 
they hung their heads abashed. He earnestly but kindly 
drove home to their consciences the truth. He said: “If 
you won’t become Christians, be at least, for your own 
sake and your country’s sake, good Buddhists.” 
Mr. Honda is quite a remarkable character; he was one 
of the first baptized Christiansin Japan. He was baptized 
in Yokohama about twenty years ago, while a student, by 
the Rev. J. H. Ballagh (I think) of the Dutch Reformed 
Mission. Afterward, when the Rev. John Ing, of our Mis- 
sion, organized a Methodist Episcopal church in Mr. 
Honda’s native city, Hirosaki, he joined our Church. In 
1878 Mr. Honda was ordained to the ministry, in Hako- 
date, by Bishop Wiley, on his first episcopal @our to China 
and Japan. For several years he worked in connection 
with our Mission as a regular preacher; he then located 
and gave himself to politics. Fora while he was a mem- 
ber of the Ken-kwai (the Prefectural Assembly of his dis- 
trict), and became a prominent man in that section of the 
country; he also gained considerable national notoriety. 
He still continued to work as a local preacher in bis own 
province, and helped to build up our cause. When it was 
decided to establish the Imperial Diet, Mr. Honda was 
spoken of as the candidate for election from his province. 
He went to the United States in 1887, actually sent by his 
admirers, to study the political system of that country, 
with a view of being selected as their representative. There 
is no doubt that he would have been elected, had he not 
clavged his mind after reaching the United States. After 
deciding to give up politics and devote himetlf to religion 
and education, his adherents elected a Mr. Kikuchi, a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Honda, tothe Imperial] Diet. 
After Mr. Honda reached the United States he had a 
wonderful escape from impending death. He was yisiting 
Scranton, Penn., in company with two Japanese friends. 
One day they were out sight-seeing in the neighborhood. 
While out he gota little separated from his two friends; 
and, when halfway across a railroad bridge, he saw ap- 
;proaching an express train, just turning a bend in the road 
“and about to cross the bridge. Death stared him in the 
face. Going in either direction was instant death! With 
great presence of mind, be lay down on the boards that 
@sted on the cross-ties that supported the rails, and the 
train passed over him—he unharmed! Hiscoat was torn a 
little. He had already been seriously thinking of giving 
up politics, and devoting himself to the moral and relig- 
ious welfare of his people. This wonderful preservation 
determined the question; he felt God had spared him for 
some great purpose. He spent two years at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and returned to Japan last summer. He 
is now the President of the Anglo-Japanese College in 
Tokio, doing noble and faithful work for the Master. As 
an interesting fact, 1 may add that fifty of the Imperial 
Guard have signed the temperance pledge and organizeda 
temperance society, with one of their officers as President— 
a branch of the Tokio Temperance Society. A week ago 
these fifty held a stirring temperance meeting in our 
Genza Hall (all turning out in full uniform), several of 
their number and Messrs, Ogata, Ando, and Nemoto mak- 
ing addresses, 

Tokio. Japan, May 15th, 1891. 








HAPPENINGS IN CENTRAL JAPAN. 





BV THE REV. JAMES H. PETTEE, 


Missionary of the American-Board. 


Your regular correspondence from this part of the Orient 
is usually mailed at Tokio or a city north of there, 

True Tokio is the Hull—don’t print this Hub or your 
Massachusetts readers will misunderstand the simile—of 
Japan. As she goes, 80 goes the State; but not always is 
she the whole of Japan. The provinces sometimes act 
ahead or at least independently of the capital. Some of us 
are even heretical enough to believe that, while undoubt- 
edly the 2,600,000-eyed city of Tokio is the nation’s head, her 
heart lies farther to the southwest, where is also to be 
found one at least of her busiest hands. In partial proof 
whereof note the following: 

The Doshisha at Kioto not only lives without its la- 
mented Neesima, but moves forward along the lines of his 
last wishes. It has 600 students, of whom over 80 are in 
the theological departments. 

The Harris Scientific School was opened in the fall with 
38 students, 9 of whom are in the University course anu 13 
in the technical department worsing on porcelains. This 
school gives its pupils five to ten hours a week in general 
chemistry experiments, and claims to be the first in the 
country to afford its students facilities for individual ex- 
periments. 

The law department of the new University will be opened 
soon with Japanese money. Other departments await only 
needed funds. Here is a fine chance to place $50,000 where 
it will count tremendously in Christian education and be 
a lasting memorial to Neesima’s life work. 

The Japau Home Missionary Society has just chosen a 
new president in the person of Mr. Yebina, of Kiushu. 
He is one of the original Kumamoto band and a man of 
very marked personality. The Society issues a monthly 
paper,.and is loading the churches with outside work. 

In a recent elaborate schedule it announced that there 
were forty-one different cities and towns in the empire 
where self-supporting Congregational churches were 
already organized, thirty-two others where missionary 
work was gradually carried on and thirty-three more 
»where work should at once be started. 
“It desires that foreign missionary stations should be 





nized in the prevailing religions, and in the life and teach- 
ings of their wisest and bes + meu—has its Moses. He 












American Churches send large re-enforcements during th e 
next twelve months, its desires in this line cannot be com- 
plied witb. 

Our mission is short-handed even for its present work at 
thirteen centers, and has definitely decided to open no 
more new stations until heavily re-enforced. The Ameri- 
can Board, which used to lead now lags behind other lead- 
ing societies in this imperative work. More men, more 
women is the cry we send forth. 

Besides all forms of home missionary service, in- 
cluding kindergarten, tract distribution, Y. M. C. A., 
Christian Endeavor, night schools, orphanasylums, King’s 
Daughters and theater preaching, there are at least two 
foreign missionary societies for Japanese children, 

Kobe Girls’ school aspires to be a college. It’s a $10,000 
scheme, but the noble women of the W. B. M. J. favor 
the project, and go it must. 

The musical department is already advertised, and schol- 
ars are applying. It lacks only teachers, a building and 
instruments. It is high time surely that Japan had a 
fully equipped college for the higher education, under 
Christian surroundings, of her best young women. Here 
is another call on deep pocket-books. 

Okayma’s chief joy is her orphan asylum. OUndenomi- 
national in purpose, but strongly Christian in epirit, it has 
grown during the past three years from three to eighty- 
three inmates. The stories of some of the children are ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. 

Its good ‘‘ father,” Mr. Ishii, keeps quietly on his way, 
welcomes every needy applicant, trusts the Lord for daily 
supplies, refuses to run in debt, which thing alone marks 
it as unique in this debt-burdened land, takes his turn at 
the rice treadmill with refractory boys, lives on his Bible 
and the plain food he gives the children, makes tbat rented 
Buddhist temple a very gate of Heaven, and is constantly 
planning some little improvement. 

It’s a remarkable work, the Bristol] Orphanage of the Ori- 
ent, and is all carried on at the low cost of $4.00% day, be 
sides clothing and other than money gifts. 

It lacked but one thing of being wellnigh perfect, an in- 
dustrial department, and that is now umderway. A print- 
ing press is already set up, the first money for which came 
from the legacy of a good Iowa woman. 

An extra of $300 more would complete this plant, buy 
land for farming and looms for weaving. It’s the cheapest, 
worthiest charity I know of. Horace Pettee, Manchester, 
N. H., will forward any gifts sent to him for that purpose. 

I also know of several boys and girls who can be put into 
school or kept there it helped to the extent individually of 
$2 a month. 

But there, what beggars we missionaries are getting to 
be. It’sin the grand&t of service, however, and we are 
not ashamed. 

I would like to indorse, after twelve years’ experience in 
this island of the Orient, Professor Drummond’s words 
during his five days’ stay in the country: “Tome the 
Christianity of Japan seems a very holy thing.’’ And he 
added: ‘ During the last few years I have visited nearly 
all the mission fields of the world, and were I to choose 
one for a life work, it would be Japan.”’ Those of us on 
the ground have no thought of leaving. Neither cholera, 
typboons nor rowdy students dishearten us. The most 
notable present movement inour Mission is a language 
revival, that more of our number may become preaching 
missionaries. Direct evangelistic work for the masses is 
to be the crusade of the immediate future. Help us y 
who can. 

Okayama, Japan, 


KOREA. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN KOREA, 


BY THE REV H. G. APPENZELLER. 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Asin China, so in Korea, women aresecluded. At mar 
riage they lose their identity. They then become the 
“‘wife of Mr. —,’’ or what is better still, ‘‘the mother 
of Master——.” Feet binding, or any other mutilation of 
the body isunknown bere. The Korean woman, regardless 
of her station, is expected to be able to do two things well 
—cooking and sewing. To give her an education is a 
work of supererogation, tho there is no objection to her 
being able to read the native character. Her world centers 
around asmoky kitchen and the needle. ; 

What has Christianity done or rather what is it doing 
for these women? Can they be reached? It is less than 
seven years since the first Protestant missionary came to 
Seoul or to Korea. Both the Methodist and Presbyterian 
missions have had lady missionaries in Korea from the 
beginning. Mrs. M. F. Scranton has the honor of being 
tke first one to open direct work for the women of Korea. 
More than once have | heard her say that the women think 
so little and their ideas are very narrow. But the work of 
educating them was begun, then medical work, and finally 
direct evangelical work. This is the order in which they 
were introduced, and the labors are continued along these 
lines. 

Results are not to be looked for before the seed has had 
time to take root. Yet there are a few things that cheer 
us even while breaking the fallow ground. Korea has two 
girls’ schools with au attendance of about forty; one hospi- 
tal, where nearly 2,400 patients were treated the last year, 
and religious services are held regularly on the Sabbath 
with an attendance of upward of two hundred. 

‘One of the ladies of the Presbyterian Mission has a 
weekly sewing class at her own house where women of 
all ranks and conditions come,and while engaged in needle- 
work the Gospel story is read to them and explained. 
Another lady of the same mission has a class in the city 
away from her home. The hospital, in charge of a Meth- 
odist lady, is the center of a very interesting and efficient 
Christian, Sometimes women come, not because they are 
sick, but because they want to hear about “the new doc- 
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Ladies’ Home of the Methodist Mission, asked admission 
at the gate, saying they had come to be taught. They 
entered the compound and made straight for the teacher, 
listened most attentively to the story told them, and when 
leaving said they would come again, and they did. Of 
course not all are so deeply interested, but it is cheering 
to find that some are. The work these devoted sisters are 
engaged inis of the hardest kind. It isa hand to hand 
encounter. Uphill every step. 

Last Sunday afternoon two ladies were walking on the 
the city wall. They were followed by a number of chil- 
dren who sang in theirown tongue, not only one stanza 
but the whole of “'There is a happy land.”” Who these 
children were and where they learned it, these ladies did 
not know. The children may not be converted, but they 
carried a Christian song into more than one dark home. I 
have been surprised in the same. I heard parts of the 
same tune sung, and on looking around me found two 
little girls of, say four years, singing such parts as they 
had picked up when visiting their two older sisters, who 
are in a Christian school. 

Several of the Christian girls in one of the schools men- 
tioned above declined to go home on the native New Year. 
They felt they would be under obligation to take part in 
offering the annual sacrifice to the dead, and they there- 
fore preferred to stay away. It is the old story—not how 
near you can go to the edye of the precipice, but how far 
you can stay away. 

Seoul, Korea, April 23d, 1891. 

And greater works, than these shall he do, because I go to 
my Father.—Jobn xiv, 12. 


CHINA. 


OPENING THE FIRST MISSION IN SHANTUNG, 
NORTH CHINA. 


e ialieiiginien 
BY T. P. ORAWFORD, D.D., 


Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


Upon the capture of Peking by the Allied forces of Eng- 
land and France, soon followed by the ratification of the 
treaties opening the northern ports of China to foreign res- 
idence; the Rev. J. L. Holmes, of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion, at Shanghai, came up to Chefoo and rented a native 
dwelling-house. After putting itin repair he returned to 
Shanghai for his family. In the meantime the Rev. J. B. 
Hartwell and family, of the same mission, determined to 
join them in opening this new field of labor. 

In the month of December, 1860, the four young mission- 
aries set sail in a schooner up the cold stormy coast, and 
safely entered the harbur of Chefoo on the last day of the 
year, in weather so rough that their boat had to be beached 
on landing, the waves dashing over them all the way from 
the ship and freezing as they fell. There were then no for- 
eigners in Chefoo except a German, a Jew, and a few 
French soldiers. Landing among strangers in midwinter, 
the conditions were rather trying. But the members of 
the party were all young, strong, and full of zeal for the 
Master’s work. In a month or two after entering Cheefvo 
the gentlemen made a tour of inspection among the towns 
and cities lying up the coast. During this tour it was de- 
cided that Mr. Holmes would occupy Chefoo and Mr. Hart- 
well Tung Chow, the department city of 80,000 inhabitants 
fifty-six miles above the former. 

Mr. Hartwell on opening negotiations for a vacant house 
just within the north gate of Tung Chow found the owner 
afraid to rent to him without the city nagistrate’s consent: 
and they went together to his office. The magistrate feel- 
ing his country conquered by the foreign po vers gave his 
consent without opposition, and they made out the deed of 
rental in his presence. On March the Ist, 1861, Mr. Hart- 
well and family entered their newly rented house in Tung 
Chow, noone molesting or making them afraid; for the fall 
of Peking was then fresh in the memories of al). Thus open- 
ed the first mission in Shantung, North China. A few days 
after settling down in their new home, a number of the 
neighboring gentry called to see the ‘‘ newcomers,” all 
seeming very polite and gracions in their manners. This, 
of course, was *‘ very encouraging ’’ to these inexperienced 
missionaries. They doubtless ‘‘ thanked God ”’ and wrote 
glowing accounts of the ‘ warm reception,” and of the 
* open door ” they found in Tung Chow. Doubtless boar | 
and home churches were also greatly encouraged by the 
news, concluding therefrom that the people of North China 
were ready prepared of the Lord, to welcome, with open 
arms, both the missionaries and the Christian religion— 
perhaps forgetting in their glow of excitement the teach- 
ings of history, that conquered veoples do not readily adopt 
the religion of their conquerors, but rather the conquerors 
adopt the religion of the conquered. Hence these hopes, 
like many of the kind, were doomed to a speedy disappoint- 
ment. How many things we have to learo! 

When Mr. Hartwell, some days afterward, went round to 
return the call of the gentry he found them all from home! 
As he subsequently learned, they were then holding a 
council as to how they sheuld treat the “ newcomers ’’— 
the first emissaries (to them) of the ccnquering power. 
They then and there resolved to ostracise them thoroughly 
lest others of the hated race should follow. A few months 
from this time some Northern Presbyterian families having 
arrived, secured places of residence, whereupon the gentry 
held another council resolving this time that no native 
should rent, lease or sell a house to any foreigner under 
pain of endless persecution. 

The next move was to put small bags of red powder into 
the wells and get the report started that the ‘foreign 
devils’ were poisoning the water for the purpose, as it was 
supposed, of destroying the people and then taking pos- 
session of their houses, This, of course, caused great ex- 
citement and came very near raising a violent mob. The 
alarm was just subsiding on my arrival at Tung Chow, in 
the summer of 1863. Then another and another of similar 
eports followed for a number of years, hoping all the 
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goes on in all Asia. The ostracism begun by the gentry on 
Mr. Hartwell’s arrival, has continued with slight abate- 
ment to the presentday. Yet it has nothing to do with our 
character as missionaries or with our religion, being race 
antipathy, pure and simple. It is the difficulty of difficul- 
ties in China, perhaps in most heathen fields. It is very 
tenacious of life. Do what we may it will holdon. But it 
must give way before the people of China can possibly re- 
ceive Christianity at our hands. How to allay these 
dreadful suspicions is the great Christian and moral ques- 
tion of our age. Cana few unaided missionaries allay it? 
Unfortunately the bulldog race to which they chiefly 
belong, have a most wonderful facility for provoking, in- 
tensifying and perpetuating it. Wherever they go they 
seize the weaker people by the throat and shake the very 
life out of them. They have put every heathen race, nation 
and tribe upon the defensive, even maddened many of 
them with continuous fears of extermination. How, in the 
name of reason, can they under such conditions welcome 
us or our religion? 

After neatly forty years of missionary life in China, it is 
my profound conviction that the first grand step toward 
the conversion of the heathen world is for the people of 
Christian nations to take into their inmost hearts the 
great fact that Christ Jesus our Lord came, not to exter- 
minate, but to save races, nations, tribes and families, as 
well as to save individual men. Oh, how I pray to see the 
time come when our Christian people shall be able to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord by allaying, instead of provoking, 
these terrible antipathies and forebodings among the 
weaker races of mankind. In my next I shall try to tell 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT how, without additional 
expense, we may greatly increase the missionary force, 
and also the force of the missionaries. 

Chefoo, China, April 4th, 1891. 


PROGRESS IN NORTH CHINA. 





BY THE REV. ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The North China Methodist Episcopal Mission was es- 
tablished in 1869, without dwellings, churches, schools, 
helpers, converts, hospitals or property, and with but two 
missionaries. : 

The North China Mission, in 1890, had 18 homes and 29 
places of worship; 28 schools with 569 pupils; 10 Sunday- 
schools, with 756 scholars; 58 native helpers and teachers; 
1,299 members and probationers; 931 average attendance on 
worship; 4 hospitals, and 8 dispensaries, besides country 
clinics; $102,950 worth of property; $1,503.75 contributed 
for self-support; 15 foreign missionaries; and 1 university 
(the Peking University), in which we have regularly more 
than 200 students. 

Last Sunday we had 425 in our Sunday-schoo]l. They 
were crowded in a chapel built to accommodate 250 persons. 
All the aisles were full, and little children sat around the 
pulpit platform. About half were Christians—perbaps, 
two-thirds—the rest were heathen, but all were seemingly 
anxious for a knowledge of what they call the “Jesus 
Doctrine.” 

Our boys and girls never whisper in Sunday-:chool. They 
spend the whole day Saturday preparing their Sunday- 
school lesson, and are quite as careful about it as about 
any of their school lessons. 

But what shall we do? We are crowded in our church. 
We cannot accommodate all whocome. Tosay nothing 
of comfort, we cannot get them inside. We must refuse 
students every year for want of scholarships. I have often 
wondered what would be the ¥esult if only we could trans- 
fer our school to Central Park and permit the people to 
visit it during examinations. How many students in Har- 
vard, Yale, Boston, Columbia and Princeton spend as much 
every week as would support a boy here a whole year; $30 
pays all his expense. : 

It would be comparatively easy to make as many con- 
verts in Japan as we have here; bat a Japanese is like a 
fish; he bites, and you think you have him, but yon are not 
certain till you draw your line. A Chinaman, on the other 
hand, is like Eggleston’s bulldog—when he “once takes 
aholt, Heaven and yearth can’t make him let go.” 

Peking University, April 21st, 1$91. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY IN CHINA. 


BY THE REY. 8. F. WOODIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The raising up of Chinese preachers and pastors, to work 
among their own people, is justly considered one of the 
most important of missionary works. In a more recent- 
ly occupied part of our field three men have developed into 
preachers from attendance upon the missionary and aiding 
him in his work. Of these two are now laboripg with us 
and one has died. The boarding school has furnished us, 
with a few men, some good and some inferior, of whom 
three are still employed by us as preachers. A school for 
the training of adult converts of good promise, giving 
them suitable biblical instruction for about three years, 
has given us most of our present number, or ten out of fif- 
teen preachers. The same sources in nearly similar pro- 
portions have supplied the two other missions located in 
Foochow with their force of preachers. 

It is more and more the judgment of older missions in 
China that, as a rule, graduates of boarding schools need 
to have several years of actual work in some other line, be- 
fore their fitness to be candidates for the ministry can be 
determined. For several years we have had no suitable 
candidates; bus last year six persons were received into a 
class for biblical study, and two more were added to the 
number this year, making eight in all, -in ages ranging 
between twenty and thirty years. All were engaged in va- 
rious kinds of native self-supporting work when they gave 
evidence of conversion to Christ, ard afterward of proba- 





ble fitness to become preachers of the truth. Three were 





agriculturists, working on their own or hired patches of 
and (one of them also engaged in fishing); one was a 
beater of pewter leaf (used in idol-worship); one was an 
embroiderer; one a yamun runner;.one a partner in a 
small medicine shop, his father was a temple-keeper, and 
since his death bis mother retains the place, with its forty 
dollars of yearly pay; the other was also employed ina 
medicine shop. 

The class is instructed in the Bible and related subjects 
two hours a day, and their residence is distributed among 
our four Foochow churches and chapels. Each one aids in 
the regular evening preaching and other meetings in these 
preaching places. - All read the Scriptures and other books 
in the Chinese character colloquial quite well, and have 
some knowledge of the classical language; but none of 
them are classical scholars. They all have at least a mod- 
erate degree of mental ability, and are wholly in touch 
with their people, and above all seem truly earnest in try- 
ing to bring men to Christ. We hope they will be useful 
in the Lord’s field both as sowers and reapers. 

The need of many highly educated men as native pastors 
is not very apparent so long as, with a few exceptions, the 
Christians who can meet in one place are few in number, 
poor and mostly illiterate, and unable—at least unwilling 
—to give such pastors any adequate support. It must be 
kept in mind, also, that the more highly native preachers 
are educated, the more liberal support do they demand. 
And this as a rule tends to prevent their becoming pastors 
of self-supporting churches, except the one or two largest 
churches of the mission, where there are several missiona- 
ries to help shoulder the pecuniary burden. It is to be 
feared that any high degree of education for the mass of 
native preaehers in China for a score of years to come, 
would mean the putting off for an indefinitely longer time 
of the prospect of advance toward self-supporting churches. 
A similar tendency is seen in Japan, where there is in some 
places a decided preference for the position of native evan 
gelist receiving foreign pay, over that of native pastor de- 
pending upon the native congregation for his support. 

Foochow, March 36th, 1891. 


And the Gentiles shall see thy rightousness and all kings 
thy glory.—Is. | xii, 32. 
MALAYSIA. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION, 


BY J‘ C. FLOYD, D.D. 


The third annual meeting of the Malaysia Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in Singapore, begin- 
ning April 6th and continuing five days, Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, D.D., presiding. 

The work among the Chinese has prospered, especially, 
and the outlook for the coming year is bright. Thirteen 
Chinese, and several Tamils have been baptized during the 
year. The Anglo-Chinese school has had a year of marked 
prosperity. The enrollment has reached to nearly 400, and 
bids fair soon to pass it. 

Several of these boys have become Christians. 

There has been a large re-enforcement of teachers during 
the past six months—four from America, one from Eng- 
land, and one from India. The school now probably has the 
ablest corps of teachers of any mission school in Methodism. 

The mission has been strengthened during the year by 
the purchase of a printing press, which is already engaged 
in printing tracts and hymns in the Malay language. 

An edition of the Gospel of Matthewin Malayis now 
passing through the press. 

The mission workers have been increased during the year 
by the arrival of the Rev. J. C. Floyd, D.D., and wife, Rev. 
D. Davies Moore, M.A., Rev. W. G. Shillabear and wife, 
and Rev. B. H. Balderston. These have given the mission 
a strong re-enforcement, and plans have been made for the 
coming year to utilize this re-enforcement in the most ad- 
vantageous way. 

This is seen in the opening oftwo new mission stat'ons— 
one in Penang, the second city in size in the British Straits 
Settlements, and the other in the Island of Borneo, which 
is the third largest island inthe world with an area six 
times that of New York or Pennsylvania. 

No American Missionary has yet entered this great island 
Empire, and this new departure is of great interest to the 
mission in Malaysia. 

Dr. Floyd will go to Borneo at once with the new mission- 
ary, Rev. H. L. E. Luering, a fine young man—a graduate 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the University 
of Strassburg. Dr. Luering is a young man of fine culture, 
who already speaks several languages, including Malay 
and Chinese. He is a young man fully consecrated to 
God, and of deep religious experience, who rejoices to go 
with theGospel to these heathen people. 

The intention is to go into the interior of the island and 
establish a work among the Dyaks or “ head-hunters,” a 
people whoseem to have no religion whatever. This may 
not be true, they may have some crude religious ideas, but 
if so they are very crude. 

These people are to be visited, and the Gospel is to be taken 
to them: 

Let the Caristian people of America pray for this new 
American Mission in the junglesof Borneo, among the sav- 
age Dyak tribes. 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. 





BURMA. 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE. 


BY MRS. HELEN W. HANOOOK, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





One of the Burman preachers, Ko Tun by name, a Bur- 
man girl from the normal class Kemmendine, spending 
her vacation here, and myself, left Mandalay in a native 
boat March 10th. 

One man managed the boat up the Shwaydachoung— 
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bank, and with his shoulder pushed upon the other end of 
the bamboo until the boat reached the place opposite the 
point in the bank, whenit was removed and another length 
repeated, until we reached the village of Lundaung. Itis 
rather a small city, with court house and a police station. 

The chief officer, called a Myo Oke, received us kindly 
and provided comfortable quarters for us in a new bamboo 
house occupied by a Burmese merchant and his wife, 
where we spent seven days “teaching and preaching the 
Word of the Lord.” 

The 16th of March I witnessed the ceremony performed 
by Brahmans when the Buddhists have their sons enter on 
the state of a probationer for the priesthood. A large 
building made of bamboo was erected in front of the house. 
decorated inside with white cotton cloth and plantain 
leaves. 

A shelf extended along one side of this building: upon one 
end or corner there was placed a large image of Gautama, 
and a lantern kept burning opposite. The usual offerings 
were also before it. There were on the shelf offerings for 
twenty-five priests. Each was to have a large cylindrical 
box, a mat, a yellow robe, and various other articles. 
Seated upon mats on the ground near this shelf were the 
men drinking tea, smoking, chewing betel nut and chat- 
ting. On the opposite side and at one end were the women 
eating pickled tea, smoking, etc. In the center a group, 
near whom I stood for a time until two chairs were brought 
for me, one of which I occupied, and presently a brass tray 
with teapot, sugar and cups was placed upon the other. 
Two little boys, aged six years, gayly attired, were seated 
on a Brussels rug, and near them a Brahman stood sur- 
rounded by dishes containing food and offerings consisting 
of cocoanuts, plantains, etc. He was clothed in a white 
paso, a long, white, thin muslin jacket over a very dirty 
one beneath and a rose-colored handkerchief fastened at 
the left side of the wrist, touched the carpet as he walked. 
In his left hand he held a shell, into which he poured water 
and placed some leaves of the Thebyabin (Eugenia tree); 
these he put now and again into the boy’s turbans and the 
water poured upon the carpet. He madea lengthy oration 
accompanied with music from the band, which was mostly 
Pali, hence unintelligible. I learned from it that he was 
praising those by name who had contributed to the feast. 
After the oration or blessing he sat down, drank some tea, 
rose and proceeded to feed the little boys with food from 
the hats, boiled rice and gravy. The rice he took in his 
fingers, and having spread a white cloth on the boys’ laps 
and placed thereon cups made of leaves, put the rice to their 
lips, then a little into the cups and the rest back into the 
dish. He then took a spoonful of gravy and gracefully 
waving it before each boy’s mouth, returned it to the dish. 
The latter was too wuch for one of the little boy’s gravity, 
and he laughed outright at the pretense of feeding them. 
This was repeated seven times and the ceremony closed. 

Mandalay, Burma, April, 1891. 


Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew it not.—Gen. 
xxviii, 16. 
INDIA. 
THE KOINA VALLEY. 
BY THE REY. HENRY J. BRUOE, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Before coming up to this mountain retreat, I made 
arrangements for two of my preachers to make a preaching 
tour through the Koina Valley. Four miles from this sani- 
tarium, at the village of Old Mahableshwar, there is a 
very celebrated Hindu temple which is visited by many 
people from far and near. [t is an ancient temple, but 
does not hesitate to avail itself of modern improvements, 
as it is covered with a roof of corrugated iron. In this 
temple there is a large tank, upon one side of which there 
is a stone image of the sacred cow, and a stream of water 
flows from the cow’s mouth into the tank. This stream is 
said to be the source of five large rivers, the Krishna, the 
Vena and the Koina, which flow eastward, and the Savitri 
and the Gayitri, which flow westward through the Konkan 
to the Arabian Sea. The inner shrine of the temple is so 
sacred that Europeans are not allowed to approach the 
wonderful cow, unless they will take off their shoes, a 
humiliation which I have never been willing to submit to. 
The attendant Brahmans tell you with all assurance that 
the five rivers take their rise from that place. I have said 
to them, ‘Impossible! For not one of the five rivers is 
within two miles of the temple.”’ But, not at all discon- 
certed by this they reply, “ Very true. But the rivers run 
under ground for the first few miles,’ and the ignorant 
people believe this to be literally true. 

The Krishna and Vena rivers unite near Satara, thirty- 
six miles southeast of Mahableshwar, and the junction 
forms a very sacred place where the Hindu dead of the 
city are carried for burning. Thirty-two miles farther 
south the Koina also joins the Krishna, and thus re-en- 
forced the Krishna becom2s one of the great rivers of India, 
flowing to the southeast across the entire peninsula to the 
Bay of Bengal. The Koina Valley is a comparatively nar- 
row valley running nearly due south, between two high 
ranges of mountains, for sixty milesor more. It iséntered 
only from the southern extremity, and by a few difficult 
passes across the mountains. The people of the valley are 
therefore very much secluded, and having come very little 
in contact with English civilization, they are extremely 
simple in their habits, and very superstitious in their wor- 
ship of their idol-gods. Many of them will not engage in 
any new enterprise without first consulting their gods. 
Their method of doing this is worthy of the ancient oracles 
of Greece. They first propound their questions to the 

dol, and then taking some wet grains of wheat they stick 
four upon the right shoulder and four upon the left 
shoulder of the idol-god. As these grains become dry 
they fall off, and if those upon the right shoulder fall off 
first, the worshiper regards it as a favorable response 


but if those upon the left shoulder first fall then the god 


is supposed to be unpropitious. 
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Some fourteen or fifteen years ago I myself made a 
preaching tour through this interesting valley, and since 
then I have sent several companies of preachers through 
it. There being no roads in the valley no wheeled con- 
veyance can pass through it, and our tents, ‘provisions, 
and other impedimenta were carried on the heads of 
coolies. 

Our two native bretbren, who have just come up through 
the valley, have had a most interesting and profitable 
tour. In eighteen days they visited forty-two villages and 
preached fifty-four times to 1,133 people. On first entering 
the valley they found the people very timid and shy of 
them. Going toa village they would perhaps find only a 
single old man who was left to meet the strangers, while 
all the rest had hidden themselves or had fled to the 
mountains, They were afraid of being imposed upon, of 
being impressed into service, or of being required to furnish 
supplies of milk and eggs and chickens for which they 
would never get their pay, as had been their experience 
maby times before when travelers were passing through 
the valley. The old man questioned them sharply to find 
out who they were, and when he was satisfied that they 
were Christian preachers, he welcomed them, and straight- 
ening himself up he set up a shout, in a strong, clear voice 
that reverberated through the mountains, and could easily 
be heard half a mile away, just as I myself heard them 
fifteen years ago, saying, “The preachers have come! The 
preachers have come! 
Come!”’ And almost immediately one man after another 
would appear until nearly all the people of the village 
would be gathered around to hear what the preachers 
had to say. The news was quickly passed on, too, f-om 
village to village, so that afterward their coming was an- 
ticipated, avd, as a rule, they were cordially welcomed at 
each succeeding place. The village officers generally did 
all in their power to atsist them, in furnishing comfortable 
quarters, and necessary provisions while they remained, 
often refusing to take any pay for what they had provided. 
Various audiences were gathered during the day, but at 
night the people were more at leisure and would assemble 
in larger numbers to listen to the preaching. In some 
places they were ready to listen ‘‘all night,” and actually 
did remain until near midnight. 

It so happened that the influenza was prevailing as an 
epidemic throughout the valley just at this time. The 
poor, frightened people are utterly helpless in the presence 
of disease. There are no hospitals, no physicians, no medi- 
cines accessible. Henee they betake themselves to their 
idol-gods, and make vows to bring, in case of recovery, a 
few pice worth of cocanuts as an offering, and by applica- 
tion of the kernels of wheat, as above described, they get 
some strange directions as to what they must do. One man 
told our preachers that his god had declared that he could 
not take care of him, for three months, in his own village. 
That he must go away, anywhere, for three months, and 
then he might return home. And sothe man wasa wan- 
-derer away from home, for three months, at the imaginary 
command of his idol-god. Our preachers, fortunately, 
had a good supply of some common medicines, and they 
administered them freely to the sick. The patient was 
taught, in each case, to take the medicine with a prayer to 
Jesus Christ for the healing both of the body and soul. 
Among a people who had never been accustomed to our 
medicines, they were, with the blessing of God, very effect- 
ive, and the gratitude of many hearts was awakened by 
this simple means. 

In this secluded valley there are very few Brahmans, and 
this, in a measure, may account for the cordial manner in 
which our brethren were received. In the villages where 
there were Brahmans they were pretty sure to meet with 
more or less opposition. In some cases the Brahmans would 
forbid the people listening to the preaching; but this did 
not prevent their gathering together. In one of the largest 
villages in the valley our brethren had stopped for two days 
in the veranda of a Hindutemple. They had given medi- 
cines to a large number of sick people, and thus gained the 
favor of many. There was a wealthy Brahman landowner 
who was, perbaps, the most influental man in the village. 
On the third day he sent for our preachers, and told them 
that the god in whose temple they were stopping had come 
to him the night before, “‘had sat on his breast’ (meaning 
that he had nightmare), and had told him that he must 
drive the Christians out of his temple. He ordered them 
to leave the place; but the people interfered, and said that 
they should stay in the temple so long as they remained in 
the village. 

Our brethren are, of course, very much gratified with 
the results of their three-weeks’ tour, and the glad recep- 
tion that was everywhere given to their message. But the 
thing that pleased me most, in connection with it, was the 
fact that the people remembered so well the message that 
had been brought to them in former years. Everywhere 
they were familiar with the thought and expression, 
“ Jesus Christ our Saviour.’’ And who shall say that in 
the time of fiery trial, when their idol-gods fail them, 
numbers of them may not cling to the name of “Jesus 
Christ”’ as their ‘“‘Saviour,’”’ and find him a surer help in 
their great need? God grant that such may be the case, 

Mahableshwar, May ist. 








SOME REFLECTIONS ON TWO RECENT BAPTISMS. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN B. STILES, 





Missionary of the Free Baptist Church. 


1. A Hindu Santal. This man has been the teacher of 
a village school both in mission employ and under the 
Government. All Santal teachers in mission employ are 
required to come to the mission station twice a year to be 
examined. The examination lasts eight days. Kach morn- 
ing there is worship that all are required to attend. In 
the evening there is a Gospel service, aiming at the conver- 
sion of the unconverted. Thereis alsoan examination of 
all these teachers on some one book of the Bible. In this 





way each teacher has come to havea fair understanding 








No fear! No impressment! Come!* 
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Ff the elements of Christian belief. A few weeks ago the 
above-mentioned man came to our native pastor saying 

that he was couvinced that he was a sinner, and that 
Christ was the only Saviour; and that he was ready to be 
baptized. When the decisive moment came, he hesitated, 
saying: “If 1 become a Christian the people of the village 
where I teach will not send their children to school, and 
my relatives in this village will not let mestayin their 
house; what shall I do to get a living, and where shall t 
stay?’ I told him that he must count the cost, and decide 
if he were ready to suffer for Christ’s sake, and also that [ 
could not promise to support himif he becamea Christian. 
He went away and was gone for more than a week, when 
he came back again, and after a great deal of doubt and fear 
decided to be a Christian, come what woald. The next 
day the way was opened for him to go and teach in a Chris- 
tian village. From all the circumstances connected with 
the matter, I am satisfied that the opening was of the Lord, 
To provide in some way for those who lose all by being 
Cbristians is not always as easily decided as was this case, 
but is a work that the missionary has to do often. 

2. A Bengali Hindu. This man came fourteen miles to 
find the true God, s> he said. He went toa public meeting 
and said that be did not find salvation in the religion of his 
fathers, and that he thought the Christian religion true. 
Linquired carefully into bis condition, but he said he did 
not wish for any money, because by the mercy of God he 
had a sufficiency. A few days after I went to his village, 
and after a further examination decided to baptize him. 
As we stood by the tank he made an appeal te his fellows 
to follow his example. From that day to this be has not 
attended any of his services of the church in his village, 
and says that he cannot follow this religion. Careful in- 
quiry elicits the fact that he was disappointed because he 
did not get something for becoming a Christian. The 
Catholics are to some extent responsible for this state of 
things, for they are willing to buy Christians. A man 
came to me some time agoand saidthat he would bring me 
a hundred men who would become Christians for a hundred 
rupees, i.e., for forty cents a head. The Oriental is such 
an adept at lying and deception that it is very difficult to 
know when to believe him; and to decide who are true 
seekers is one of the difficult problems of the missionary 
who works among the poorer classes. 

Midnapore, India, April ist, 1891. 


SUCCESS IN WEST INDIA. 





BY THE REV. J. E. ROBINSON, 
Missionary of the Method'st Episcopal Church, 





From several quarters ef the Indian mission field, cheer- 
ing reports of the baptism of large numbers reach us. In 
connection with some particular missions, the numbers 
baptized during the first quarter of the current year 
mount up into the thousands. In some instances the mis- 
sionaries are compelled to withhold or defer baptism, not 
because they doubt the sincerity or question the motives of 
the applicants, but because they feel themselves unable to 
provide adequately for the instruction and training of con- 
verts. Tothoroughly conserve and solidify recent gains, 
appears to be the paramount duty in the circumstances. 

Western India has always been rightly regarded as a 
somewhat difficult field, especially when compared with 
certain districts in the northern and southern parts of the 
Empire. The percentage of bigh-caste pecple is higher in 
the Bumbay Presidency in proportion to the general popu- 
lation, than in any other part of India, making the work 
of evangelization more difficult. Besides this, the field 
has not been as fully occupied or aggressively worked as 
others. Notwithstanding, there are signs of the working 
of the Holy Spirit among the people. The American Mara- 
thi Mission report 215 received into full communion dur- 
ing 1890, the largest number reported in the history of the 
mission. The M. E. Mission baptized seventy-four Marathi 
converts and fifteen Gujarathis in the first week of April, 
with prospects of many more in the near future. 

There can be no doubt that there is a widespread move- 
ment toward Christianity among the lower classes, who 
are receiving more attention from the various missions 
than has been the case in former years. This is a wise and 
unecessary departure. When the self sufficient, proud- 
heaited higher classes behold the results attending the 
hearty acceptance of Christianity, in the advancement and 
elevation of both sexes of the despised low castes and no 
castes, they will begin to feel that it behooves them to re- 
consider their attitude toward, and their relation to, a re- 
ligious system that incontrovertibly possesses the promise 
and potency of so much material, social and spiritual good. 
It is very evident to thoughtful observers tbat with a solid 
basis of the humbler classes, thoroughly evangelized and 
well-furnished religiously, socially and intellectually, it 
will be much easier to build in, and to profitably amalga- 
gamate and assimilate, the more pretentious classes, than 
if the conditions were reversed. 

Pundita Ramabai held the second anniversary of the 
establishment of her Sharada Sadhau, or widows’ home, 
recently. Mrs. Ranade, the amiable and intelligent wife 
of a cultured native gentleman of Poona, a member of the 
Legislative Council, presided with grace and dignity; and 
another well-educated lady moved an address of thanks 
with remarkable self possession. This assuredly indicates 
progress in the conservative city of Poona, a stronghold of 
Brahminism. The Pundita delivered a long and eloquent 
extempore address with her’ wonted energy. She reports 
her work to be prospering. 

Poona, April 10th. 2 Scien Oe ee 

NOTES FROM MADURA. 
BY THE REV. J. & CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The venerable Bishop Caldwell has at last felt con- 





strained to resign his missionary bishopric in Tinnevelly. 
His service in this respousible position has extended ove 
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fourteen years, and as a missionary he has labored in South 
India fifty-three years, and his scholarly ability and Chris- 
tian zeal have made him the most prominent figure in the 
8. P. G. Missions in South India. When a young man he 
set about to learn the habits of the people by traveling on 
foot from Madras to Tinnevelly, a distance of more than 
400 miles. Some ofthe distance was traveled barefooted. 

Last year he felt the burden of superintending the mis- 
sionary districts of the S. P. G. in Tinnevelly, and asked 
for a Karopean assistant, but the society was unable to 
send out such a man. 

It is suggestive to all missionary societies that this ex- 
perienced and most successful worker did not feel that the 
native clergyman had sufficient character to carry on Chris- 
tian work without careful supervision. Now he feels able 
to perform his episcopal functions, but not the supervision 
of missionary work, and rather than have it left to native 
supervision he resigns his bishopric in order that a younger 
man may do both. 

He regards the experiment made by the C. M.S. with 
Bishop Sargent as a failure; and the irregularities that 
arose certainly indicate the samething. Since Bishop Sar- 
gent’s death, Mr. Barton has spent a number of months in 
Palamcottah re-arranging the work, so that the various 
districts of the C. M. S. have again come under the super- 
vision of European missionaries. 

Bishop Caldwell’s resiguation has not yet been acted on, 
because there is a movement to have one bishop of moder-® 
ate views appointed over both the S. P. G. and C. M.S. 
missions, and the latter society are holding out against it. 
Their experience in Jerusalem, where Bishop Blythe bas 
shown himself hostile to their evangelical position, and in 
Ceylon where Bishop Copplestone undertook to coerce 
them into extreme High Church practices, may well make 
them shy of being brought under another bishop of the 
High Church Party. 

Madara, April, 1891. 


A GLOOMY FORECAST OF THE YEAR. 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 





Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





The 9th of April is the commencement of the Hindu year, 
when all orthodox Hindus consult their astrologers and 
Shastras as to the prosperity or misfortune of the ensuing 
year. It has been predicted that the year just entered into 
will be one in which famine, drouth and pestilence will 
prevail to an alarming extent. This is rather a gloomy 
outlook for us. 

Now, one need not be an astrologer or versed in the Shas- 
tras and yet be abie pretty accurately to foretell just these 
calamities. Famine, drouth and pestilence usually go to- 
gether, and are the natural consequences of the failure of 
the monsoon. The monsoon has failed, at least partially, 
for the last two years; and it needs just one more failure 
to bring as serious a famine over this part of India as that 
of 1876 and 1877. The average rainfall for that part of the 
Madras Presidency in which the writer lives is about 47 
inches per annum. We bad only 21 inches last year, and 
about the same quantity one year ago. Hence a partial 
famine has already setin. The merchants, in their dia- 
bolic greed, try their very best to gain absolute control of 
the supply of the necessities of life, and keep the public at 
the verge of starvation. Rice in many districts already 
commands famine prices. This part of the country is un- 
usually dry. Large tanks are dried up entirely, and many 
wells give no longer any water. Thus the people are com- 
pelled to use filthy and stagnant water for bathing and 
drinking purposes. Do you, then, woader that pestilences 
are the natural avcompaniments and consequences of 
drouth and famine? Cholera and other contagious diseases 
are reported to rage in several districts. 

The spiritual outlook is more encouragivg. On the 
Ongole field we have already received over 2,300 persons by 
baptism this year, and several thousands more are reported 
ready to be baptized as soon as we find an opportunity to 
do so. But while this glorious work is going on among 
our poor Madigas, the Malas, the Sudras, and other caste 
people have risen to persecute ourChristians. Delegations 
from three different villages waited on us within two weeks 
asking us to interfere in behalf of their safety. [n one in- 
stance our people had been prevented from drawing water 
from the common well, and were severely beaten and 
atoned when they attempted to fetch it from a river three 
miles distant. Even the policemen have been bribed to 
molest and insult some of our preacbers and teachers. So 
it is true even in India that ‘** where God builds a church 
the Devil builds a chapel.” 

The presence of missionaries in the centers of our Chris- 
tian communities is very desirable to lend their influence 
with Government in securing not only peace for the Chris- 
tians but a greater success for the cause of Christianity. 
How can one man do justice to the spiritual needs of 
twenty-one thousand Christians? And where is time left 
him to extend bis personal influence among the villages? 
We need, therefore, more than we can express in words, all 
of the twenty new missionaries for whom we have asked 
this year. And we trust that Dr. J. E. Clough, who isnow 
on furlough in America, will be instrumental in God’s 
hand in procuring the men and money we so much need. 

Ongole, India, April 30.h, 1891. 

And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.—Daniel xii, 3. 


AFRICA. 
NEWS FROM THE CONGO. 


BY DR. A. SIMS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Perhaps the chief item of last month was the depart- 
ure, on the 15th of March, of the Rev. S. N. Lapsley and 
the Rev. Mr. Sheppard for the Kassai‘ River on the steam. 











ship “Florida,” with the intention’ of seeing the upper 
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reaches of that river and the Sankurru, visiting the State 
stations of Lusambo and Luebo on the way, with the in- 
tention of definitely staying and building a station at the 
junction of Kuango and Kassai, thus inaugurating Presby- 
terian mission work on the Upper Congo (and lower, even). 
They have arranged a system of transport through another 
mission and by trading steamers, and nothing now hinders 
them from commencing real work. 

The Baptist mission of Bwemba and Bolobo, American 
and English respectively, have passed through a trying 
crisis during the months of February and March. The 
State (Congo Iadependent State) made war on both dis- 
tricts, comprising about 10,000 in each ; it destroyed all the 
towns, took much ivory and property and animals as 
booty, killed upward of 100 people in the two districts; 
yet the two mission stations were never touched by the 
natives, tho unguarded by soldiers. The officers offered 
soldiers again and ayain, but the missionaries refused 
them, saying they trusted the natives, having come by 
invitation. Their trust was not belied. The Gospel has 
no time to make an impression in these places, but the 
missionaries enjoy respect as well intentioned whites seek- 
ing their good. Revenge is no part of the Congo charac- 
ter. Good rather than evil promises to be the result of 
this fighting, as probably the natives will be drawn 
toward their spiritual friends. 

Leopoldville, April 3d, 1891. 





EVENING SCHOOLS IN NATAL. 


BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The American Zulu Mission in Natal has lately taken the 
first steps to inaugurate a new work. Thus far it has had 
no work in Durban, the seaport ang chief center of popula- 
tion of the Colony. Its policy has been to confine its min- 
istrations to the most neglected portions of the native com- 
munity; and it was theught that the white Colonists 
should themselves take up the work of evangelizing the 
natives in their midst, and to some extent they have done 
this. But in the last few years the population of Durban 
has about doubled, and it has seemed to us that at last we 
ought to give heed to the desire which bas for years past 
been repeatedly mads to us by our adherents at the stations 
that we should have a chapel and evening school in Dur- 
ban. The numberof yonng men from our stations who go 
to Durban to work is large, and they are exposed to many 
temptations. Besides these natives come from Zululand, 
Inhambane, Delagoa Bay, and more distant places even, to 
stay for a few months and then go back to their bomes to 
carry with them the influences, good and evil, which they 
have received in the town. These strangers can be brought 
under Gospel influences, and carry, as they go back to the 
dark homes from which they come, something of the light of 
Him who is the Light of the World. I have often seen the 
results of these evening schools as I have gone out in the 
native locations at a considerable distance from the station 
to hold a service among the heathen people. Often to my 
surprise I have found at these services some clothed people 
and sometimes Christian people. They were young men, 
who while at work in the town had come under the influ- 
ence of these evening schools, and when not converted had 
at least become dissatisfied with their heathen life, and 
had gone home to carfy among other young people some- 
thing of their own feeling. 

It has happened sometimes that. our missionaries at In- 
hambane, in making explorations, have found those who 
have been in Durban and learned something about mis- 
sionary work, and were able to explain to the Chief what it 
was that the missionary wanted. It was with a desire to 
look after these who go from our own stations and who are 
committed to our care, as well as from a desire to influence 
these strangers from afar, that our mission last year voted 
to take up this work; and they asked a small grant to 
begin the work. But in the great reductions that have 
been made from our estimates, this and other good works 
have been stopped for lack of means. At least it seemed to 
have been stopped, but Providence has so opened the way 
that we could not stop. The chapel of the Congregational 
church in Durban was to be sold, as they had built a larger 
one, It was a suitable building for our purpose, and would 
cost much less than a new one. So it bas been bought for 
£107, and the missionaries are responsible for the payment. 

Three weeks ago Mr. Wilcox and some of the native 
Christians from Lindley went to Durban to inaugurate 
this work: they held three services, which were fairly well 
attended, and a good interest was shown. The natives at 
the stations are taking the matter up with enthusiasm, 
and at one station have voluntarily taxed themselves from 
one shilling to half a crown each. The missionaries have 
themselves subscribed, and subscriptions will be solicited 
in Durban. If any one who reads this wou'd like to help, 
his contribution will be thankfully received. A site will 
have to be bought and the building moved, and this will 
costa considerable sum. Two of the missionaries have 
promised to lay the foundation for the building with their 
own hands. Where is the man to take charge of this work 

when the building is ready? Thereis a grand and inspiring 
field here for just the right man. 

Groutville, April 7th. 





TURKEY. 
CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP IN EASTERN TURKEY. 





BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


In one of the first classes of the Harpiit Theological Sem- 
inary was a blind student. He was received on account of 
his earnest Christian spirit and his natural fitness for 
Cbristian work. His name was Hohannes—John—and on 
account of his marvelous facility in quoting Scripture, giv- 
ivg chapter and verse, he was often called ‘‘ John Concord- 


village of Shepik, one of the poorest of our out-stations. 
His salary was five dollars a month, of which the people, 
under great pressure from the missionaries, assumed about 
one-third. One night as he lay awake thinking about his 
congregation, and fully persuaded that it could never be- 
come self-supporting, the words ‘‘ Bring ye all t@e tithes 
into the stprehouse,’’ came to his mind like a new revela- 
tion, and Re said to himself: ‘‘ Here is the solution of this 
problem.”’ He was not ready, however, to preach on the 
subject till he had settled the question of bis own duty. 


_“‘ Am I ready,” he said, ‘‘to give fifty cents a month from 


my small salary and so set my people the example?” It 
did not take him -many days, with prayer and a careful 
study of the subject, to become convinced that if the mini- 
mum gift for the poorest Jew was one-tenth of bis income, 
with far greater reason sheuld it be the minimum for a 
Christian, in view of his vastly greater blessings. He ded- 
icated his owu tithe to the Lord, and then he preached his 
sermon, quoting the passages which show how we are to 
honor the Lord with our substance, and telling the congre- 
gation of his own resolution. 

The people made this a practical matter, and after due 
consideration nearly the whole congregation adopted the 
principle of tithe-giving for themselves, and at once that 
little church became self-supporting and had a surplus for 
other work. This sermon was repeated in a good many 
other places with the result that some in each congregation 
devoted their tithes to the Lord. The substance of this 
sermon was published ip the Missionary Herald in 1868, 
and afterward republished in many languages, and in 
many missionary fields. The preacher died after two or 
three years of further service, but that sermon called the 
attention of thousands of Christians to the question of 
stewardship, and setin train influences which are even bow 
at work all over the world, and which are leading men and 
women to a just apprehension of their duty to consecrate 
their substance to the Lord. 

This sermon was preached more than twenty-three years 
ago. It gave wonderful help to the efforts of the missiona- 
ries to secure self-supportin this field. The principle of tithe 
giving was largely adopted among the churches, and it 
was found easy and pleasant. It strengthened every de- 
partment of the work, and it re-acted upon the churches by 
promoting greater spirituality. It was confessedly a tem- 
poral blessing as well. 

It is not strange that the observance of this rule has 
weakened a good deal. The people are new in the Chris:- 
tian life; many of them have not strength of character and 
purpose, while poverty has steadily increased, and along 
with the increase of poverty has been a steady increase o 
taxation. A ruinous credit system prevails inevery branch 
of trade, so that it is impossible to calculate accurately 
one’s actual gain or Joss. Many persons, therefore, with- 
out a definite pledge to give a tenth, set apart what they 
estimate to be about equal to that amount. Almost every 
person, even men and women in rags, with the wolf at the 
door and the ubiquitous tax-gatherer ready to lay hands 
upon anything that will sell, esteem it a privilege as well 
as a duty to give something to testify their love for Him 
who gave himself for them, even tho it leaves the body 
cold and hungry. The poor communities pay the larger 
share of the expense of supporting their own institutions, 
and very few of them are so poor that they do not con- 
tribute something also to theirjown mission in Koordistan: 

If our home churches were to practice a tithe of self- 
denial in the matter of giving, which is practiced here, the 
Boards would not need to make appeals that are almost 
frantic in the endeavor to preserve the work which they 
have uodertaken from disaster. Have we tested the mat- 
ter of giving so far as to prove in our own experience that 
it is really ‘‘ blessed to give’’? 

“ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

Harpit, Turkey, April 28th. 


CHURCH CONFERENCES IN CENTRAL TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. © 8 SANDERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The apniversaries of our mission were recently held in 
the city of Adana. These anniversaries new comprise the 
meetings of three distinct bodies, the Cilicia Union, the 
Central Turkey Mission, and the Conference. The last is 
formed by combining the first and second. The first is 
composed of the representatives of the churches, and con- 
trols all ecclesiastical matters; the second body is composed 
of missionaries alone, and its exclusive work relates almost 
wholly to matters personal to the missionaries and final 
action on all questions relating to funds from America. 
Both these meetings have been eclipsed by the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference which held its first Annual 
Meeting in ’85 and has been continued every year since. 
Its purpose is educational and also practical. Very able 


ferent questions that arise, and every year several essays 
are presented and discussed. Seven essays were presented 
this year, among them being ‘Messianic Prophecy,” 
‘*Canon of the New Testament,” “ Progress of Missions in 
the Last Thirty Years,” ‘ Religion and Learning not An- 
tagonistic,” ** The Difference between the Theology of the 
Gregorian Armenian and the Protestant Churches,” etc. 
The last essay awakened perhaps the most interest, and the 
Conference decided to push this line of inquiry, and proba- 
bly several essays, on particular points, historical and dog- 
matical, of the same question, will be presented next year. 
The essays were very able. Usually most of them are later 
given to the general public through the columns of our 
periodical at Constantinople. 

The session of the Conference is limited to one week. 
This Conference is always a stimulus to all its members. 
An American visitor, limited in time, but wishing to’ see 





ance.’”’ At the time of his graduation he was located in the 
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to attend one of,these Conferences, which are always held 
with open doors. The usual time of meeting is about July 
Ist. 

As far as our station is concerned, we have unusually 
successful years to report from Oorfa (especiaily in the 
Protestant Syrian Congregation) and Biredjik and Nezzib. 
The degree of success in the former place may be shown 
from the fact that the Syrian priests in Oorfa have been 
compelled to begin Bible-classes and preaching services in 
order to hold their people. In Nezzib, the Protestant and 
Gregorian Armenians have worshiped together in the 
Gregorian Armenian church for some months, the Prot- 
estant preacher preaching every Sunday, and during Lent 
every evening. The rest of our field has not presented any 
reports of special success during the past year. 

The great burden which is weighing us down isthe finan- 
cial problem. For some time we may be said to have been 
making bricks without straw, and now we are informed 
that still further reduc@fens are necessary. We feel that 
the churches cannot realize the situation, else they would 
speedily supply the remedy. At present, however, the bit- 
ter hostility of our enemies here is nothing, as far as evil 
results are concerned, compared with the apathy of our 
friends at home. 

Aintab, Turkey, April 23d. 





Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power.—Ps. 
cx, 3. 


BULGARIA. 
THE EUROPEAN TURKEY MISSION. 








BY THE REV. H,. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The annual meeting of the European Turkey Mission 
was held this year at Philippopolis,a clean bright town, built 
on rocky hills rising from the broad plains of the Maritsa 
River. The stations of the mission, besides Philippopolis, 
are Samokov, a mountain town south of Sophia, and Mon- 
astir, in Macedonia, situated on the eastern foothills of 
the Scardus range of mountains. 

The missionaries came together for this meeting with 
reports of their work done; some, not all, of prosperity, but 
all full of hope and full of tokens that the Lord owns this 
work as his. Three new churches organized during the 
year; seventy-two admissions to church membership on 
profession of faith, with a gracious revival of religion in 
several places since the end of the year 1890; schools well 
filled and prized by the people; Bible women at work in 
the villages with marked success; a steady demand for the 
tracts, books and papers published by the mission; the 
opening of new fields, such as in the demand for teachers 
and preachers in Macedonia, with people urging the mis- 
sionaries by pleading: ‘‘ If you do not send us the Word 
our blood will be upon your heads,” or such, as in the call 
for instruction from the Albanians, who are showing signs 
of awakening out of the long sleep into which they have 
been lulled by their Greek ecclesiastics, and are often ready 
to welcome the Gospel in their own language, when they 
learn that they can have in intelligible form the Christian 
instruction which they have been long taught, can only be 
set before them in unintelligible Greek. All these inspire 
hope that the mission has a bright future before it. 

The discouraging features of the reports were those com- 
mon to all Christian communities. Worldliness invades 
churches on missionary ground as well as at home. In one 
place a thoroughly educated pastor had fallen into sin and 
had been deposed from the ministry, the scandal and in- 
jury to the Christian cause being in this case hightened by 
the extraordinary act of some English Quakers in taking 
up the support of this man with the full knowledge of his 
disgraceful life, countenancing him in setting up a rival 
preaching place close to his former church, in the hopes of 
drawing away a part of his former hearers. Political 
troubles, which have found free field in Bulgaria during 
the last few years, have distracted men’s minds from at- 
tention to religious interests; and more than all, the lim- 
ited funds available for supplying the inviting field of 
Bulgaria has been a constant discouragement to the 
workers. 

This woful necessity for retrenchment was the burning 
question at the meeting. The problem was not how to 
meet the calls for extension, that was out of the question, 
but how to save from destruction the schools and preach- 
ing places already in operation, and at the same time cut 
off $1,500 from the amount allowed this year asaidto the 
support of the teachers and preachers. It was proposed to 
throw this ad&ed burden on the congregations. But the 
congregations were in most cases already giving so fully 
up to their ability that to demand of them to take up this 
new burden would be to take its amount from teachers and 
preachers now living on salaries amouutingin many cases 
to no more than seventy-five or even fifty cents perday. It 
was proposed to stop the Zornitza, a weekly family news- 
paper published by the mission. But this was felt to bea 
suicidal suggestion aud was eloquently combated by the 
pastor of the Philippopolis church, Mr. Sichanof, who 
pointed out how this paper goes into hundreds of families 
where the preacher is not received; how it molds ideasin 
morals and in spiritual religion; how it is and has been a 
leader of opinion of no small weight in the whole princi- 
pality. Finally the reduction of expenses rendered needfal 
by the good pleasure of the churches in America, was pro- 
vided for by cutting off the whole system of traveling 
agents for the sale of religious books published by the mis- 
sion, and by the missionaries themselves coming forward 
one after the other and surrending six and one-half per 
cent. of their meager salaries. 

The open doors stand open with none to enter, until the 
churches at home can see that in Bulgaria at least—where 
the history of the development of manliness among the 
people, and indeed of the whole plucky fight of the little 
nation against Russian blight of absolutism, is closely 








linked with the introduction of American ideals of Chris- 
tianity and of liberty; that in this case at least it isa 
grievous wrong to put the hand to the plow and then to 
look back leaving the field half sown. There are few mis- 
sion fields where an additional expenditure for the support 
of native teachers and preachers of two or three thousand 
dollarsa year in addition to present contributions will go 
so far toward deciding the battle, and will bring so imme- 
diate and gratifying results. 
Philippopolis, May 7th, 1891. 


AUSTRIA. 
SHALL HUSS HAVE A MONUMENT IN PRAGUE? 


BY THE REY. ALBERT W. CLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT have heard of the ex- 
citement in Bohemia over the present ‘‘ Huss question.” 
They may be glad to hear from one on the ground as to the 
cause of this excitement and its probable result. When 
memorial tablets of Bohemia’s distinguished sons were 
placed upon tke new and imposing Museum, the committee 
in charge omitted the name of Huss. At the next session 
of the Legislature a resolution was introduced, requiring 
that this omission should be made good. Altho many in 
the Clerical Party opposed this resolution, it was passed by 
a handsome majori y; and,in due time, a tablet to the 
memory of John Huss was placed upon the Museum. The 
matter might have rested here, had not a young Prince in 
the legislative assembly denounced Huss and his adherents 
(Hussites) as a band of robbersand murderers. Thisspeech 
called forth a sharp reply from members of the Diet. The 
press took up the discussion, and soon every hamlet of 
Bohemia was talking about Huss, some in his praise, 
others in terms of reproach. 

Altho nearly ninety-eight per cent. of Bohemia’s popula- 
tion, 5,600,000, is Catholic, there arose a widespread demand 
from the people that Huss, whose memory had been so 
insulted, should now have an imposing monument in the 
heart of Prague. Contributions came from all quarters, and 
soon $26,000 was secured for the proposed monument. It 
should here be remarked that this enthusiasm for the 
martyr of Constance does notindicate, as many suppose, a 
marked interest for the religious views of Huss, but rather 
admiration for the manasa ‘national hero.” Of course 
many who look upon Bohemia’s greatest son as a martyr 
to genuine faith in Christ and his Word as the only infalli- 
ble guide, have not been backward in giving expression to 
those yiews. Some have successfully improved the opper- 
tunity to call attention to the New Testament as the book 
that gave light and comfort to Huss. 

The proposition of the City Council. that the monument 
in question should be erected on the little “ ring”’ or small 
square of the old city has brought again the Huss question 
to the front, and has awakened earnest opposition on the 
part of the Ultramontanes. A prominent doctor of divinity 
denounces the proposal as ‘‘an insult to the Catholic 
priesthood and the Catholic Church.”’ 

Clerical newspapers, with the aid of special petitions to 
higher authority, are working hard to prevent the erection 
of a Huss monument in the heart of old Prague. Is not 
this a time when God’s children should earnestly plead for 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon this land of 
martyrs? These discussions are rousing maay to thought- 
fulness. 

Limited force and limited means render it impossible to 
respond to aJl the appeals for Bible services. Who will 
help in removing such limitations? 

Prague, April 23d, 1891 


I pray for them. Ipray not for the world, but for them 
which thou hast given me.—John xvii, 9. 


MEXICO. 
TOLUCA. 
BY THE REY. DAVID F. WATKINS, 
Missionary of the Methodist! Episcopal Church (South). 





THE Valley of Toluca is rich, well cultivated, and its 
acenery really is very fine. 

The extinct volcano of Toluca is southwest of the city. In 
the old crater there is now a lake, and snow rests on the high- 
estpeaks. Afew miles west, there is a high and symmet- 
rical hill, with a few trees on its summit, that attracts, 
my attention above anything else in the vicinity. On that 
hill was buried many years ago a Protestant who died here, 
said by some to be the first who was known here as 2 Prot- 
estant. The superstitious people buried him there, hoping 
thus to save their city from contaminating and heretical in_ 
fluences, but surely he has one of the grandest and most 
lasting of monuments. 

On visiting one of the old churches in this city, we fare 
assured by the priest in attendance, that the small organ 
there, so carefully guarded, is the oldest on the continent 
of America. 

The church that in the past was called the Cathedral 
was built at an immeuse cost by a Protestant as a re- 
muneratiou for permission to live here in colonial days 
when heretics were forbidden the country. He was a 
miner, and made here an immense fortune. 

Drunkenness is the greatest curse of the poor Indian. 
Aguardiente is used on every occasion, be it one of mirth 
or of sadness—when a child is born or when the dearest of 
the family dies—in their festive dances at home as in their 
religious dances in or near the church. They sprinkle 
with it sacred objects to be used in religious services; it is 
considered necessary that there may be prosperity and 
abundance in the animal as well as the vegetable kingdom! 
They place it once a year on the graves of departed friends, 
who they believe will return and partake of it. 

Theintelligent Governor of the State, who lives in this 
city, makes constant war on ignorance, erime and objec- 
tionable customs, He has organized:good schools here; he 


is now forming a very large public library and introducing 
modern improvements into all the educational depart- 
ments. He invites criticism and suggestions that will en- 
able him to make still more improvements. The poor 
Indian women are not allowed now to be placed beside the 
beast of burden to draw into the market what the Indian 
has to sell. 

For the last few evenings I have bean holding specia 
services in our church here. We have had several conver 
sions. Yesterday I received seventeen new members int 
the church, and among them were four Indians, A litt] 
girl, twelve years of age, was among the number received 
She became interested in the Bible several months ago. Sh 
is obliged to work hard from early morning until noon fo 
her living, and in the afternoon she attends our school, and 
is making good progress. In our special services she gave 
herself wholly to her Lord and Saviour—she did so fearing 
that her parenta would not receive her to their home again, 
as is often the case here in Mexico when one embraces 
Christianity. She seems to love her parents most affection- 
ately, but she felt that she was now losing them, it migh 
be forever. When I spoke to her of the persecu- 
tions that she would probably be called upon to 
undergo, she replied; most sweetly and _ touch- 
ingly: “ But it will all be for Christ’s sake.” When 
I mentioned that her life even might be in danger, that | 
they might kill her, she replied with the faith of a martyr: 
“Then I would die for Christ’s sake.’’ As she was about 
to be received into the Church, fearing lest her parents 
should abandon her, and that she might need friends in 
her loneliness, she requested me to stand with her as her 
godfather, and the Bible woman, who first spoke to her 
of Christ, as her godmother. We gladly granted her re- 
quest and stood by her while the native paster baptized 
her and received her into the Church. Tho poor, she is an 
intelligent, decided and promising cbild, and we trust and 
pray that she may yet do good work for the Master whom 
she so loves. Thus in this land, where superstition and 
ignorance have so long reigned supreme, are we gathering 
in the sheaves, one by one, into the Master’s garner. 

Toluca, Mexicc, April, 1891. 


SCHOOL WORK IN MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. 8. P. CRAVER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North). 








Oce of the prominent features of missionary work in this 
country is the growing attention given toschools. It is doubt- 
less true that the missionaries who have been longest in the 
work have not lost faith in the saving power of the preached 
Word, nor do they undervalue the evangelistic methods of 
leading the world to Christ. But the command is not only 
to “* preach the Gospel to every creature ”’ but also to bap- 
tize the nations ‘“ teaching them to observe all things that 
I have commanéed you.”” This work of teaching embraces 
not alone the doctrines of the Christian religion, but also 
all that goes to make up a rounded Christian character, and 
prepare the believer for the responsibilities of life. Hence 
it is that a system of educational work becomes, in most 
countries, a necessary and important part of evangeliza- 
tion. There are some special reasons why school work in 
connection with Protestant missions in Mexico is a neces- 
sity, and is increasingly insisted upon. 

1. The public school system of the country, tho vastly 
superior to what it was twenty years ago, is exceedingly 
defective, especially in the smaller towns and villages; and 
in the cities and towns where there are fairly good schools 
under Government control, the teachers are generaMy eithe: 
entirely indifferent to religion or are Roman Catholic. The 
pupils being overwhelmingly from Roman Catholic fami- 
lies possess the characteristic traits of their religion and 
persecute and annoy the Protestant children to such a 
degree that it is almost impossible for them to remain in 
the schools. For this reason Protestant missions must 
support schools or allow their children to grow up in igno- 
rance. 

2 The grade of instruction and the quality of it, as im- 
parted in the majority of the Government schools, is not 
up to the standard which we think it ought to be; and for 
the sake of a better education for our children, we deem it 
necessary to have our own schools. 

3. What has been said concerning the common schools of 
the country is even more true respecting those of higher 
grade. They are all either strongly Roman Catholic or 
decidedly skeptical. In not a single Normal School or 
State College in the republic, so far as I have been able to 
learn, is there a single loyal, thorough-going Protestant 
professor. In most of them religion in all its forms is made 
a mock of. If Protestantism ever expects to have an infiu- 
ence in the public life of the nation, if indeed it expects to 
raise up intelligent, educated leaders for its own hosts, it 
is obliged to establish and maintain schools of high grade, 
where its youth may imbibe pure Christian principles 
while drinking at the fountains of general knowledge. 
Even tho education were not an inborn characteristic of 
evangelical Christianity, the principle of self-preservation 
would oblige Protestantism to give special attention to 
educational work here. 

Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at that the 
establishment cf a Protestant congregation generally im-~ 
plies the opening of aschool also. Only the fact that one 
minister can attend to several congregations, while the 
teacher is necessarily limited to one or two schools, pre- 
vents the number of schools from equalling that of the 


preaching places. Everywhere our people clamor for 
schools, and they ought to have them. If course I speak 
now of primary schools. 

A few institutions of higher grade have been established 
in different parts of the country and by several denomina- 
tions. Perhaps the majority of these are for girls, as there 
are fewer Government high schools for them than for the 
other sex. I leave for a subsequent letter some details 
respecting the various institutions of learning supported 
by Protestants. For the present allow me to bespeak the 
sympathetic interest of all friends of missions and of eda- 
cation for this phase of mission work in Mexico. 





Puebla, June 2d, 
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T v4 prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice. ] 








= 
MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS 
OF ANCIENT ATHENS.” 


Ir is a reasonably good sign that inter- 
est iv Greek studies is not waning that 
two such books as this and Haigh’s *‘ Attic 
Theatre” should appear within the same 
year. Both fill an important gap in our 
handbooks of antiquities. For knowledge 
of the Attic theater students have fcr 
many years been obliged to get what they 
could from the long antiquated work 
of Donaldson. On the topography and 
monuments of Athens, excellent as is the 
work of Leake and of Dyer, so rapidly is 
the best description of Athens made anti- 
quated by the busy work in archeologi- 
cal inquiry that a field was laid open here 
demanding a work which should give 
English readers Athens as it is under- 
stood in the light of the latest archeologi- 
cal discoveries and discussions. 

Since the appearance of her *‘ Introduc- 
tory Studies in Greek Art,” Miss Harrison 
has broadened and deepened her knowl- 
edge in many directions, and the present 
volume grows out of long and loving labor 
in Athens. But with all due deference to 
her powers as a student, it would have 
been impossible for her to produce a 
work that would have commanded any- 
thing like the attention which the present 
work commands, unless she had had at 
her side a mentorin the person of Dr, 
Dérpfeld, the director of the German 
Arche >logical Institute, in Athens, who, 
tho not so old in the field of Athenian 
topography as most of the “ authorities,” 
has lately been made, by tacit consent, 
king in the archeological circles of Athens. 
One always wishes to hear his verdict, 
and does not lightly dissent from it. 

Since he bas not yet published in con- 
nected and orderly form his views on 
Athenian topography, which are known 
to differ in some respects quite widely 
from those hitherto current, this book has 
a unique interest, as containing, for the 
most part, where nothing is stated to the 
contrary, the views of Dr. Dérpfeld. No 
man has ever been more magnanimous 
than he, in allowing his material to be 
used by others. Miss Harrison has not 
been ungrateful nor tried to conceal her 
indebtedness to the man whose name 
comes to honor by most conspicuous fre- 
quency of mention in her pages. 

Some of Dr. Dorpfeld’s views, which 
still meet with opposition, but are here 
confidently promulgated, are the loca- 
tion of the Agora, the river Eridanos, 
the Limne, the Eleusinion, and the En- 
neakrounos. 

The Agora has been kicked about con- 
siderably, until one hardly knows what 
to call the prevailing belief in regard to 
its situation. Here it is at least robbed 
of all form and comeliness. We read (p. 
17): 

“Instead of considering 1t as a neat, ob- 
long space, drawn out with a measuring 
line, we have to regard it asa long, irregu- 
lar tract, more like a straggling road, 
widening out here and there—the first part 
winding round the northeast corner of the 
*Theseian ’ hill, being mostly commercial, 
of indeterminate width; the second part se- 
claded by a gate, and more devoted to poli- 
tles and religion, winding round the north- 
west corner of the Areopagus up to the 
Acropolis.”’ 

The river Eridanos is transferred from 
the south of the Ilissos to the north of 
the Acropolis, and its bed found in what 
was formerly supposed to be a cloaca, 
with an exit from the city wall near the 
Dipylon gate. 

The Limne, the ancient precinct of 
Dionysos, are now found near the Dipy- 
lon instead of in the region south of the 
Acropolis. 

The Dleusinion is transferred from the 
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east end of the Acropolis to the south 
slope of the Areopagus with the phrase, 
inxé ty axooréie, of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, treated somewhat elastically. The 
Euneakrounos, with the rape of Orei- 
tkyia, is no longer sought in the famous 
Kallirhoe by the Iliesos, but near the 
Eleusinion at the foot of the Areopagus, 
where Boreas had more chance to show 
his power. 

Dr. Dorpfeld’s views as to the old 
Athene temple on the Acropolis are 
adopted and most warmly defended. This 
temple, the precursor of the Parthenon, 
built, or at least enlarged by Peisistratos, 
was forgotten until its foundations were 
discovered in 1886. Since then it has be- 
come customary to refer to this as 
** Dérpfeld’s temple.” He not only eluci- 
dated the remains in a masterly manner 
and restored the temple with great inge- 
nuity, but maintained that immediately 
after the Persian War this temple was 
rebuilt without its peristyle, and stood in 
its place all through the period of classic- 
al antiquity; that Pausanias saw it, and 
described it in a lacuna; that the archi- 
tect of the new Erechtheion had to 
build his Caryatid porch right over the 
basis of the ancient peristyle-wall of this 
temple, and almost up against the stand- 
ing wall of the naos, in the hope, of 
course, that this old temple would be 
removed, now thet the Parthenon was 
completed—a hope that was not realized. 
It is hard for scholars to believe in the 
curious accident of a lacuna in Pausanias 
just where this temple was described. 
Miss Harrison adopts the lacuna idea, but 
finds the lacuna in a different part of 
Pausanias’s narrative from that in which 
Dr, Dérpfeld finds it. The view that the 
architect of the Erechtheion ever allowed 
his glorious maidens to stand with their 
faces almost touching a wall, is also re- 
pugnant to many. a 

Dr. Dérpfeld’s view, here adopted, o¢ 
the theater of Dionysos is that down to 
the time of Lykurgos or about 330 B.c. 
there was no stage; that the actors as 
well as the chorus appeared in a simple 
orchestra circle, traces of which he finds 
underneath the various walls of later 
dates. On this point, also, the smoke of 
battle has not yet been cleared away. 

Iu the midst of much that is unsettling 
and downright revolutionary in the new 
topography, it is gratifying to find the 
Poyx restored to its time-honored loca- 
tion from which it was removed half a 
century ago by German scholars to be- 
come a football of discussion. 

It would be no small merit of the pres- 
ent work if it simply set before English 
readirs some of the finer work done by 
Dr. Dérpfeld, work that will abide when 
many of his speculative and tentative 
notions will have been refuted or re- 
canted. As examples of this may be 
adduced his resurrection of the old Athene 
temple already mentioned and, as the 
crowning example, his discovery, from 
an examination of the remains of the 
Propylaea, not only of what Mnesikles 
actually executed, but the original plan 
which Mnesikles never was able to exe- 
cute. This is finely reported here, pp. 
359 ff. 

But while this book will attract more 
attention on account of its discussions of 
topography and monuments than any 
other feature, yet the author has, as the 
title indicates, endeavored to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the elucidation 
of Athenian’mythology. In an introduc- 
tory essay of about 150 pages, she has 
treated ina thorough andelaborate way, 
evenif not alwaysclearly and convinc- 
ingly, the development of the more promi- 
nent local myths of Athens. Perhaps 
vase paintings were never more carefully 
used as mythological documents. 

It would be very strange if a book 
treating so large a subject did not show 
weaknesses somewhere. While it will be 
made a constant companion of all care- 
ful English-speaking tourists in Athens 
for years tocome, as well as a text-book 
in our colleges where Greek archeology 
is taught, it will rouse dissent all along 
the line in the minds of those who use it 
most intelligently. Yet no one will fee, 
disposed to demand a wholesale recanta. 
tion, He who sees how little of really 





ancient Athens remains outside of the 
Acropolis will always expect in books of 
this kind, surmises and counter-surmises 
rather than any great body of incontro- 
vertible statements, 

A short enumeration of things that 
seem faulty in the present work, some of 
which may be corrected in a second edi- 
tion, may be bere justifiable. 

One feature which promises. most is 
found to be most disappointing. The 
numerous cuts (there are 251 of them) are 
sometimes so indistinct as to make one 
smile at the phrases, ‘* the cut will make 
it clear,” etc. Examples of poor cuts may 
be noticed on pp. 283, 284, 286, 295, 300, 
801, 387, 416, 441, 449, 494. Many of these 
would convey nothing to one who had 
not already seen the object. 

One who uses the book much will have 
just ground of complaint that he must 
waste a good deal of time in turning over 
pages to find the references to authorities, 
If these references were all collected at 
the end of the volume and provided each 
with a cross reference to the page of the 
text, the reader would be spared a good 
deal of useless labor. Mrs. Mitchell’s 
‘*History of Ancient Sculpture” is a 
model in this respect. 

By the way, it is a little strange that 
Miss Harrison does not wake a single ref- 
erence to Mrs. Mitchell, whose work is 
still new, and whose name is mentioned 
with honor among German workers. Op- 
portunities for such mention were not 
wanting. 

To one who is on the lookout for cases 
of ‘‘ woman’s reasoning ” there 1s perhaps 
one phrase on p. 89 that may be marked 
as such, The author speaks of her im- 
pressions as having ‘‘slowly grown to- 
gether into what is for me personally, 
not a demonstration, but that surer 
thing, a conviction.” 

Some will see in her supposing (p. 484) 
that the central group of the east pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon represented 
Athene actually springing from the head 
of Zeus, an instance of extravagances 
that might oftener appear but for the con- 
trolling influence of her Mentor. 

Sometimes contradictions occur. We 
read: (p.301) That *‘This wall is the actual 
boundary ” (i. e., of the precinct of Ascle- 
pius) ‘‘ is fortunately established beyond 
dispute by the inscription on one of the 
stones.” On the next page we read: 
‘* Topographically it” (i. e., the inscrip- 
tion) ‘‘ helps to fix the extent of the pre- 
cinct. An attempt has been made to 
limit the precinct by the wall. Obviously, 
as the inscribed stone lies beyond this 
wall, such a limitation is impossible.” 
The argument of the latter passage is, in 
itself, unintelligible; but if it means 
anything, it seems to contradict the 
former passage. 

On p. 79: ‘As Pausanias says nothing 
about these later sacrilegious additions ” 
(i, e., statues of Brutus and Cassius) “ it 
is probable they had been removed by 
some Roman governor or emperor to 
whom their presence may have been po- 
litically offensive,” reads as if the author 
did not recognize Pausanias’s habit of 
shutting his eyes to later monuments, 
e. g., that of Agrippa, or rather of looking 
at things through Polemon’s eyes: and 
yet, on p. 350, she recognizes this habit. 

P. 538: **The columns of the ancient 
temple of Athene were built into the new 
wall,” is in contradiction with p. 467, 
where it is correctly stated that these 
drums of columns belong to the unfin- 
ished temple of Kimon. In the latter 
passage it is, however, implied that the 
metopes built into the Acropolis wall are 
of poros stone, whereas they are of mar- 
ble. 

“Sometimes clearness would be gained 
by the relegation of matter irrelevant to 
the main point under discussion to a foot- 
note, é. g., the remark on p. 91, explain- 
ing who Hippocrates is. 

The habit of speaking of the books of 
the Iliad and Odyssey as if each book 

were an Iliad or Odyssey, e. g., ‘‘ sixth 
Iliad” (p. 259), is reprehensible, no matter 
how often it has been done in English. 
There is only one Iliad. 

Of positive errors needing correction in 
a revised edition, the following may be 
noted; The name of Lolling is given 








everywhere with wonderful persistency, 
dozens of times, in the form ‘“ Lélling.” 

_ The Greek name Dysaules, is inter- 
preted (p. 96) as meaning ‘‘double- 
furrow.” But ‘‘ dys” cannot have any- 
thing to do with “‘ double.” If the name 
has any reference to plowing, it would 
mean the man who has a hard time of it 
with his plowing. Avoi#éov is curiously 
translated (p. 246) as ‘“‘son of Lysithe- 
ides.” 

The habit of mixing the points of the 
compass is very annoying, as *‘ south and 
east” for ‘south and west” (p. 301), 
** southwest front” for ‘‘ west front ” (p. 
360). The tut of the Nike Temple (p. 362) 
is designated as ‘“‘from southeast.” It is 
actually from northeast. So in the cut on 
p. 512 we read: ‘* Southwest corner of the 
Pandroseion.” What is actually shown 
is the southeast corner, 

** Built by the Persians” (p. 466) for 
‘* burnt by the Persians,” looks as odd as 
‘about 12 inches (for meters) distant 
frcm the basis of the Parthenon at the 
eastern end, and somewhat nearer at the 
west.” ‘*Goddess of love and war, Aph- 
rodite ” (p. 366) seems venturesome. 

On p. 162 for *‘ Polygnotos” (three 
times) read ‘‘ Mikon.” On p, 234 for 
* Plut., Alc. I,” read *‘ Plut,, Themist. I.” 


On p. 299 for ‘‘ Beulé read ‘‘ Ross.” On 
p. 414 for ‘* Urlich” read ‘* Ulrichs.” On 
p. 587 for ‘* Pausanias” read ‘ Thu- 


cydides.” On p. 606 for ‘“* Robert” read 
** Wilamowitz.” 

The cut of the Tower of the Winds 
(p. 201) is described incorrectly on p. 203. 
We read: ‘‘In the woodcut, Kaikias and 
Apeliotes are full in sight, and Euros 
is half in sight to the right hand.” The 
figures actually appearing in the cut are 
Skiron, Boreas and Kaikias. 

A very curious error is seen (p. 426) in 
a translation from Aristophanes: ‘‘Oh yes, 
that’s all old-fashioned and Diipolia-like, 
and full of grasshoppers, and cf kekydes, 
and of the Bouphonia.” Who wouldever 
suspect that the name of the old dithy- 
rambic poet Kekeides was hidden in the 
word ‘‘ keky des.” 

On p. 499, a divisor is spoken of as ‘‘five 
metres” (5 m.). On p. 500 ‘ architrave 
fragments are spoken of as having ‘“ tri- 
glyphs and a cornice.”” What amendment 
is intended to be suggesied by the phrase 
(p. 82): ** The sword-hilt in the right hand 
must be taken away anda drawn sword 
substituted ?” 

On p. 387 ‘‘ Wiener Vorleseblitter” is 
perhaps only one of the printer’s errors. 
An enumeration of these would be 
tedious. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Ida Randolph of Virginia. A Historical 
Novel in Verse. By Caleb Harlan, M.D. 








Third Edition, carefully Revised. (Pbila- 
delphia: Ferris Bros., Printers. For saie 
by Porter & Coates.) In this volume 


the author has given to the world two 
long stories in verse and a few short pieces 
of rhyme. Wecannot feel free to review 
the book at a length commensurate with its 
pages. Perhaps the most intense and mov- 
ing passage in it, quoted below, will induce 
the reader to make up his mind quickly 
about buying [da Randolph of Virginia 
and Efflora of the Susquehanna: 

“Silence EFFLORA! Wilt thou dare decline? 
What must be must be, and thou shalt be mine! 
When we are married and from CurrTon free, 
A model husband I intend to be.”’ 

There are scores of pages in either “‘novel’’ 
that come up almost to the level of the 
above specimen lines; but we cannot quote 
further. 

From Griffith, Farran & Co., London, we 
have received the second edition of A Poetry 
of Exiles, by Douglas B. W. Sladen, and 
Edward the Black Prince, The Spanish 
Armada and Australian Lyrics (second 
edition), by the same author. We have 
already expressed our opinion touching 
these poems. Mr. Sladen is a poet of charm- 
ing qualities, and has won for himself the 
place of poet laureate of Australia. The 
Spanish Armada is a ballad with the blast 
of a bugle and the roar of guns and sea- 
breakers in it. A Poetry of Exiles contains 
many fine musical lyrics. Edward the 
Black Prince is a dramatic poem of great 
length, writeen in blank verse and with 
much power. In Australian Lyrics we 
have some of Mr. Sladen’s most character- 
istic work in various strains of lighter song. 
Tne touch of the artist is here. 

Letter and Spirtt. By A. M. Richards 
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(Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. $1.50.) This 
beautifully made book of poetry is from the 
pen of Mrs. A.M Richards, wife of the 
late William T. Richards tbe artist. In- 
side and out the publishers have made ita 
piece of simple and exquisite workmansbip. 
The poems themselves are worthy of the 
dress in which they appear. Fifty-six son- 
nets, printed on but one sjdeof the paper, 
make up the contents of the volume. Some 
of these are almost perfect in conception 
and execution,others area trifle argumenta- 
tive for the best artistic effect. Taken all 
together as a body of verse Letter and 
Spirit is a notable book containing a large 
amount of thoughtful, carnest and deeply 
suggestive poetry, charged with the force 
of a high religious feeling. 

The Background of Mystery and In The 
Gods’ Shadow are two volumes of verse by 
Dr. George Macdonald Major. A printed 
slip tacked tothe title-page of each, frankly 
informs the reviewer that the author “‘asks 
criticism founded on an inteliizent review 
of toe volumes, ard not from a hasty glance 
at the initial, middle, or final pages. For 
honest reviews, however sharp, he will be 
grateful.” Welike this. For once weshaii 
read carefuily before we attempt to criticise, 
and for ounce we shail be honesvin our work. 
The-e two books shall have ‘ honest re 
views” aud Dr. Major is in honor bound to 
be grateful to us. Frankly then, there is 
nota line of genuine pvetry in The Back_ 
ground of Mystery. [In The Gods’ Shaduw is 
bo better, no worse. We do not mean to 
makes our review sharp. We have siucere 
respect for Dr. Major and his verse; but his 
verse 1s not poetry, because it has no trace 
in 1t of the power that thrillx, no extraor- 
dinary appeal to the imagination, uo swell 
of divine passion, no glimpse of supreme 
beauty, no haunting melody, no flash of the 
royal colors of genius, Much of it is smooth, 
graceful and correct; some of itis not. We 
have oot space to quote largely from these 
works; but a passage or two will assist us 
in ruuoding out this ‘ intelligent review” 
to the full stature of honesty. By all oads 
the best thing in these volumes is the Invo- 
cation at the opening of In The Gods’ 
Shadow. Here it 1s: 

** A lady in imperious beauty vain 
Reminds me ever of the partial Muse 

Who scoffs nis ove who scoffs her most and 

sues 

To be the humblest vassal in her train. 

She scuras svvbea prayers and the incurable 

pain 

Of burning. haunting thought, that vainly 

woos 

Expre-sion, since she does all aid refuse, 

Or mocks with echoes of elusive strain. 

What have I dune that she should chase me 

thus— 

At wakening Morn, still Noon and whispering 

Eve? 

What unpurged crime, save loving her too 

well, 

Thus to be doomed of song the Sisyphus, 

Or Tantalus, wnen Hope has turued to leave? 

O Mune, grant just one song imperishable!” 

What this sounet lecks of being a poem 
is not the easiest thing in the wurld to de- 
fine; but, speaking generally, it wauts both 
spirit and styie. Ic expresses in rhymed 
prose the longing to be a poet, a lopging 
which has been accepted as a cal! by many 
before De. Major. Not every one who longs 
tor wings can fiy. It bas been said that 
Sume of those wno fail to make poets of 
themselves may take satisfaction in turn- 
lpg to be critics! 

One little strain we will copy here. It is 
sweet and sad; put 1t still is nvt quite poe- 
try: 

“O echo ofa voice that was, 

* Oshadow with tue substance fied, 

A footprint in toe withered grass 
W hen he who pressed it there is dead.” 

It would be easy to go on and pick out the 
best th. ngs from Dr. Major’s offerings only 
to show conclusively that he unas Lot yet 
come to the poet’s estate. Poets do not 
make ear-bursting mistakes like— 
“ Coiledin a simple braid her hair 

A common flower perhaps 

Chere... sic” 

and like— 

* Love sees no sun that outshines those eyes 
But beneath ivory lids tney eciipse at praise.” 
We canuot go further. We bope that Dr. 

Major will, instead of being grateful, be as 

kind 1D 1ece:vlbg Our review as We have 

felt curselves in writing It. 


— > 


Gospel Criticism and Historical Christi- 
anity, by O. clio Cone, D.D., is one of those 
artuficially ripeued fruits of natural ability, 
litecary traiuing, second-hand investiga- 
tion, dogmatism under the guise of liberal 
thougnt, and large mxture of notion with 
the uarrower critical reasoning, that try the 
scholar’s patieuce aud grieve tne judicious, 
all the more so because it exuibiis ex- 


pensive reading ig ay appareally Javorive 
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line, with ability to write in good style. 
The book is not without its sensible quali- 
ties and passages, but it isamong those who 
have adopted beforehand its peculiar dog- 
matism, and concluded that the four gos- 
pels are a kernel of history in a husk of 
myth, that it will be much lauded. Those 
who do not look upon the gospels as a mix- 
ture of “love and legend” will view it differ- 
ently. At the outset, the textual critic will 
be amazed and disgusted to find that in his 
line the author is at least fifteen years be 
hind the times; knowing nothing, for ex- 
ample, of the manuscript discoveries since 
Tischendor?t’s time; speaking of Tatian as 
one might have spoken two hundred years 
ago, in ignorance of the recent publication 
of tne Arabic translation of his Diatessaron 
—not to mention its citations in the origi- 
nal Syriac as late as Bar Hebrzeus in the 
thirteenth century—of the Venice publica- 
tion of Epbraim’s commentary in an Arme- 
Dian translation, of Moesinger. and of Zahn. 
Nor is he accurate as far as he goes; speak- 
10g, for instance, of the *‘ Codex Eyhreemi”’ 
a3 “from the fourth century.” His ac 
quiiatance with the history or criticism of 
the text is by no means intiwate, and be 
might read some of the most elementary 
books with profit. He is better read in the 
German “ bistorical critics ’’ (except witbin 
the last few years), from whom he has iu 
eclectic fashion assimilated opinions and 
conclusions; but even so his judgment 
respecting an early writer’s acquaintance 
witha given written gospel is no more sound 
than itis origional. He cannot be avery deep 
student at first hand of the early fathers. 
Wirh much that is good and true in his re- 
marks on historical criticism, his manner 
of applying it would not call for much com- 
mendation were his case the trial of a mat- 
ter where a few dollars were at stuke. His 
partiality for a bypothesis that involves the 
bistorical untrustworthiness of the gospels 
is so pronounced as to be almost a malady, 
continually exhibiting itself where any one 
of a dozen contrary hypotheses would be 
¢qualiy rea: onable. His reasoning resembles 
that of the experience advocate, with many 
of the pecul aritiesin it of the German can= 
didate for a doctor’s degree—ia its assump- 
tions. its leap-frog processes, and even its 
palpable, not to say feeble, fallacies. Tne 
au hor is clearest when he comes to sum up, 
and define his position—which a critic of his 
criticism, separating his hu»k from his 
kernel, will be apt to consider as its pre- 
determiuing bias and canon. That kernel 
is a belief in the general credibility of the 
synoptic gospels as to the ** essential teach 
ings and character of Jesus’’; in their teach- 
ing ‘“‘the whole hody of doctrines, or a 
certain considerable number cf them which 
have been and are taught in the name of 
Christianity,’ bit not ** the infallibility of 
the records, origipal sin, total depravity, 
the trinity, imputed righteousness, a 
vicarious atonement, and endless punish- 
ment.’”’ Naturally, before coming to this 
conclusion,the author had come tothe miuor 
conclusion that “the picture of Jesus 
which the evangelists have produced is not 
a photograph nor a reproduction from 
Memory, but rather a reconstruction at 
which faith, hope and legend wrought.” It 
was likewise matter of course that he 
should assume the miracles to be legendary, 
and the author of the first gospel to have 
invented the account of the birth and 
infancy of Jesus, and of his appearance 
after his resurrection. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 12mo., pp. xii, 365, cloth. 
Price, $1.75.) 


The American Revolution. By Jobn 
Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York. $4.00 the set.) 
These two handsomely manufactured 16mo 
volumes which Mr. Fiske has recently add- 
ed to his publications, are a continuation 
of his work in American History, which has 
already resulted in ‘* The Critical Period of 
American History” and ‘The Beginnings 
of New England.”’ Attentive hearers who 
have listened to Mr. Fiske’s lectures on 
different periods of American History will 
note much in the volumes to recall the an- 
thor’s Lectures, tho they will also note 
changes both in detail and arrangement, 
which indicate that the book is quite differ. 
ent from the lectures, and by no means a 
republication ef them. The two volumes 
before us are eminently a history of the Rev- 
olution as a war, from the causes which led 
to it on through its conduct down to its re- 
sults. Everything else is incidental or con- 
tributive, tho in the telling of such a story 
room had to be made for a considerable 
amount of preparatory political history and 
ior personal or biographic matter. There 
was great need of an adequate popular bis- 
tory of the War as a war, and we close these 
two volumes with confidence that they will 
meet the requirements of the case, They 











put the confused series of movements, 
combats, marches and skirmishes which 
formed the conventional story of the Revo- 
lutionary War into order, and not only 
enable the reader to see what was lost or 
gained at each step, but to form in the case of 
most readers, most likely for the first time, 
a rational conception of the struggle. The 
first result of Mr. Fiske’s work isto make 
a far higher impression of Washington as a 
soldier. The contemporary opinion of bim 
was, as we knew, high, both in this coun- 
try after Yorktown, and in Europe. But 
the want of anything like a satisfac- 
tory, popular history of the War as 
a war has resulted in so much 
confusion on this point as to have reduced 
what most Americans have to say on this 
point to the dimensions of a general patrio- 
tic assertion, backed up by a well-worn 
quotation from Frederick the Great, and 
some vague testimony from Lord Cornwal- 
his. Mr. Fiske’s treatment of the War, asa 
whole, enables him to put upon each par: 
and movement its value, and show what 
was wained or lost by it. Itis a tribute to 
Wasnhington’s genius that he gains much 
by this scientific treatment. Germantown 
and Brandywine, for example, looked at in 
the old way, went for unmixed losses; 
viewed as parts of a whole and tried by the 
Commander’s object in fighting them, they 
are seen to belong to that kiad of defeats 
which are only less effective than victories. 
[ney did not destroy toe British army 
engaged; but they mate it impossible for 
Howe to reach New York in time to save 
Burgoyne, who at that moment was the 
danger threatening in the North. The 
same is true of the defeat on Long Is!and, 
of the evacuation of New York, and of the 
humiliating retreat through the Jerseys. 
Mr. Fiske is too much under the control of 
the modern scientific methods to fall into 
the partisan temper, but tne vicious indif- 
ference which too eften attends the scien 
tific method yields in his pages to a robust 
and hearty patriotic tone,to ma:ch which 
we have to go back so far among writers of 
his higan class asto makeit a novel sensa 
tion. Yet there is no departure from the 
judicial calm of impartial history, not 
even to get a point on Lord George Ger- 
maine or to execute a little righteous retri- 
bution on Benedict Arnold. Charles Lee, 
General Gates and the Conway Cabal fare 
hard, but no harder than they should. The 
story of Benedict Arnold is told in a man- 
ner which shows that the author bad ac- 
cess to much the same evidence which 
Mary Hoppus bas worked up into her 
story of ‘‘ fhe Great Treason.’’ The book 
itself, we bappen to know, Mr. Fiske had 
not seen. 


The Oracles of God. Nine Lectures on 
the Nature and Extent of Biblical Inspi- 
ration and the Special Significance of the 
Old Testament at the Present Time, with 
two appendices. By W. Sanday, M.A., 
D.D., LL D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) The general character 
of these lectures may be accurately guessed 
from the title under which they are pub- 
lished. A closer examination will find 
them rich in suggestive, leading, and even 
advanced thought expressed in wise and 
cautious terms. The author accepts the 
fundamental principle that a true concep- 
tion of what the Bible is, and of what its 
inspiration is can be obtained only from 
the Bible, which can be safely trusted to 
decide that point. He believes that the 
time is near when larger methods of using 
the Scriptures will be employed and when a 
recompense for the loss of something of the 
definiteness and certainty which is expected 
from the appeal as now made to it, will be 
found ia the substitution of principles for 
precepts, and a larger and stronger faith for 
the timorous and nervous faith which is 
now so often unable to hold its ground in 
peace. The general drift and conclusion of 
the author may be gathered from his 
remark that “the mechanical and verbal 
inspiration of the Bible may be questioned, 
but its real and vital inspiration will shine 
out as it never hasdone.”’ The human ele- 
ment in the Bible and its blending with the 
divine are happily discussed. The lecture 
on ‘Loss and Gain” should nut be omitted. 
The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
Aecording to the Teaching of the Primi 
tive Church and of Anglican Divines. By 
Edwaru Jonathan Birch, Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 30 cents.) The value of this 
diminutive booklet is in the inverse ratio of 
its size. It makes its points briefly and 
discreetly, dwelling only on those essential 
to the subject. The author’s view of the 
Lord’s Supper is that it is a commemora- 
tive sacrifice, or, in other word;:, the com- 
memoration of a sacrifice, offered with a 


sacrifice of thanksgiving, and with the fur- 
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ther sacrifice of the believer’s consecration 

of himself. Aids to Scripture Study. 

By Frederic Gardiner. (Houghton Mifflin 

& Co., Boston and New York. $1.25.) The 

late Frederic Gardiner died in the midst of 

his usefulness as Professor in the Berkeley 

Divinity School. -He had already published 

a good deal and was promising to publish 

more. His position was that of an open- 

minded, cautious scholar, of good judg- 

ment, learning and sound critical ability. 

The present volume was prepared several 

years ago, laid aside, and taken up again 

for completion when death threw the com- 

pletion of the volume for the press into the 

hacds of Henry Ferguson, of Trinity Col- 

lege, Hartford, Conn. The manual will be 

found to be a safe, sound and suggestive 

guide and aid in Bible study of a kind that 

will open the treasures of Scripture to the 

student, and effectually guard him against 

the two great vices which cling to all bad 
methods cf biblical study, cvaprice and dog- 

matism. God’s Champion, Man’s Ea- 
ample: A Study of theConflict of owr Divine 
Deliverer. By the Rev. H. A. Birks. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co., New York.) This is’ 
one of the valuable publications of the 
Religious Tract Society, London. It not 
only makes a thorough exposition of the 

account of our Lord’s temptation as given 
in the Scriptures, byt studies it yet more 
closely inits relation to human life and 
buman need. The author looks on the 
temptation as an actual occurrence and not 
a subjective experience of our Lord. Look- 
ing upon this scene in the life of our Lord, 
as we do, as the typical example of our own 
trial in this earthly, life we are much 
pleased to find this view accepted by this 
author,and very thoroughly carried outeven 
intoits remoter, but none the less impor- 
tant applications and relations. The 
Broad Church; or, Whatis Coming? By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (John W. Lovell 
Company, New York. $1.50.) The reader of 
Mr. Haweis’s books, aswell asthe hearer 
who sits under his preaching, can count 
without fail on something spicy. In this 
volume be is frank if he isanythioy,and aims 
at giving a definition of the Broad Church 
position which will stand against the 
High Church on the one band and against no 
Chuichon the other. The book interests us 
as showing what an accommodating be- 
liever can come down to when he tries to 
reduce himself tothe lowest terms. But 
were we agnostic, as we very decidedly are 
not, we doubt whether we shouid find Mr. 
Haweis reduced down low enough to reach 
common ground for us to begin a new 
argument op. 











The Psalms: a New Translation, with In- 
troductory Essay and Notes. By John De 
Witt, D.D, LLD., L.H.D., professor in 
the Theological Seminary at New Brups- 
wick, N. J. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
doiph & Co. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi, 325. 
Price, $2.00.) This is the third edition of 
Dr. De Witt’s translation of the Psalms, 
but so much changed and enlarged that it 
is quite a new work, and fills a differeut 
place and office from the former ones. This 
trapslation, like the others, aims at repro- 
ducing in modern English idiom and 
meaning, the real force (and as far as possi- 
ble the poetic feeling) of the Hebrew, with- 
out being exactly literal or without being 
so exactly literal as to be unintelligible to 
the common reader. Very many are the 
improvements possible in this line, and 
very many of them has Dr. De Witt 
achieved. The scholarship and taste of the 
work are manifest throughout, not only in 
the translation, but in the introductory 
essay, and in the prefatory and explanatory 
notes attached to the several Psalms. It is 
scarcely to be expected that one who from 
childhood has beep accustomed to none but 
our common version would concede that 
this new one equals that in poetry, majesty 
or cadence; and yet this new one is full of 
masterly work, and can be used most profit- 
ably by all, if for nothing more than a 
commentary. Its rank isalongside of, and 
not inferior to, Cheyne and like translators, 
tho the author h’s in view a larger class of 
readers than those others appear to have. 
In aiming at the various objects designed, 
it would seem that Dr. De Witt has now 
and then rather overshot his mark; for in- 
stance, sometimes in the matter of rhythm, 
ebanging the natural order of the wo.ds 
for one of less dignity, for one which moves 
in regular prosodiacal feet, as if the sug- 
gestion had come from the numbers of Pope 
or the style of an old ballad, rather than 
from the freer and more majestic move- 
ment of Shakespeare. Sundry instances 
might be cited where an expression par- 
takes more of the nature of commentary 
than of translation, even after conceding 
all that was necessary to difference of taste. 





In Psalm vi, 5, the rendering of Sheol by 
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‘the region of spirits’? cannot command 
approbation any more than the derivation 
in a note at the same place) of Sheol from 
Sh@al, to dig. But the book is one whose 
merits are such that criticism applied to it 
must be close and nice to bave any value. 
ts defects bear no considerable ratio to 
ts improvements and ‘excellencies. Of 
great value are those improvements which 
are due toa right perception of the use of the 
Hebrew tenses. It should also be said that 
every old cruz is fairly dealt witb, often 
quite happily. The scholar will not mind 
the very few misprints in Hebrew citations, 
especially as they are self-correcting. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Francesco Tarducci, after the latest docu- 
ments. Trans!isted from the Italian by 
Henry F. Brownson. (H. F. Brownson, 
Detroit. 2 volumes, 8vo.) The Italian 
author of this Life of Columbus is Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin Literature at 
Modena. His previous publications have 
been numerous and various, tho for the 
most part on historical subjects. The pres- 
ent work, written in pure and highly at- 
tractive Italian, lies midway between an ex- 
haustive scientific and a popular history. 
It pursues a topic far enough to bring out 
what would ve most interesting to the 
general reader without going far enough 
to answer, or sometimes even to touch, the 
points which have perplexed the best schol- 
ars. The author’s treatment of the geo- 
graphical theories which prevailed previous 
to the discovery of America and of Colum- 
bus’s relation to them, is an example. 
Another is the claim of prediscovery or of 
contemporaneous discovery by other ex- 
plorers, which is passed over in a mere 
sketch. We look in vain for any new light 
on the illusive but at this time particularly 
rife and mischievous theories of prediscov- 
ery by the Norsemen. Yet Professor Tar- 
ducci bas written his book in the light of 
recent knowledge. It was published in 
1877 or 1878, before Harisse’s latest publica. 
tion in 1884, tho the publication of 1872 and 
the replies of the late M. d’Avezac, of the 
lastitute of France, appear to be familiar 
to the author. The model on which the 
work is done is Irving, for whom Tarduccj 
has -great admiration, tho he is well 
aware that he was a pioneer, dealing with 
documents and historic material, which 
needed more critical overhauling than Irv- 
ing was able to give it. In some respects 
Professor Tarducci displays much good 
sense and acuteness in dealing with the fine 
points of the history, as, for example, the 
story that Columbus was a student in the 
University of Pavia. His conclusion with 
regard to the value of the matter which 
passes under the name of Columbus’s son, 
Fernando, is not far from the mark. To 
Columbus himself, when his testimony can 
be had, he yields implicit confidence, tho he 
writes altogether too much from the realis- 
tic standpoint to paint him as a saint, on 
the one hand, or asa faultless man on the 
other. That tradition has sometimes re- 
tained too strong a hold on bis mind appears 
in many examples. Among them is his de- 
cision for San Salvador as the island on 
which Columbus landed instead of Wat- 
ling, which alone has in its interior the low- 
lying lake mentioned by Columbus. Per 
contra, the book is not without examples 
of the opposite habit ot breaking on 
too slight evidence with the established 
opinion, the notable instance of this being 
the haste to accept, on the basis of a tele- 
graphic report, the announcement made in 
1877, that the bones of the great discoverer 
were not carried to Havana, but had been 
found lying undisturbed under the high 
altar of the cathedral of San Domingo—a 
report which still lacks much of satisfac- 
tory confirmation. Occasionally we meet 
traces of imperfect scientific training, as, 
for example, in the remark (Vol. I, p. 132) 
that we are still ignorant of the cause of 
the magnetic variation of the needle. In 
the general excellence and popular attract- 
iveness of, the book points like these may 
not weigh for much especially as, so far as 
we have been able to discover, Mr. Brown- 
son has given us a translation which retains 
the perspicuity, grace and attractiveness of 
the original. We wish that we could speak 
as favorably of the printing and general 
manufacture, and that the work had been 
provided with an English index, as so good 
a book deserved to be. 


Rylte’s Open Gate. By Susan Teackle 
Moore. (Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) A moment ago we were reading 
‘Theocritus as Sainte-Beuve serves him up 
in his *“‘ Derniers Portraits’”—that is, it 
seems but a moment ago that his delight- 
fal interpretation of the prince of idyllic 
poets appeared. Idyllic poetry is not an 


art of thig generation, which runs © which lies before the Revolution, In this 





vers de soctété, but the idyllic quality has 
not been lost to English prose, of which 
quality Ryle’s Open Gate offers a bright 
example. The charm of this record of a 
sojourn in an old Dutch house on Long 
Island is fresh, sweet and novel; we recom- 
mend it as a delightful antidote for the 
plethora of pessimism that so many readers 
must be suffering from. Here is a style as 
free and bright as life ought to be to every 
healthy person. The author has aimed to 
make a picturesque yet natural expression 
ef experiences that might well come and 
probably have come to a mother and her 
little son-a genuine woman and a thor- 
ough boy—under very ordinary circum- 
stances in a somewhat romantic place. In 
this she has succeeded so well that itis very 
like life.to read her sketches, which remind 
us of brilliant water-color pieces hastily, 
but in the main, accurately done. She 
writes currente calamo and with sparkling 
ink; we feel the pleasant shock of her en- 
thusiasm come out of the pages. The house- 
hold and acquaintances inside of Ryle’s 
Open Gate are made real, and they actually 
entertain. Ryle is a character strongly 
outlined and inked in against a background 
of sea-water—a rough, kindly old fisher- 
man, and the Negro cook, stands out 
like life, and is one of the best old mam- 
mies we have met in a long time. The 
humor of the book is more wit than humor, 
thoroughly feminine and engaging. <A 
touch of pathos comes in, just a touch, with- 
out saddening the final effect. One cannot 
help sympathizing with the author in her 
enthusiasm for sketchable material, and 
in her evident enjoyment of things already 
a hundred times done with pen and pencil; 
and her sincerity of surprise, for example, 
in finding an old four-post bedstead, witha 
tester and feather bed, gives a delightful 
novice air to much of the book; this is un- 
spoiled freshness as welcome as a morning 
breeze in June. Given a hammock in the 
seaward side of a grove, a gentle salt wind 
from over the blueriver, and this little book 
to read, the pessimism will be washed out 
of any heart in a half hour by the old Datch 
clock in Ryle’s house. 


A Plea for Liberty. An Argument 
against Socialism and Socialistic Legisla- 


Herbert Spencer, and Essays by Various 
Writers. Edited by Thomas Mackay, au- 
thor of “ The Engiish Poor.’’ (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $2.25.) This is a re- 
markable series of anti-socialistic discus- 
sions. The twelve papers which compose it 
have a common purpose, tho they approach 
the subject from different points of view, 
which appear to have been selected with the 
practical end of meeting the pressing issues 
of the social and industrial problem. The 
conclusion to which the entire series tends 
is that socialism, as far as it has been able 
to affect legislation, is a ‘‘ gradual advance 
toward a dull, enervating pauperism,’’ and 
that by the ‘“‘ enormous cumulative effect”’ 
of many ‘‘small infractions of sound prin- 
ciples,” a ** burden of impotency” is being 
laid day by day especially on the poorer 
classes ‘“‘ by the perpetual forestalling of 
honest human endeavor in every conceivable 
relation of life.’’ The papers which compose 
the series are highly intelligent, and rich in 
pungent good sense. We note among them 
from Mr. Thomas Mackay a particularly 
happy exposition of the disadvantage of 
monopoly and of the advantage of giving to 
free investment the largest sphere of action. 
The paper on the “* Housing of the Poor,”’’ is 
by M. Arthur Raffalovich, one of the secre- 
taries of the Société d’ Etudes Economiques 
at Paris, and author of a French work on 
the subject discussed in his paper. The 
objections raised in the volume against 
‘Free Education”? and “‘ Free Libraries,’ 
do not convince us, but they may very 
properly be discussed in a country like this, 
where the present tendency is to set no 
limits to the range of the public school 
system. The series was no doubt intended 
to make the feathers fly; but over and 
above this it is assane, solid and satisfactory 
all-around a collection as we have chanced 
to read for a long time. 


Boston, by Henry Cabot Lodge, in the 
series of ‘‘Historic Towns,” edited by Ed- 
ward A. Freeman and the Rev. William 
Hunt (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
$1.25), comes into no competition with the 
larger work edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the “Memorial History of Boston,” but 
meets excelleutly well the idea of the series 
in which it belongs as a brief, accurate, 
and popular history of the best class. Mr. 
Lodge’s studies for his ** Short History of 
the English Colonies in America’ had 
already made him familiar with the origi- 
nal material and the sources from which it 





tion, consisting of an Introduction by 4 


part the history is not so much injured by 
the narrow limits of brevity imposed on 
the writer. His position as to early colonial 
history issound. His bold independence of 
the popular notions as to the treatment of 
Quakers and witches is much to his credit, 
and not less admirable is his clear appre- 
hension of the large principles which dig- 
nified many of the apparently minor con- 
tentions of the colonists. Nowhere in this 
world was the principle ‘‘ the right to take 
one pound implies the right to take a mil- 
lion,” better understood than in Massachu- 
setts. Tne whole colonial period is treated 
with intelligence and dignity. The same is 
true of the Revolution and what lay near 
it. The chapters on the later history of 
Boston are hardly more than pleasantly 
written essays, Only two or three pages 
are devoted to the Unitarian movement, 
and space, very much needed to tell the 
story of Boston proper, is occupied with 
moralizing on “gigmanity’” and other 
social tendencies in Boston, or in swelling 
the roll of celebrities by excursions into the 
vicinity. 


The Church of the First Days. Lectures 
on the Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. 
Vaughan,D.D.,Deanof Liandaff,and Master 
of the Temple. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $2.75). Under this general title the 
author has published in one, three separate 
volumes on ‘‘ The Church of Jerusalem,” 
**The Church of the Gentiles,” and ‘* The 
Church of the World,” each of which by 1875 
had reached a third edition. This is the 
only change made in them,except the careful 
revision of the readings and renderings of 
the original text which are now harmonized 
with the Revised Version, except when the 
author feels compelled to adhere to a differ- 
ent reading. So much time has elapsed 
since the publication of the first volume, 
in 1864, as to make it proper to add that Dr. 
Vaughan followsa line in these addresses 
which gives them perennial freshness, as 
they are based directiy on the practical as- 
pects of divine truth inits application to 
human need. We have reread portions of 
these addresses with the same interest which 
we have felt in listening to Dr. Vaughan 
at the Temple. They are marked with 
very great simplicity, and gentle direct- 
ness. They come home to the hungry and 
weary soul, and bring him refreshment, and 
quickened views of what Christian life and 
service is. They present a view of personal 
responsibility, and of Church privilege 
which is free, open, broad, and nobly inspir- 
ing. Weturn to them from the constric- 
tion and limitation within which some 
preachers move as from a little pen toa 
mountain ranch. 


Memorial of Joseph and Lucy Clark 
Allen. By their Children. (George H, 
Ellis, Boston.) This handsomely printed 
octavo is quite above the ordinary level of 
memorial volumes. The Rev. Joseph Allen, 
minister of the old Congregational Church, 
Northborough, Mass., was well known in 
addition for the home school over which he 
presided for many years. The Rev. J. H. 
Allen, of Cambridge, ishisoldest son. Mrs. 
Allen was the daughter of the celebrated 
Henry Ware Hollis, professor in Harvard. 
The connections of the family on both sides 
brought them into close relations with the 
historic families of Massachusetts, and add 
continual interest tothis memorial volume, 
which is modestly and reverently written. 
As a curious indication of the bitterness of 
party politics in the Federal and anti-Fed- 
eral times, we quote an incident of her 
childheod related late in life by that gen- 
tlest and loveliest of her kind, Mrs. Lucy 
Ware Allen, to the effect that on meeting a 
gentleman the first thing was always to 
look for the cockade on his hat that should 
proclaim him a Federalist. One day a gen- 
tleman passed her on horseback who wore 
no cockade, when the little girl stopped in 
the road, turned, and expressed her con- 
tempt by pointing and hissing at him until 
he was out of sight. 


Essays, Reviews and Addresses. By 
James Martineau. Volume II. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $2.50.) This is 
the second volume of a series of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s miscellaneous publications, select- 
ed and revised by himself. The first vol- 
ume was duly noticed by us. The second 
contains Dr. Martineau’s essays, reviews 
and addresses on ecclesiastical and histori- 
cal subjects. The theological and philo- 
sophical papers proper are reserved for the 
next volume. Wenotein the present series 
several which not only attracted attention 
at the time, but are still the best statement 
of points that the author has struggled for 
with all the force of earnest conviction, as, 
for example, the paper on the “ National 
Church as a Federal Union,” that on “‘ The 





is drawn. The best part of the book is that 


New Affinities of Faith’? and “ Europe 





series has the irresistible attraction of be- 
ing the reflection of the inner ecclesiastical 
and religious life of modern Europe on a 
mind of such high critical and philosophic- 
al power as Martineau’s. 


The Question of Copyright. By George 
Haven Putnam. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is an interesting 
and useful compilation, giving the chief 
outlines of the history of copyright agita- 
tion in America during the past half.cen- 
tury. Mr. Putnam is secretary of the 
American Publishers’ Copyright League 
has taken great pains in selecting the mat- 
ter for his work. Theinformation contained 
in the volume must be of value, not only to 
writers, but to every person interested in 
the history of the American people. 


Hand Book of the American Republics. 
Bulletin No. Il. Published at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. Thisis 
thesecond of the publications authorized 
by Congress, on the recommendation of the 
International American Congress. It con- 
tains a large amount of statistical informa- 
tion with regard to the South American 
States and Colonies, and is particularly use- 
ful from a traveler’s point of view in sup- 
plylng the indispensable information re- 
quired for travelers in those countries. 
Henry Ward Beecher. By John R. How- 
ard. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. 75 cents.) This neatly printed vol- 
ume is a study of Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ person- 
ality, career and influence in public affairs,” 
by one who was admitted to his intimacy | 
and knew him well. It is written from the 
standpoint of an admiring confidence in the 
great preacher, and is occupied more with 
broad views of the man and broad views of 
his work than with details. It is popular 
and effective. 


Application and Achievement (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50) is a col- 
lection of essays by J. Hazard Hartzell, se- 
lected and edited by his sons. The essays 
are sensible, popular, and abundantly illus- 
trated by anecdote and literary allusion. 
They would produce a good popular im- 
pression. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“THE Tombs of the .Kings of Eng- 
land,’”’ by Charles Wall, will be issued at 
once in London. 








-...Mr. Douglas Siaden contributes a 
brief etching called ‘‘ The Open Gate” to 
Short Stories for July. 


....Mr. H. H. Bancroft has in press at the 
Harpers a vuvlume of reminiscences called 
** Literary Industries.’’ 


.-»-The next publication of the Grolier 
Club will be a study of Washington Irving, 
by Mr. George William Curtis. 


....The July issue of The New England 
Magazine will contain an article on the 
Annexation of Canada by Mr. W. Black- 
burn Harte. 


....The Forum for July will contain a 
review of the policy and an estimate of the 
character of the young Emperor of Germa- 
ny, by I’. H. Geffcken, Imperial Privy Coun- 
cillor. 


..--A volume of “Personal Reminis- 
cences of Laurence Oliphant,” by Louis 
Leisching, whose name occurs several times 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s memoir, will be issued 
in London soon. 


....-Macmillan & Co. announce a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory” in one volume at a reduced price. 
This will be a boon to students. The same 
firm also announces the fifth edition of 
‘Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.’’ 


....-Mr,. Charles G. D. Roberts has written 
a Canadian Guide Book for the Appleton’s 
series. The work covers the whole of east- 
ern Canada, from Niagara to Cape Breton, 
including the Lake St. John country and 
Newfoundland. Mr. Roberts’s great power 
of natural description will make this a 
unique work. 


.---The June number of The Review of 
Reviews devotes a large part of its space to 
Pope Leo XIII. There is a frontispjece 
portrait of His Holiness, and several other 
reproductions of his scholarly features, 
including one from the most recent photo- 
graph. There are two exhaustive articles 
on his life and character, one by a Roman 
journalist, and the other by a London jour- 
nalist; and these are illustrated by a cut of 
the Vatican and portraits of the Pope’s 
most intimate friends. The Review of Re- 
views was started a little more than a year 
ago by Mr. Stead, of The Pall Mall Gazette 
and has made a wonderful success. It does 
something for every reader that was sadly 





since the Reformation,” In fact, the entire 





wanted, and it doesit well, It hasno equal, 
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forit has norival. It isacomplete guide 
to all the current magazine literature of the 
day. It does not, of course, compete with 
The Century or such monthiies, for it is 
produced at a less cost; but it gives a thor- 
ough digest of allsuch publications. The 
amount of matter printed each month 
covers over a hundred and twenty pages of 
small, clear type. The issue for the present 
month reviews carefully between thirty and 
forty magazines; it reproduces the best 
part of over thirty leading articles from 
other reviews. It hasa record of current 
events, current history in caricature, and it 
prints portraits of the following persons: 
Prof. James Bryce, President Balmaceda, 
Secretary Tracy, ex-Minister Phelps, ex- 
Secretary Bayard, President Harrison, the 
Prime Minister of Spain, Mr. Goschen, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, Lieu- 
tenant J. W. Grant of the Manipur aftair, 
Prince Bismarck, Count Von Moltke (a full 
page cut), Dr. Phillips Brooks, Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, Prime Minister Stambouloff, 
Madame Blavatsky, Bishop Potter, Edward 
Atkinson, Richard Harding Davis, Julian 
Gordon, a dozen magazine editors, William 
Morris (a full page cut), and others already 
mentioned. This wonderful review is pub- 
lished at two dollars a year, the American 
edition being issued from Astor Place, New 
York City. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


nae s Commentary on the Gospel according 
Jobn. Containing the Common Ver- 
be M11, and the Revised Version, Isl 
(American Readings and Renderings), with 
Critical, Exegetical and Applicative Notes 
and Illustrat’ roy drawn from i 
Thought in the Fast. By_Edwin W. Rice, 
-D. Maps pn Original, Engravings from 
Photographs at Aa permission) of the Paies- 





tine Funda, , Beil and (thers. 
(Green Book read, jp ane Be a TO, 
pp. viii, 335. Mn oo gm Pen The 
American Sunday-Schooi Union.............. $12 


Addzesnee, by, pratesaes Henry Dremmond, 
F.R.S With a Brief Sketch of 
the ye oy the Rev. W. awson. 
734x544, pp. 138. New York and Chicago: 
The rleming H. Revell Co 

Father Flynn. An Irish Tale of Conflict and 
Victory. By George C. Needham. E piaati 
pp. 128. Boston: Bradley & Woodru 

Mrs. wane’ 8 Faith Cure. By Mrs. George U. 
Needham, 7134x5'4, pp. 146. The same....... 

The Greek big, Stories from Luci-n. By 
Alfred J. Church, M.A. With illustrations 
by C. O. Murr: ray. New Edition. Ux. pp. 

x, 110. New York: Macmilian & Co.......... 
yemennini An Antidote 7 cube. 
A Discussion of Cardinal Newman s on Ec- 
clesiastical Miracles) By Edwin A. Abbott. 
second Edition. 734x544, pp. Ixxxiil, 259. 
DO Gi ckcccasomesccesen dds cveccsvevsicseses 

Fundamental Problems. The Methods of Phi- 
losophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carns. secona Edi- 
tion, Enlarged and Kevised. 5x31. BD. p. xii, 873. 
Chicago, lll.: The Open Court Publishing Co, 1 50 

Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius. By Thomas 
Hitcncock. 4%, pp. xii, 212, aw York: 
Harper & B 

1 Go A-Fishing. By W.C. Prime. 734x5, pp. 65. 
TED GMD. cccncdcdes cteenccsesdecccgesczocccscnce 

Jtnsthiene Bary in Japan. By Eliza Ruhamah 
Sc lilustrated. 749x5, pp. x, 385. 





A Group of Noble Dames. That is to say, t 
First Countess of vee Barbara o1 the 
House of Grebe, tne rchioness of »tone- 
hende, Lady Mottisfont. ne Lady ieonway. 
quire Petrick’s Lady, Anna, Lady Baxby, 
the Lady Penelope, the Duchess of Ham 
tovushire, and t Honorable Laura. By 
Thomas Hardy. ‘uustrated. 74x54, pp. 
292. The same..... Sadansebseeesvcndessavesseces 

An Old Maid’s Love. A Novel. By Meesten 

aartens. 8x6. pp 321. Thesame. 

Problems of the ; Jj. By Morrison ‘L 
Swift. 944x644, pp. 126. Ashtabula, O.: Mor- 
rison I. Swift 

Steries of we Land of Evangeline. By Grac 
Dean McLeod. — 74ex5. pp. 335. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co..........--..eeeeeeeceees 

What Rome Teaches. By M. F. Cusack. (The 
Nun of Kenmare.) 7 X534. Pp. iv, 280. New B. 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co................ 125 

Diageo, A Novel. By Algernon. im 

p. 306. Philadelphia, Peon.: J.B. 
pincott Co pecconescecdonscncbes ecceueceudmecdssee 

Di. AStory. By Squier L. Pierce. 6x3. pp. 
SE, TOON. cas cosece cpccssenadncsopsnesacece 

aan A Novel. — nara Dunstan. 734x484, 

DP. BOB. The SAMEC............ecccccccccccccceee 

Pn en A Novel . By Egerton Castle. 
744x5, pp. 417. New York; D. ‘Kopleton & Co. 

From Shadow to Sunlight. By the ieee. of 
Lorne,G.C.M.G. 7x4%, pp. 157. The sa 

The Post-Restoration Period of the pocesarey in 
the British Isles. Lectures delivered in 1890 
under the Auspices of the Church Club of 
New York, io continuation of the series of 
1889. Peat: Pes 2 xili, 224. New York: E. and 
J. B. Youn, 

Missourt Botanical Garden. Second Annual 
Report. 10x7, pp. l17. St. Louis, Mo.: Board 
of Trustees of the Missouri Botanica: Gar- 
MOTD. cc ccccccceeerenccewsereseesssseese- sees srseeee 

Peems, Grave and Gay. By Albert E. 8S. 
Smythe. 736x544, pp. vi, Ik4. Toronto, Gen 
ada: Imrie & Graham 

A Study of the Sects. By William H. Lyo 
714x5, pp. v, 190. Boston: Unitarian Sun ay: 
School Society 

Moors and Christians, and Ovber Tales. From 
From the Spanish of Alarcop. By Mary J. 
— 734x5, pp. 266. New York: Casseil 

Co. 





Eleven Fossttts Cases. Shorten om cose 
Hardly be Expected to appen ich 
yet Have about Them he, Air of ‘Porsibitity, 
By Feanklin Fyles. Frank Stockton, 
Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), Brainard 
Gardner Smith, ‘Amma Katharine Green, 
Jenne Miller, Maurice Thompson, Inger- 
soll Lockw gar Fawcett. Kirke 
Munroe, Nym Crinkle. —_ 5, pp. 271. The 
A Wedding Trip. Fn Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Ls ye ny &  &y Jary J, Serrano. 746x5, pp. 
SER. TRO. GUND c. cocchocecssecvcics ctnenccdsce 10 
The"“U bale L iibrars. Philippa; or, Under 
a «loud. By Ella. 74x3%, pp. 137. The 


Men with a Mission. Charles caer, pp, xi, 
rs Henry Morton Stanley, p 12; Wil- 
jiam Tyndale, pp. xi, 105; 

By the Rev. . 

: Thomas Whittaker. Per volume 0 40 

A New Aristeoracy. By “Buch Arnold.” 8x6, 

316. ny A ork and Detroit: Bartiett 
Publishing pépucchehde sheecchanadboodes begn op 

On the 8 , and Off. The Brief Career 4 2 
Would. Actor. By Jerome K. Jero 

avon. pp. 170. New York: Heary Holt & 


eae nih te: ten ees. be ae ae 
734x544, pp. 238, Boston: Benj. R Tucker... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A London Bookseller's Advertisement. 


To the Publishers of America. 





THE HOMILIST, Edited by Rev. DAvip THOM- 
AS, D.D. First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth,Sixth 
and Seventh Series—together 50 vols., cloth; 
scarce, $56. May be had separately as under The 
First Series, 7 vols., $7.00; The Second Series, 4 
vols.. $8.50; The Third Series, 10 vols., $8.50; The 
Fourth Series, 4 vols., $4.00; The Fifth Series, 12 
vols., $14.00; The Sixth Series, 6 vols,, $8.0U; The 
Seventh Series, 7 vols., $7.50. 


The Mission of The Hemilist is not to supply 
Sermons for indelent or incompetent preachers, but 
stimulus and tonic for the true-hearted, hard-work- 
ing and genuine teacher. It Coes not deal in the 
ready-made, butin the raw material. It only admits 
contributions of the most condensed and most sug- 
gestive character, It requires things, not words: 
healthy saplings just rising into sight, and struggling 
into shape, not lifeless timber, however exquisiteiy 
carved or brilliantly polished. The former may 
grow, the latter must rot. It prefers one life germ 
to a cartload of manufactured sermons. It does not 
treat sacred texts as pegs on which to hang artistic 
discourses, but as a bread corn for hurgry souls. ITs 
Christ is that of the Gospels and not the Christ of the 
Creeds. 

The Church Standard says: ‘* The very significance 
and symbolism of langusge seem to be exhausted 


in tte elegant structure of its evap and inspiring 
paragraphs. 

Dr. Joseph Parker writes: **The work is pre-emi- 
Lently adapted to Preachers, Students and Teachers, 
— te such we commend it with all possivle em- 
phasis.’ 


Any of these will be sent Mail free on receipt of 


mouey order. Monthly Catalogues of second band 
Theological Books mailed free on receipt of address. 


R. D. Dickinson's Old Book Store, 


89 Farringdon Street, London. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «:::., 





Remington’s County Scat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rest A 4 Tunes for Church Worship 
A.S. BA RNES « C*.,751 Broadway, N.Y 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A new Volume in Cassell’s Blue Library. 


A WEDDING TRIP. 


A Novel, by EMILIA PARDO BAZAN, 
Trauslated from the Spanish by Mary J. 
Serrano, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 





A new Volume in the “Unknown” Library. 


PHILIPPA. 


A Novelette. By ‘‘ ELLA.” 1 vol., cloth, 
12mo, unique binding, 50 cents. 





Tbis is the first American story in this 
popular series. It is as novel in treatment 
as any other volume in this library and 
ranks in interest with ‘‘ Mlle. Ixe.” 


Two new Vols. in Cassell’s Sunshine Series 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES 


Stories that could hardly be expected to 
happen, and which yet have about them the 
air of possibility, by FRANK R. STocKTON: 
EDGAR FAWCETT, HENRY HARLAND (Sidney 
Luska), NYM CRINKLE, MAURICE 'THOMP- 
SON, BRAINARD G. SMITH, ANNA KATHA- 
RINE GREEN, FRANKLIN FYLES, INGERSOLL 
LOOKWOOD, JOAQUIN MILLER, and KIRK 
MUNROE. 1 vol., 
per, 50 cents, 





12mo, cloth, 75 cents; pa- 


MOORS AND CHRISTIANS 


And other tales from the Spanish of *‘ Alar- 
By Mary J. SERRANO. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 





con.”’ 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| s 
; Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Summer Numbers of 


“The Century 


(JUNE, JULY, AUGUST) 
Will be mailed to any address, seaside or country, for 


One Dollar. 


The best Short Stories for Vacation Reading — Timely Articles, 
profusely illustrated — Bull Fights in Southern France — Paris — 
The German Emperor —‘‘ News-gathering,”’ 
the Associated Anta me. s Estimate o 

a 


—‘*The Squirrel Inn,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, 





the Manager of 
Lincoln — Indian 
Papers— Thumb-nail Sketches é 
etc., etc. 


THE JUNE NUMBER, NOW READY, 


Contains: The Ascent of the Matterhorn, Gen. Sherman’s 
Last Speech, Talleyrand’s Reply to his Accusers, Extracts from 


the Diary of a ‘‘ Gold-hunter,”’ 


the Education of Women, three 


complete stories, and other interesting features. 
Buy the June number of any dealer, or send $1.00 


to the publishers and have the 
numbers sent to your out-of-town 


une, e, July, and August 
address. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, N. Y. 
re YY Ye oe eo es ee es eh ee ee aaa nna baa a ea dad 


: Fights and Fighters— Californ 
6 
‘ 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


BEYOND THE BOURN: Reports of a 


F Laat mg Returned from “ The Undiscovered 
untry” By Amos K. FISKE. l6me, vellum 
Sioth. gilt top, $1. 

This account of “ three days in the other world” 
has all the fascination of the best type of specula- 
tions as te the future life. [It is ingenious, philo- 
sophical, lucid in style, candid in spirit, and breathes 
throughout a profound and hopefu belief in the “im- 
manent Deity. 

“Will not charm the reader more by its novelty 
than by its ‘sweet reasonableness,’ and the intelli- 
gence and ertemainy that go with its sincerity.”— 
New York Times 


JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled Record. A 


Novel. By Geo. CARY EGGLESTON and DOLORES 
MARBOURG. Cloth, with Hiadu design in mold by 
IBSEN, $1.25, 

* fone | have brought out in a fierce white light the 
inevitable moral ruin which this apparently respect- 
atte serene panscayiotes ambition and desire for 

ney as s of power] carries with it. 
will be read | for i its tragic pathes. The moral ‘of it 
needs no emphasis: it lies on nthe very surface of the 
tragedy.”—Christsan Union. 


MURVALE EASTMAN : Christian So- 


alist. A Novel. By argsom W. TOURGEE. 
Yottam cloth, “decorated, $1.25 
“Judge Tourgée has struck ‘many valiant and 
trenchant blows in the cause of the 0) cpurounes: but 
even his ‘ Fool’s Errand’ will not eoual in strength, 
scope andthrilling interest asa story this powerfully 
elucidated illustration of the Christ-given Principle 
of socialism ’’— Boston Home Journal. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: A Study 


of his Personality, Career and Influence in Pub- 
lic Aer. By JOHN R. HOWARD. Three por- 
8vo, vellum cloth, with label, 75 cents. 
Origtoally published as Introduction to Beecher's 
“ Patriotic Addresses,” now separately issued to 
sree a concise and comprehensive Beecher 
iography at a low price. 


“Gives a well-proportioned view of Beecher’s 
— career, and is enriched with manv personal 
and letters.”— lyn 





Times. 


“Written from the point of view cf gow personal 
intimacy. but with discrimination.”—N. Y. Evening 


*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N, Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


§ WANTED to sell BOOKS. 


our POPULAR 

Splendidtermsto workers. Send for iliustra- 

sos i Cipontere to American Publishing Co., Hart - 
d. Conn., Boston, St Louis or Uincinnatt. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
70 Pages, 30 Cents. 
4. P. ROWELL & CO., 0 Spruce Street, N. Y. 




















For Piano in- 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. Btrpetion. Issued 


By GEO. F. ROOT. beth in American 
oak Foreigs La a ag Price of either Fingering 


ROOTS: wEW COURSE. en. Bae 

By F. W. ROOT. most advanced and 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
Sr Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 
By W.F. SUDDS. 
ies by this ——— ’ 
50cts. each, postpa’ 
MUSICAL VISITOR. citsnt% Oresniete. 
eg Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single coples —— $1.50 per year. 


Special terms to clubs of fi 
ARENA OF SONG, ;1,lstert and best book 


8i School 
By 6. F. Root & erage Conventions Full of oa 
things. Price, 60cts. pos a ‘cal 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. ont of inetrections 
for are to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


® ,THE JOHN CHURCH Co 


18E.1 6th &t, 
CINCINNATI, oO. NEW YORK. 





A complete, thor- 
ough and compre- 
hensive set of etud- 
In eight Books. Price, 








CHORAL SONG by Hy W. STRYKEr:. Music 
for the church sc moel. vy authors of high repute. 





Cloth 3 at. le sent on receipt of ee 
T Low & MAUN COMPA 
8t Randeiphe Sah Chicago. 16 East 9th St, Row York. 





EDUCATION. 


MSs. BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mu 
sic School, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 19%4 
Chestnut St., Fajledelphie. Music Department in 
charge of Miss K. P. Sherwood, and under the super 
vision of W. H. esreeee 


CHOOL,| IVERSITY 








ew Librar Largest Fn cae 


2. Free ag holarships., Ope 
October ¥ Py wohy Hon. E. T, Dean, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, +4 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Engtish. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, ip- 
cluding Gothic and Old High ermanh, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, — Chemistry, Biology, 
and Jectures on Pbilosop) Gymnasium, with 7 
Sargrat's apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. For programm, address as above. _ 


ADFORD ACADEMY 2.2!" 

\e~_~ of 
young women. Mdings uosurpassed for comfort 
ard health. ‘Full Corps competent teachers Year com- 
mences Sept. 9,1831_ For circularsand admission Spply 
to Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Prin., Bradford, ; 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $210 a year. September Ist. For illustrated 
catalogue, write Pav. ’.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tre lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomival 
eee Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 
stn 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade. Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., Elmira, N. Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
‘Lwelve teachers. Six graduating courses and am 
poresoey. For school year, Sept. Mth, $240 pa 
oard, furnished room and all tuitions except mus 
art, stenography and typewriting. see iltustrated 


catalogue. 
___—C SOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


IVY HALL we satey. 


Home and College-preparatory School for Young 
vadies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal, Bridgeton, N.J. 


LAKE ERTE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 
Buildings enlarged; increased oppertunities for the 
liberal and thorough education ef young women. 

mesa year ytoeine ne pe peuaer 16th, 1891. 

ANS, Principal 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


uate Departm n hi 

sopnical es acuity, lntnted fed we — taf catengor 4 

endowed with $ rest College am endemy 

and Ferry Hall College and Seminary for Ladies. 
or Unteats Col Departments located in Chi 
ege 0 Medical Coll 

0 Copege of Dental Surge All self-supporting 

a hogs ‘or co nodean and information address, 

Pres. Wm. C. ROBERTS. Lake Forest, Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 

A pleasant Home Department is open for the ac- 
commodation of ladies from a distance. This school 
has no equa! for thoroughness of instruction and the 
absolute Ss ae of its methods. Dudley Buck. 
President; Li. W greene. Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Send for circ 

9 and 21 Eact ‘14th St., New York. 


ogre. AIR MILITARY ACADEMY, Montclair, 
Csibege aes business pre aration. send 
for catalogue t to J. G. MACVICAR, A. -, Principal. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 


— with degre 

an Seminary course with’ ¢ diploma. labereteriae’ 
Cabinets Art Gallery, Library. Fiftv-fifth roar opens 
September 17th, 1891. Board and tuition $200 a year. 
Mrs. E.8. MEAD, President, South Hadley. Mass. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 

Ogonts. the spacious country seat. of JAY COOKE, 
ll begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 

ber #th, For circulars, apply to PRINCIPAL®, Ogontz 

School, Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principal Emerita, 

Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 



































'rincipa 
MISS FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


NEw VoOrRK, NEW YORK CITY,7 West STH ST. 


PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. Re-opens 
September 23d. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEW IS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 
Ply vrouth, Mass., July ist to August 12th. 

I. Economics: In charge of Prof. H.C. Adams. Il. 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS: In charge of Prof. C. H. 
Toy. ILI. Etmics: In charge of Prof. Felix ‘Adier. 
Assisted by a large corps of prominent professors. 
Tuition for the six weeks, 

For fuller information apply to the Dean of the 
School, Prof. H. C. ADAMS, 1602 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia. 
Boston. Summer Term, July 


School of 
Expression jorriviceanddcivery 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY S( HOOL. The 
mistake in etn yy ey beginsat efght. A 
pam phjet. (8600 a year.) SIGLAR, Newburgh,N.Y 


Miss Stevenson’s Home School for Girls, 
32 Maple Avenue, Morristown, N. J., 
re-opens September 2th- Little girls in need of 
home care and personal attention are received into 
the family. Best Saeructen in music, English and 

foreign languages giv 

TEMPLE —=~ LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Thirty-seventh year 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph.D., Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE strona ny: 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location beautiful and 




















Freeman PI,. Beacen ™t., 

















healthful. A refin eee Home. New Build- 
ing with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
September, 16th, 1801. Send for Cat 


E. 8S. FRISBEE, DU President, 
Hudgens 0. 2 high-grade, Christian preparator 
udson, 0, grade, C an pre} ry 
school. In 10 years aioe tee 89 students of colleges 
Catalog. EWTON B. HOBART, PRINCIPAL. 


ILLISTON yet’ RY, EASTHAMPTON, 
XM 8 boys for any coilege or scien- 
Open Sept. Oth, 1891, New laboratories 


dd bath-roo 
b ted by stea Addres: 
“au bulidings” Kev, WM, GAVLAGUER,-Princtpal 
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Financial. 


EARLY BANKING. 


It is probable that exchanges on a large 
scale, such as between cities, were in use 
before the invention of coined money. 
Modern researches in Babylonia have 
shown that bankers there employed some 
sort of instruments of commerce in the 
course of their regular business. We 
may be sure that transfers of account, 
similer in theory tg our letters of credit 
or bills of exchange, were used in the in- 
tercourse betweeh Tyre and the cities of 
the Mediterranean, and that they indeed 
far transcend in antiquity all surviving 
records. The existence of bankers and of 
some medium of exchange between the 
cities of Greece, is implied in the classical 
Greek orations. Cicero’s defense of Flac- 
cus is evidence to the same effect. Flac- 
cus was accused of extortion because he 
stopped the exportation of specie from 
Asia Minor. This movement of specie 
was under the control of bankers (proba- 
bly Jews) who, with the merchants of 
that day, were violently opposed to any 
interference with trade or with the circu- 
lation of evidences of debt. 

Coming down to later years, the Bank 
of Venice was founded in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. Venice was the 
exchange for the large Eastern trade, and 
every conceivable kind of coins and 
money found its way there. Venice took, 
exchanged and discounted all these. 
Then they gave the owners a ticket or 
receipt stating that so many coins of such 
a kind were on deposit forexchange. All 
were surprised to discover that these re- 
ceipts were even better than the coins 
themselves, soon commanding a small 
agio or premium because foundto bea 
help in buying and selling the goods 
from different ccuntries of which Venice 
was the mart. For a long time the com- 
mercial world had to pay tribute to Ven- 
ice, who was not over-scrupulous in tak- 
ing advantage of her opportunities, till 
finally she lost the Asiatic trade. The 
next great bank was that of Genoa, 
organized in 1407, The bank gave cer- 
tificates that so much value was owing 
to the depositor, differing in this from 
Venice, who acknowledged the receipt of 
specific coins. The Bank of Genoa flour- 
ished greatly and became of importance 
next only to sovereign powers. Philip 
the Second of Spain got possession of 
Portugal and vast Indian possessions, so 
that be, with his wealth and power, 
together with the Inquisition, seemed 
destined to domimate Europe. The Gen- 
oese made haste to loan Philip money, 
and when in 1596 Philip repudiated his 
debts, the bank was ruined. 

The impoverishment of Philip of Spain 
was owing to his unsuccessful attempt to 
subjugate Holland. The war with Spain 
is a proud chapter in the history of the 
Dutch ; yet with all their courage they 
could scarcely have come victorious out 
of a war with so powerful a monarch had 
it not been for their sound and careful 
system of finance. By this time Amster- 
dam had become the leading city in in- 
ternational dealings. Supplies of gcods 
brought in by the Dutch from all parts of 
Europe and from the East Indies were to 
be found there, while specie was abun- 
dant in payment for goods. The incon- 
venience of doing business rapidly in- 
creased, owing to the variety and amount 
of bills of exchange, and because other 
financial settlements were attracted to 
Amsterdam as a center. So in 1609 the 
Government created the Bank of Amster- 
dam. Asatype of its kind of banking 
institutions, differing from our modern 
theory of a bank, the Bank of Amster- 
dam is worthy of a brief description. 

The multifarious coins of Holland and 
of the commercial world were brought 
into Amsterdam. There was the perplex- 
ing question of relative values, and to add 
to the confusion many of the coins were 
below theirjlegal weight and fineness. The 
city administration, to remedy matters, 
established the bank to facilitate ex- 
change. Under certain restrictions any- 
body could deposit money therein, the 
transferable deposits or credits becoming 











asubstitute for money better than the old. 
This bank money was always a full value, 
being payable in specie of standard 
weight. The value of the deposit was 
therefore certain. The function of the 
bank was thus to facilitate exchanges by 
maintaining an arbitrary standard. Jt 
was not part of the original purpose to 
lend money, herein differing from our 
modern banks. The supply of money in 
the community was not increased by the 
establishment of the bank. About the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the 
bank stopped the convertibility of its 
notes, that is, ceased as formerly to pay 
out specie to the owner of deposits when 
demanded. The effect of this was to 
change into actual money the evidences 
of deposit which at first only represented 
money; that is, the specie in the bank 
vaults. The bank notes were kept steady 
in value, by a system of buying or selling 
bank notes through outside persons, ac- 
cording as the fluctuations rose above or 
fell below a fixed premium. The theory 
on which Bank of Amsterdam notes kept 
their value was that such notes always 
represented an equivalent amount of 
specie in the vaults. But after the sus- 
pension of specie payments, it was impos- 
sible to tell whether this was the fact or 
not, the affairs of the bank, under the 
then prevailing theory, being conducted 
with great secrecy. Nevertheless, a belief 
in its wise management and solvency 
was universal. We do not know how 
much specie was held by the bank at any 
one time, the estimates varying from 33,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 gulden. About the 
time of the American Revolution, doubts 
were circulated whether this specie was 
really in the possession of the bank, 
because of its failure to keep up the credit 
of its notes by sufficient purchases. In 
1791 the bank confessed its inability to 
pay its notes in specie. A government 
report in 1795 showed loans to the city, 
but principally the Dutch East India 
Company, a breach of faith which had 
been begun some fifty years before, but 
concealed. European wars and the 
changes of commerce had now taken 
from Amsterdam the greater part of its 
international trade. Great efforts were 
made to revive the bank, but without 
suceess. The city raised money to pay off 
its obligations to the bank and the note- 
holders, but, after lingering along, the 
famous Bank of Amsterdam was finally 
closed by royal decree in 1819. The sys- 
tem of banking was of great utility dur- 
ing the early years of the bank’s exist- 
ence, and under honest and faithful 
management failure would have been 
impossible. Yet a revival of the old 
bank was rendered unnecessary by the 
change in the system. Modern trading 
demanding a bank of loans or discount, 
hke the Bank of England; which, during 
the latter years of the Bank of Amster- 
dam, had assumed preponderating im- 
portance. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE sudden stoppage of gold exports 
acted like an invigorator upon the stock 
market. For weeks past the bugbear of 
gold exports and the European situation 
had held all activity in check and effect- 
ually counteracted the stimulus of good 
harvest prospects in the United States. 
The public mind had become so pre- 
occupied with fears about the future of 
the money market and the financial con- 
dition of Europe, that our home resources 
and advantages were entirely forgotten. 





Iast week we shipped only $500,000 
gold compared with $7,000,000 the week 
previous. At the same time, the Bank 
of England’s proportion of reserve to lia- 
bility, which in May dropped dowaj to 
33 35 per cent., rose to 46.06 per cent., 
and money in the open market, London, 
was quoted at 2} per cent. for 60 and 90 
days’ bills. Further, the Bank of England 
is apparently well prepared for Russian 
and cther demands, holding £5,350,000 
more gold than at this time in 1890, and 
the Baring liquidation is reported prc- 
gressing more smoothly than anticipated; 
all of which indicates a welcome increase 
of confidence at London, 








Nor was the improvement abroad tbe 
only source of encouragement. As af- 
fecting ourselves the most important 
question at present is the crop outlook, 
and this happily is meeting all reasonable 
expectations. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment reported the condition of winter 
wheat, June ist, at 96.6—the bighest 
average at this date since 1882. This aver- 
age, with an increase of 11 per cent. in 
acreage, suggests a yield of about 355,- 
000,000 bushels winter wheat. If the 
spring wheat crop should reach the esti- 
mate of 165,000,000, made by some statis- 
ticians, the total wheat crop would be 
about 520,000,000 bushels, Current esti- 
mates, or guesse3, range from 500 to 550 
millions. For cotton the prospects are 
not as satisfactory as a year ago; but this 
is chiefly because the comparison is made 
with a phenomenal crop in 1890-91. The 
wheat crop is likely to prove the most 
encouraging factor in the whole situation, 
for the reason that there is a good for- 
eign demand in prospect for a surplus 
estimated at between 150 to 190 millions 
of bushels. This not only means better 
returns for the farmer, merchant and 
railroad, but also a better foreign inquiry 
for our stocks, and a return movement of 
gold during the fall and winter months. 
In a word, the wheat crop and wheat 
exports will be the ruling factors for the 
next few months. 


General trade is dull; in some respects 
very dull, even for the season. This is 
not so much due to unsovndness as to un- 
certainity aboutthe money market. The 
export of sixty odd millions of gold since 
January ist has caused every cautious 
merchant and manufacturer to hesitate 
about making commitments extending 
into the fall. Nota few speculative oper- 
ations in merchandise, as well as stocks, 
have been held in abeyance, through a 
wholesome fear of tight money when the 
crop money begins. R-epeated assurances 
from Secretary Foster that the Treasury 
will be able to meet all obligations have 
set fears on that point at rest; but there are 
many anxious inquiries around as to how 
much of the gold shipped to Europe will 
return. It is yet tooearly tocalculate on 
this point, but our merchandise exports 
are running large, with promise of so con- 
tinuing; while imports tend to diminish, 
thus encouraging a favorable trade bal- 
ance. The latest official statements give 
the money in circulation at 1,504 millions 
an increase of 73 millions over a year 
ago. Bank reserves are in satisfactory 
shape, especially at the West, a section, 
itis necessary to remember, that each year 
shows itself more capable of meeting crop 
requirements. Moreover, the very an- 
ticipation of stringency will do much to 
avert it; so that the present outlook while 
suggesting a close money market when 
crop and business demands assert them- 
selves, does not suggest any serious strin- 
gency. On the contrary, the monetary 
situation is more satisfactory than afew 
weeks ago. 


Stocks are showing more activity and 
strength under these influences. Rail- 
road earnings in May were not particu- 
larly satisfactory, 137 roads reporting 
gross earnings of $36,774,000, an increase 
of only $119,000 over the same time last 
year. The decrease mainly reflects the 
short crops of last year and the depression 
in the iron trade, as well as decreased ore 
shipments and recent coke strikes. These 
returns, Lowever, have already been dis- 
counted in the prerent low prices of 
stocks, the wonder being that earnings 
equaled last year, when in addition to 
these drawbacks it is recalled that May, 
1890, was a month of exceptionally heavy 
earnings. The bond market continues 
unaccountably dull, many of the best is- 
sues being neglected, in spite of their 
cheapness. The industrials claimed more 
attention, sugar and cordage being the 
favorite gambles. 


The bank statement showed an increase 
of $3.797,225 in surplus reserve, which 
stands at $10.484,000 compared with $6,- 
987,000 this time last year. The increase 
was mainly due to the influx of currency 
from the juterior, In lo«ns there wasa 
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contraction of $3,201,000. The Western 
banks are carrying large reserves, Comp- 
troller Lacey having prepared a state- 
ment showing that in eleven of the West- 
ern States the national banks held in 
actual cash, May 4th, $13,682,000, or 18 
per cent. more than in May, 1890. 





Money is plentifu!, call loans on stock 
collateral ruling 2@24 per cent. Time 
money dropped to 4 per cent. for 60 and 
90 days, but 6 months’ bills are quoted at 
54 per cent. 

The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 13. " June 6. Differences. 


Specie........... 60,504,400 69,751,300 Inc. 758,100 
Legaltenders.. 45,853,500 42,906,900 Inc. 2,%46.400 
Deposits........ 383,491,500 883,882,400 Dec. 390,900 
Circulation..... 3,485,700 3,439,709 Inc. 46,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........+ $60,504,490 $59,751,300 Inc. $753,100 
Legal tenders.. 45,853,300 42,906,900 Inc.. 2,946,400 





fotal reserve... $106.357.700 $102,658,200 Inc. $3,699,500 
Reserve requ'd 

against dep’ts 95,872,875 95,970,600 Dec. 97,725 
Excess of res’ve 


above legal re- 
quirements..... 10,484,825 6,687,600 Inc. 3,797,225 
Excess of reserve June Iith, 1890............+.- 6,987,900 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 13th. 
BANK STOCKS, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was firm. The 
rates for actual business were as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4854, demand 4 88, cables 
4883@4, commercial bills were 4.84. The 
supply of bills was small. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Fifteen locomotives of the narrow 
gauge pattern with tenders were shipped 
from Baltimore to Brazil last week. 


....Tne balance sheet of the liquidators 
of the Baring Brothers shows liabilities of 
$7,000,600, and assets of $8,750,000. 


....The estate of the late P. T. Barnum 
has been inventoried and amounts to— 
personal property $1,285,599, real estate 
$2,993,933, total $4,279,532. 


....-It is estimated that the number of 
acres devoted to cotton raising this year 
is 20,779.205 and that the product will 
reach 8,570,657 bales. 


....TheSecond Vice-President of the 
Delaware and Hudson Railway Company 
denies a rumor that it was to sell its 
northern division to the New York Cen- 
tral. 


...-The total exports of specie from 
Japuary ist, 1891, to and including June 
13ch, 1891, amounted to $67,596,402. The 
total imports of specie for the same period 
were $2,481,142. 


...-A Paris newspaper announces that 
M. de Lesseps will be prosecuted for mis- 
leading investors who have subscribed 
money for carrying on the work of the 
Panama Canal Company. 


....The product of sandstone in the 
United States for the year 1889 was 71,- 
571,054 cubic feet, valued at $10,816,057. 
This production required the services of 
16,925 workmen in 803 quarries receiv- 
ing $6,257,580 in wages. The total capi- 
tal invested is $17,776,467. 

....The total valuation of Boston, as 
published by the assessors, is $999,694,- 
180, of which $883,590,317 is taxable. 
The rate of taxation will be $13.00 per 
$1,000. The valuation of 1890, as com- 
pared with that of the preceding year, 
shows again on real estate of $26,190,300, 
and an increase of $417,756 on persona} 
property, 
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....A farmer living near Clinton,N. Y.’ 
had an opportunity last week to pur- 
chase some bars of gold for $7,000 said by 
the would-be seller to be worth $21,000. 
His friends, after much effort, convinced 
him that it was an attempt at swindling 
and the trade was broken off. 


.. The Times of India says that every 
warehouse near the docks and every 
available piece of open ground are occu- 
pied by bags filled with grain awaiting 
the arrivalof ships to take it away to 
other ports. Not since 1874 have the re- 
ceipts of wheat in Bombay been so large 
as in the first four months of the current 
year. 


..During the inashashe of the 
Misstasl, Kansas and Texas Ruilway, 
which began in November, 1888, and has 
just been terminated, the receivers have 
added in the way of improvement and 
new equipment, $4,500,000. They con- 
structed seventy-three miles of road and 
acquired one hundred and forty-one miles 
by lease. 


...The price ef Memberships in the 
different Exchanges of this city is now 
quoted as follows: 


Stock Exchange..................+. $19,000 
Pit aeoruenikes debe senenvdsdene 800 
GR rcacknes. secaktvecsdvesisces ute 625 
Cis .5 capdehoed aebaatebckdnsais 350 
PEED cic apatth bad etdutesanaiohand 2 
NG re ticckbbekatadanrexscnssention 100 
Real Estate......... ides tees sith tens 1,100 
BI, aid bdo waccdink ccd tee ssdo cs 25 


Consolidated Stock and Petroleum. 225 


. The Merchants National Bank of 
Tacoma, Washington, the oldest bank in 
that city, has a capital of $250,000 with 
a surplus and undivided profits of $104,- 
000. Itsloans and discounts are about 
$850,000, with total resources of $1,212,- 
000. Mr. Walter J. Thompson is Presi- 
dent and Mr. Samuel Collyer, Cashier. 
Its board of directors comprise some of 
the best business men in that city. 


. Seattle, Washington, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company has 
secured terminal facilities in tbat city 
through the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany. They have also secured one of the 
steamers of the Improvement Company 
and will next week have two boats in 
operation between Seattle and Whatcom 
connecting at that point with the exten- 
sion of their road. 


.- It is understood that the Govern- 
ment deposits which Secretary of the 
Treasury Foster last week decided tu 
withdraw from New York banks amount 
to $2,241,000. There will remain on de- 
posit here $939,000, of which the United 
States National has $528,000, the Garfield 
National $110,000, and the National Bank 
of Commerce $301,000. This does not 
include internal revenue collections or 
money carried to the credit of Govern- 
ment disbursing officers. 


...-The American Screw Company of 
Providence, R. I., have placed contracts 
for the erection of a new building at 
Leeds, England. The site comprises 
about 33 acres of land. The building will 
be 344 feet in length, 80 feet in width and 
two stories in hight. Its capacity will be 
from five thousand to seven thousand 
gross of finished screws per day. The 
heads of the different departments will 
be chosen from the force in Providence 
and will be placed in charge of workmen 
secured in Leeds, 


....Ex-City Treasurer, John Bardsley, 
of Philadelphia, was arraigned in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions on the 9th inst. 
on seventeen separate indictments charg- 
ing him with loaning money as a public 
officer, deriving gain from deposit of pub- 
lic money, and converting public money 
to his own use. He pleaded guilty to 
every count. [t was arranged that the 
28d inst. should be set for hearing the 
evidence for and against Bardsley, and the 
Court could then weigh it and pronounce 
sentence. In the seventeen indictments 
on which Bardsley pleaded guilty, the 
total amount of money involved is $673,. 
405. 


...-The Russian Government will push 
forward the construction of the Siberian 





Railway with all possible speed, and hope 
to have the line open for traffic in 1895. 
It is expected that the annual expense of 
the line will be about £3,500,000, and that 
the yearly revenue will be within £250,000 
of the amount. The railway will create a 
great overland trade with China and 
Japan, the revenue from the transporta- 
tion of tea alone being expected to amount 
to £1,300,000. The mineral wealth of 
Eastern and Central Siberia is very great, 
£120,000,000 worth of gold having been 
received from those districts in the last 
fifty-four years. 


..The directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, at their meeting on 
the 10th inst. declared a dividend of one 
and one quarter per cent. on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of July next. The 
following statement was submitted: 

The net revenues of the quarter 
ending June 30th, instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns 
for April, partial returns for 
May, and estimating the business 
for June, will be about............ $1,500,000 00 
Add surplus April Ist........... .... 11,148,376 80 
$12,648,376 80 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds......... $222.898 50 
Sinking funds ............ 20,000 00 242,898 50 


Leaves a balance of................. $12,405,478 30 
It requires for a dividend of 144 per 
cent. on the capital siock......... 1,077,400 50 








Deducting which, leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, of......... $11,328,078 00 
.- The Treasury statement for April, 
just out, is as follows: 


Exports of merchandise for ten 
months ending Aprii 30th, 1891, 





Wile ct en = 60m an neas ods eOepcesecs $768,824,342 
Imports for the same period........ 699,445,379 
Excess of exports.............. $69,378,963 
And for this same period the 
Imports of dutiable mdse. were.... $413,940,691 
For the ten months ending April 
30th, 1890, they were............... 425,509,665 
Decrease of dutiable imports. $11,568,974 
Imports free of duty for ten mos. 
oe eS ree re $285,504,688 
Imports free of duty for ten mos. 
to April 30th, 1600... .......cccceee 218,227,762 
Increase of free imports...... $67,276,926 
mangers for Agen, Re $81,276,721 
-” abel ekaelieyays 71,902,140 
a. os sccunes duns. pees sen $9,374,518 
Imports, free, A ril, os. Misine enon . $51,101,014 
ewe ae. . 27,416,195 
Inerease of free imports...... $23,684,819 
Dutiable inperte, Apel, 1891.. $50,175,707 
BBs cccsve 44,485,045 
Decrease of dutiable imports. $14,310,238 


--OuJuly 6th there will be open for 
entry in Iowa the unearned forfeited 
lands within the indemnity limits of the 
grants for the Sioux City and St Paul, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Panl, and 
the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River 
Railroad Companies, and not embraced 
in selections heretofore made on appeal 
for said companies. Tnere will be prob- 
ably about 15,000 acres of these lands 
opened up for settlement and entry. 
A large part of these lands is occupied by 
settlers who have been innocent pur- 
chasers of the railroad companies, and 
have made improvements. In bona fide 
cases of this kind the settler who has 
lived a long time on a farm will be in no 
danger of being driven off if he looks to 
his interest and makes application as a 
homesteader himself. The settlers will 
be given the first opportunity to make en- 
tries. Several thousand acres of the land, 
however, is raw prairie, worth from $10 
to $20 an acre. All this will be open to 
the general public for entry. The land is 
some of the best in the world, situated in 
Northwestern Iowa, and the efforts to 
capture it will be tremendous. 


..-Sales of securities at the Real Es- 
tate Exchange on the 9thand 10th insts, 
includes the following lots: 


100 shares American Sugar Refining Co., 89. 

12 shares United States Trust Co., 809. 

$10,000 Cleve. and Pitts. Rd. first mort. 7s, 118. 

20 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 72734. 

100 shares Germania Life Ins. Co., 171@181. 

50 shares Electric Faseuatse Transit Co., 
$26 lot. 

21 shares Chi., Mil. and St. Paul pref., 110%. 

4i shares New York Mutual Ins. Co., 100. 

l1share The Brooklyn Art Association, $210. 

$4,000 West Shore Rd. Co. 4 per cent. guar. 
coupon bonds, 10134. 





100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co., 
224. 


20 share: The Celluloid Co., 90%. 

25 shares Broadway [Insurance (o.. I4L. 

6 shares United States Trust “o., 793. 

20 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 17354. 

75 shares Bowery Insurance Co., 78. 

35 shares Home Insurance Co., 148@148%. 

5shares United States Trust Co., 787. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., 156. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Limited, 120. 

20 shares Thurber Whyland Co. pref. 
1004. 

5 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co., 9044. 

50 shares U. 8. Electric Safety Co., $12. 

$50,000 Macon and Birmingham Rd. Co. of 
Georgia Ist mort. 5 per cent. bonds (guaranteed 
by the Georgia Southern and Florida Rd. Co.) 
45. 

5 sbares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., 156. 

10 shares Thurber Whyland Co., com., 97. 


» 100@- 


.-The following table, showing the 
banking facilities and clearings of some 
of the prominent newer cities, will be in- 
teresting to bankers, financiers and per- 
sons whv may be desirous of engaging in 
banking. Some of the cities named seem 
to show a Jack of banking capital, and 
they are the very ones which promise 
good returns. 
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Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, HEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THREE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
The Pacitic Northwest a promising field for in- 
vestment. Send for my > oiiee history of Portiand, 
Crease. with numerous otogravures of wo ublic 
Pay and private ceutdanean Pare 8S. BATES, 
Be eal Ei and Investment Agent, Portiand, te 
References: First Nat. Bank, Westford Mass.; P. A. 
Marshall tt. Am. Bk. & Trust Co.. 8 
& Tilton. Bankers, Portland, Oregon; 

Portland Savings Bank. Portland, Oregon. 


The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company 
Real Estate and fevpatmene Bankers and 


Er me attention of } desiring a safe and 
arge or small investment, to Denver 


Keal Ke Meiatg and see Fee Rs, U.S.A. 


And 29 Ludgate Hill, 














FATRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive qu‘rries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 

VAI RHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


Sait Lake City Utab, Real Estateand Mines 
Salt Lake City offers the best opportunity for prof- 
itabie investments of any city in the West. Desir- 
avle Acreage suitable for platting. Choice build. 
ing lots and residences at all prices. Gold and 
Silver Mining prope-ties for sale. Loans secured by 
first-cless Hont state interest 8 to 10 per cent. net, 
Correspondence solicited, nied information on 
api lication. ee fusutened, yiomber Salt 
e Chamber of Commerce. J. WATTS, No. 9 
Wen 2d South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 








Money can be made by investing at once in Roas-— 
oke, Increase of population ~ | values Lie 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 


glad to ongwet all cerres 


ndence 
RANCIS B. K 


MP& 6. Roanoke. Va. 


6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 1% 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
FIkSt MORTGAGE LUANS made on care- 
full 7 selected city FE rty and choice Farm Lands 
in Hennepin Co. Cageful attention to the interests of 
investors, and Temi i tances of interest and teen = 
mde free of charge. Particulars and satisafctory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


About Colorado Mines 


And Mining Stocks. Our pamphlet will be sent you 
free on receipt of your address. It will interest you 
and may be the means of vour making money as 
others have done. TAYLOR & RATH 

Dividend Paying Mines, 












enver, Colo. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell E Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Luurrep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 





Choice Investment Securities, 





SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea‘ inducemen's to invest 5 LOTS, BLOCKS, 
or ACRE>. Surer and better profits than an city in 
the West. No cashier will abscond with real estate. 
This property will steadily growin vaiue. Splendid 
pamphiet containing illustrations of public bu'laings, 
ship yards and manufacturing plants, with complete 
description of the ~~ ate of this growing city,with 
large map, sent free 


Address JO", S. HENVIS & €O., 
25 Wisconsin Biock, West Superior, Wis. 


TACOMA. 


First mortgage loans on Tacoma realty made at 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum, We refer 
by permission to the Tacoma Naticnal Bank and 
other leadirg banks and individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Correspoodence solicited. 

G.W.& W. P. PRICHARD, 


Real Lstate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington, 


A.—A.—A.—%T. PAU L MINN.—82.25¢ WILL 
perenase three Lots, 40x127, numbered 18, 19 and 20 in 
hborhood of Malcaster College, two ‘blocks tong 
electric road, now butidiag; rare investment, pree- 
erty 1s free and clear; title guaranteed by Title In- 
surance Company. » Owner removed to Colorado; 
must sell. 
METOALE ‘t McCLANAHAN, St. Paul, Minn. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


Real estate for sale and money loaned on first-clas 
real estate security. Six and eight per cent, guaran- 
teed for 1. 3 and 5 years for all moneys loaned on first 
mortgage. 

J.3. HOWELL & SON, Tacoma, Wash. 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum. V.-Pres 
Samuel Collyer, Cash. R. J. ve. Asst. Cash. 
. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash 


Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK iN THE CITY.) 

Capital, $250,000.00. Surpius, $75,000.00, 

Correspondence solicited. 


Oo) (South Bend Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS MAG Gaar natee !2 percent. perannam 
in any of the above cities. I have made frum 
== 4 per annum for | residents. | also make 

rtgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 

tionable oe from 8 to yy cent.per annum net, 
Also have choi bargains Farm. Hop. Bay 
and Garden  tnede 
gardi ag Weste Washington. All inguiries cnnuseed 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash. 


tented 
































DIVIDEND. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 





New York, June 10th, 1891. 
DIVIDEND NO. 91, 


The Bosrd of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the 
capital stock of this com y from the net earnings 
of the three months ons ing June 40th instant, pay- 
able at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
sth day or July next,to shareholders of record, at 
Pe ss close of the transfer books on the W%ih day ot 

une, in 
The transfer peeks will be eamt at 3 o'clock on 
the afternoon of June 20th fasten, 
the morning of the 2d of July nex! 


R, H, saceuete, Treasurer, 








_ 80 (926) 











SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 









Sapital subscribed.......... 2,0 e688 00 
aidin (Cash) 1,0 00 00 
Saerpla ad 


. “ LS § 33 
Assets 11,168,6 Ot 
This company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. : 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. . 
Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 
OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kansas C ity, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GRIEG cee cc ccc ccegacoececesoes greceed $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
mens a to the public. 


iy Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 

Mesers. Morton, Bliss & Oo., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, on” of the Chemical Nationa 
Bank, New York C 

F. D. Gray, Eaq., of the. “National Safe Deposit Com - 
pany, C cago. tl. 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
Also the Savings Bank 8 and Investors throughor t 

the East. Cor 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


PINANOIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Union Trust C 
nion irus ompany, 
OF SIOUX CITY IOWA, 
at close of business May 26th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
INR 1. nnn cccnnsdcnerocnneeaenanene 
Overdrafts, secured —_ unsecured eoccecs 











ow ed peCCbees See . cosesee 
National and other bank stocks ........... 
Premium paid in purchase of bank stocks 
Banking-houses........ 
Bank safes and fixture 
Expenses paid.......... 
Cash and due from banks......... 





L 1ABIL ITIES. 
Authorized capital.. 
cf —— paid in, in cas 







1h, O92 ‘ 1 
249/968 92 


$984,209 24 


id. and te 
Funds heid in erust and for inves’ ment. 





Combined Statement National and State Banks, 
Stock in which is heid by the Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 

RESOURCES. 
Loaus and discounts 








Ce re $ 
U. 8. Bonds. . 
PURIGRIEB. 00 ccscsctcveces 9,231 23 
Real estate and mortgages owned . 
Expea-es and taxes paid 10,885 71 
Bank, safes, furniture and Gztures., 682 
Cash and sight exchange.. . B457, 152 4 
Due from U. 5. Treasurer...... 3167 50 = 461,069 94 
$1,574,250 29 





$1,574,250 29 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SLOUX CITY, IOWA 


THis Company is a purelv ‘rust ant Financial 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitable securi- 
ties. It has no contingeat or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Kecetvable comprise the carefully selected and en- 

dorsed notes of farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 

investments for its own account and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans. Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks located ip the 
coro growing and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equaily desirable income 
securities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
aad National or Savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment, will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

, ees the most thorough and searching, is 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of he wortd are either seaports 
or laponeets. By reference totne map you will see 
uth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufactaring advantages ana pone 1s 
ering & rapidly. Chicagoand Duluth will ulti- 
mately the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading m*tter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc.€. LOVETT & CU.,. Duluth, Minn. 








cenf.can 
and 


garden, fruit, hop, farm, tron | 
mining properties. Write Ruse b Gor; Tasoma, Wack 


MISSOURI ® tag! 1 co MPANY, 


L a, to do business in New Yo: 
aw has $200,000, paid up capital, and is 


doing stric 
LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superintentendent ot 
Insurance of Mirsouri as security for policy holders. 

Acts as Executor and Trustee of estates.and makes 
a@ speciaity of managing Church and Endowment 
aes * Write for particulars. 

. FAULHABEK, Treasu 
O. A. CRANDALL, ¥ President. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 
of oat ate ag Goreretnene betes tied 
Amount 0 — Write for Particulars ana Refer- 


Union BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se, Dak, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kensas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropolis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 








For reliable information regarding tovestments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tion of Country, address 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


TEXAS! 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
| 
AUSTIN sce an 


healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 


Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
AUS i IN the richest Cotton belt in 


the world. 


Is now creating and will 
AUS T IN bave ready for use of fac- 
tories in i6 months the 
protons water power (14,500 


peg a in the South or 


A U Ti N Will offer most liberal in- 
ducements to manufac- 

turers to locate there. 
For full information concerning the many advan- 


tages of Austin asa place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, address 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary Com mercial Club, 
tin Texas 





Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS ANO MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR’S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t®” Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


P.-0O. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 


Piantatiovs, Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 


REFERENCES: 
James H. Ragen? & Co,, Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First ‘National Ssveckssest aedbeeoees Austin, Texas 
City National Bank........0.....:0006 e+ Austin, Texas 


{ make loans and investments for non- residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 


:| THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
Cap i Ne. 41 Wall St., New $500 00 
os Se ale ee arma, 899:888 
enue C. MURRAY, President. 
FRED K a. ieaties ho yn nergy 


NRY ©. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 
Transacts a General Bankin Business. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


Tbe year 189i will witness the grestest growth 
that has ever occurred in the history of this city. 
the resources of which place it in the front rank of 
the growing towns of the gr-at Northwest. For 
fell information concerning reliable investments 
write to 

H. F. COLLETT & CoO., 
SUCCESSORS. TO 


BARNES & COLLETT. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will se)! for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fatls, South Dakota, within 1¢ to % of a 
miie from Court ee and center of city at prices 
from $500 to $100 per lo 

The money obtained. ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
ofa large linen mill already erected near the iots 
offered for sale. 

Apply for maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. "Dak. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 














better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East. 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 oO lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


10°. .2%-82..27 


Safe and sure. For particulars address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Mat bobs ccccdevndeacicecedesccscsd 1857. 


REAL ESTATE pecg87 and Soup 

PROPERTY RENTED 724124 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES *%4. and assessments looked after and 


eye! t M Ls term years 
LOANS carefully = oe io 














Betuatures issued by 
GO LD this Company make 
as safe an investment as is possible. 
Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we,can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E, S. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, \ Viee- 
President. H. E. ST™MMONS, Prest’s. 





Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T. A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


~ A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEAKNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo County. 

KEAKNEY the Midway City,” is 1,733 mi'es from 
Boston, ana !,733 miles from San Francisco, ts situat ted 
in the most fertile part of the oo Platte Valley, 
bd oy the ay River Val ey tributar 

$1,500,000 h “ Reon ip ctpentes in public improvements 
since 188. Y has a large water power, 
three — a. “aeete lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
telephoues. 

A City of schools and ane the school system 
being unsurpassed in th 

For jntormation regaraing oKEARN EY as a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver is 
cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tho property 


have madein from three to five sears 
Maps and full information furnished upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 
DENVER, COL. 
THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-....-....-.---§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Exzecutors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 


8] FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

0 NE semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 




















loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


SHORT 
8 7o r LOANS. 


We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 

36 Bromfield | Servet, Boston, Ma 
. E. GIssON, President. 


NEBRAS KA 
at AND ree ae 
0-008." SEBRA 
Capitals $300.0 08. Sur 3 $135. ooo. 

GUARANTEED 
First ELS, Loans. att ures issued by the 
Company, securea by First Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. Interest payable at tne Chemical National 
Bank, New York. No better securities offered invest- 
ors. Best of Eastern and Western references fur- 











nished if desired. Corresp e req Write 
for vireo 
. CLARKE, Pres. E. C.WEBSTER, Treas. 


D. M. McELEUNNEY. Vice-Pres. C.P.WeRsTeR Caghicr. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salom, Virginia. 


THE LEWIS, INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Paid Up, - $150,0 
Choice iuvoctments fa she most a 
tive Field i e West. 
Six PER CEN NT p RY First Mortgages 
son pmecores lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIRABLE. 
Six PE RCE NT Debenture Bonds, Secured 
a by oo of First ' Mortgage 
Loaus PER local trustee. FIFT&EN \ Be scc- 
CESSFUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR PAM 
W.A.HOTCHK Iss, GEOR GE. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. Prosidene. 


w rite for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city _of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. 
number of Industries are bei ng located from ait 
pore of me country. Augusta County is the richest 

rginia 

=taunton isthe largest yf in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


*"P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 














Have You Any Money? For which yon axe getting litile or 


no interes 


Do You Want it to Earn More?  )t}ut risking we princt- 


Most People Do. 


Write us for one of our LAND INVESTMEN 
CONTRACTS. Ag 


are not satisfied with our pian, no harm has been don 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 


It will cost you nothing, and if you . 
e. 
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READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS, 


THIS issue of THE INDEPENDENT will go 
to a large number of clergymen who are not 
regular subscribers, and altho the paper 
bears upon its face the highest evidence of 
its value to all reading and thinking 
men, we add the following extract from 
a letter from a prominent clergyman in 
Illinois which is a fair sample of thou- 
sands received by us. 

“TI cannot bear too glad a testimony and ex- 
press too high an appreciation of the unparal- 
leled excéllence of Tot INDEPENDENT.” 

Every church society in the United States 
should have from five to ten copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT taken by its members, 1n 
order that the greatest good may be ob- 
tained by the monthly missionary meetings 
ot the churches through the liberal use of 
the missonary letters which are published 
monthly to the extent of from four to six 
or more pages. 

We make our subscription rates, when 
five or more combine in a club, at less than 
~ —) gel costs us delivered to the sub- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00| One year. ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .......... ---- 500 
one year each to two subscribers... .. 500 

bree yearsto une subscriber...... maewens 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... -.. 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 30 
Five years to one subscriber ..... pide cnewers 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


{n clubs of Five or More $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


= 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO. have 
just shipped another of their famous Dunning Steam 
Heating Boilers to Wiesbaden, Germany, where they 
have been in use for along time and have ‘given the 
best of satisfaction. The company anticipate a 
larger foreign trade than ever this season. The 
superior merits of their heaters are tco well known 
in this country for special mention. They are also 
in receipt of ap order from Georgia for a large tubu- 
lar boiler which they expect tc ship at an early day. 
—Geneva (N. Y.) Gazette, June 5th, 1891. 


PURE PORT WINE. 


WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and eommunion pu es a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who re oe 
the very best article in a sick room can be suppli 
as long as it lasts, at two dollars a bottle, or 0 8 
case of a dozen a ee Brotherhood Wine Co., 26 
Vesey Street, New Yerk. 











Messrs. C. E. Lovett & Co., of Duluth, Minn., are 
one of the reliable and representative real estate aad 
investment houses of tnat Saasenns city. Our 
readers will remember that Joaquin Mi! ¥ predic ted 
in our columns tbat Duluth would some day or an- 


far wrong. 
pleasure in furnishing any of our A. with in- 
teresting matter regarding Duluth and the desira- 
bility of making investments there. 


TACOMA. 


WE have recently in these columns expressed our 
high opinion of Tacoma as a piace where invest- 
ments in real ones and first mortgage loans can be 
placed, payin, he | rate of interest with a great 
degree of safety e Moyen f- simply cal) atten- 
tion in this instance to the card in another column of 
Messrs. G.W.& W. P. Prichard, who invite corre- 
spondence w ith our readers. 


MONTANA INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. H. F.COLLETT & COMPANY, of Great Falls, 
Montana, would be giad to furnish our readers reli- 
able information in reference to investments at or in 
the vicinity of Great Falls, Montana. 

It will interest our readers to know that Great 
Falls offers superior inducements to investors either 
in city property, mining property, ranches, etc. 
Great Falis is situated near mest wondertul depos- 
its of coal, won. lead, silver. gold and copper, besides 
beiug in the center of one of the finest grazing coun- 
tries in the world, 


FAIRHAVEN, WASHINGTON. 


FA'RHAVEN is rightly named, possessing as it does 
one of the finest harbors on Puget Sound, which s 
pot only a sound but a tremendous arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. F;+irhaven has adjacent to it a great area of 
finea See —. the wonderful forests of Paget 
Sound are accessory to it: there are also great de 
its of coal and iron ore, and extensive quarries of blu 1e 
sandstone for buildin t py we The site of the city 
See excellent one, ‘t of the convenicnces of 

‘ id-established city. iike electric lights, water 
ante, street rail ways, etc., and it is a wide-awake, 
o-ahead tewn. There are "great or portunities here 
or the successful investment of money, and the Fair- 
haven Land (: ponines is who have a definite and exten- 
~- knowledge of values, wou'd be glad to have our 
ers correspond with them in regard to invest- 
ments in Fairhaven. 


.. UNION TRUST COMPANY. 


gE present Le cer column the statement of 
the Union Trus' pany, of Sioux City, lowa, as of 
May 28th, 1591, which: will well repay reading in con- 
nection with the previous statement, which has re- 
eently been running in our adverti: rtising columps. 
“*The capital stock of the Company paid in is $500.- 
000, with surplus and undivided profits of .! 
The Compan owns a large amount of bank stock in 
a number of banks, and its principal business is the 














manager. The pany’s net earnings estimated to 
June guth inclusive eof the dividends now earned b 
b orrecnl banks, the fw 
$33.000, ‘of which paere wil) ve 8p- 
y 


it, the balance being passed to AY surplus account 
of the Company. e Company is ably managed, 
-—! well merits the confidence of conservative in- 
vestors. 


THE “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 











Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 
eyETEEY Rois rie IN GRANITE, 
Ce Broadway, RY oity, opposite Dodge Statue. 
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DRESS GOODS. 


To meet thedemand fora dark blue 
fabric that is not affected by con- 
stant exposure to dampness and salt 
air, we have just imported a special 
line of Rain-proof English Navy 
Serge, in rough and soft weaves. 

Some all-wool French Challies, in 
neat designs on Blue, Maroon, Sage, 
Rose and other grounds, recently 
sold at 50 cents and 60 cents, are 
now marked 35 cents a yard. 

The balance of the season’s wool- 
novelties in dress length patterns 
will be offered at tempting prices to 
close out Many of these will be 
suitable for early Fall wear. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








ba 
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Underwear. 
VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all-climates and all variations of Somnpere 
ture. Sold byl jing merchants in all principat cities. 
Iliustrated catalogue mailed free on application to. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


“McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without MCCOMBER’sS Walking, 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and Slippers. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free toall unable to call. 

JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 




















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 








Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 

JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 

For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th Street 
and ith Avenue. 

Special rates for families during July. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
White Mts., N. H. 


Under new management. First class in 
every respect; open June 15th to October Ist. 
Send for descriptive circular to 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1891 OPENS JUNE 1618, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 

















U NBILL 3, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 


THIS WEEK 


Ladies’ Pure Spun SILK 
VESTS, in Pink, Sky, Car- 
dinal, Old Gold, Cream, Lav- 
ender, Nile, Ecru and Black, 


| 3° EACH, 


Ladies’ TIGHTS, warrant- 
ed Fast Black, Ankle 


Knee Lengths, for stage and 








and 


Street wear, at 


C. 
EACH. 
H. O'NEILL & CO.. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING SPECIALTIES: 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


WILTONS AND WILTON VELVETS, 


A RECENT PURCHASE, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


MATTINGS 


Our importation of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. [tis a thing of wonder toree the many 
new and novel effects. 

3,000 Rolis of tine fancy patterns, bought from bank- 
ers on account of trouble with consignee, will be 
closed out 

AT $7.50 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS; 

WORTH 812. 


We have the white and red check and some fancy 
patterns as low as 


$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


Sheppard Knapp &6o., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. V. 




















That the RREN HOSE 
SU Pp RTeR Fastener has 








Write for a copy of our finely 
trated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent ters. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Go., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


' Make the most Reliable 
TRUNKS, vacises. 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 














N. B. Light Trunks for Steamer and Euro- 
pean travel. 





Jnsurauce. 


THE DUTY OF MUNICIPALITIES 
RESPECTING FIRES AND FIRE 
INSURANCE. 





To the last Christmas number of The 
Chronicle Mr. H. W, Eaton, Resident 
Manager of the Liverpool, London and 
Globe, contributed an article on the duty 
of municipalities in the protection of 
property at fires—‘tat” fires, not from 
tires, be it noted in passing. In his text 


he relates an interesting experiment he 
personally witnessed, about fifteen years 
ago, when representing his company in 
the west of England and residing in the 
ancient city of Bristol. Fire protection 
in that city was then furnished by bri- 
gades maintained by six insurance com- 
panies, of which Mr, Eaton’s was one. It 
was very unsatisfactory to the companies, 
being quite inefficient and untrustworthy 
as well as costly, because not only were 
the official heads of the companies (who 
were themselves nominal heads of the 
brigades) engaged in bickering and dis- 
putes among themselves, but the actual 
brigade chiefs, as in the days of the ‘ vol- 
unteer” system, sometimes engaged in 
more or less forcible settlement of disa- 
greements in presence of the common en- 
emy, fire. The companies operated these 
brigades under no process of law, and 
had no source of assistance in bearing the 
cost except in voluntary contributions 
from other companies interested in losses 
incurred and from persons who were un- 
insured; on the other hand, there was no 
other organization, and the city relied 
wholly upon this. 

Mr, Eaton is unable to give data as to 
thefoundation for this action of insurance 
companies in Bristol and elsewhere, but 
thinks there can be no doubt that in 
early times the duty of fire extinguish- 
ment was assumed by municipalities, 
however imperfectly performed. In 
ancient Rome, according to Waiford, 
trained men were employed by the city 
for this service; but altho movable 
pumps called fire-engines were first in- 
troduced in England in 1633, it nowhere 
appears that the care and use of these 
were actually committed to the city 
authorities by legislative enactment or 
by warrant from the Crown. At the 
great fire in London in 1666, there seems 
to have been no organized ¢ffort by the 
city to fight the fire until gunpowder 
was suggested and used to blow up build- 
ings, and this was by the soldiery. In 
Paris, there was in 1670 some sort of pro- 
vision in the municipal laws for estab- 
lishing a fire brigade. In England, Mr. 
Eaton thinks it undoubted that the first 
organized service was rendered in 1680 
by a few fire insurance companies then 
being « stablished, altho in 1707 the city, 
for the first time, required each parish to 
provide certain apparatus, including an 
engine, for use at fires, but by whom 
these were to be operated does not ap- 
pear. Up toa quite recent date fire pro- 
tection in English cities was assumed by 
insurance companies, and altho the dircc- 
tion of this work in London has been by 
special enactment committed to the Met- 
1opolitan Board of Works, the insurance 
companies are to-day heavily taxed for it. 

Returning to the Bristol aarrative, the 
six companies at last talked the subject 
over and came to a determination; they 
served notice on the city corporation that 
at the expiration of six months they 
would cease to perform the service of fire 
extinguishment, Then came amazement 
and consternation, and one member of 
tne City Council found his voice to protest 
against so unprecedented a thing as the 
taxation of citizens to establish and main- 
tain an establishment ‘‘to put out fires 
for the benefit of the insurance compa- 
nies.” The companies, however, stood 
placidly upon their notice, and as the cit- 
izens showed no sign of stirring individu- 
ally, the city was forced to stir; and so 
the end of the term found the city in pos 
session of a fairly equipped fire depart- 
ment, to which the plant of the compa- 
nies had been contributed, aitho it was 
accepted without thanks, 





In this country Mr. Eaton finds no 
parallel to this case, and he thinks it has 
on both sides of the Atlantic come to be 
admitted that fire extinguishment is the 
business of the public authority, But he 
wonders, and inquires, why the duty 
should not be carried further, to the pro- 
tection of menaced property from dam- 
age by water and otherwise. He says: 

‘For, clearly, the citizen has not avail- 
able the appliances to act for himself, nor 
can he in the majority of cases be promptly 
on the scene. Why not, after a fire, insti- 
tute such proceeding as may serve, if it be 
possible, to ascertain its origin, and visit, 
under powers to be obtained if now insuffi- 
cient, on the reckless or the criminal a 
proper meed of punishment? Would it not 
be practicable to establish an investigating 
bureau with large powers, the charge of 
which would be committed to such hands 
as would enable the entire secret service of 
the police department to be utilized to its 
fullest extent? As to protection, why 
should not the city authorities, at the com- 
mon expense, ipspect all buildings at regu- 
lar intervals, closely scrutinize furnaces, 
heating and lighting arrangements, and 
institute fines for conditions of uncleanli- 
ness provocative of firey Why not forbid 
the use of any building for any purpose 
calculated in certain localities to largely 
increase the risk of conflagration? Why 
should not the authorities provide a plant 
and service like that furnished by our fire 
patrol at such large cost to insurance com- 
panies? Why not go a step further and 
make available at quick notice other of the 
city services to remove goods to places of 
safety in the presence of a conflagration?” 

It may be said, continues Mr. Eaton, 
that altho municipal authority, inasmuch 
as it has successfully undertaken the 
duty of fire extinguisament, necessarily 
ought to proceed further to measures for 
preventing tires by systematic inspection, 
and by investigating their causes and 
visiting punishment upon incendiaries, 
the work ef protecting property not at 
the moment actually threatened by flames 
may fairly be left to the insurance com- 
panies. The answer to this, he thinks, is 
the fact that the companies, in the ab- 
sence of other protection, and in view of 
the inability of the insured to do it, have 
been forced to establish plants for this 
purpose, just as they once performed the 
entire service, for the same reason. To 
the further objection that the city is much 
more remotely concerned in protecting 
individual property merely exposed to 
possible loss than in preventing a fire 
from extending to become uncontrollable, 
Mr. Eaton replies that it is only too com- 
mon to find that firemen, conspicuously 
competent as they are in great cities for 
putting out fire, have little regard for 
damage by water, not having been trained 
to think about that; but, were the two 
departments closely allied and attending 
and working together, with the protect- 
ive department keenly feeling its re- 
sponsibility, good results in economy 
would surely follow. 

Considered by itself as an investment, 
Mr, Eaton admits that the maintenance 
of salvage plants by the companies pays; 
the admission is inevitable, for if the com- 
panies maintained a patrol service which 
did not pay they would be simpletons, 
which they do not confess themselves to 
be, or else philanthropists, which they do 
not profess to be. This, however, is our 
owncomment, not Mr. Eaton’:; he adds 
that nevertheless it cannot be certain that 
the companies have thus saved money un- 
til it can be shown that the patrol system 
has operated neither to depress rates nor 
reduce the amount of insurance carried— 
that the money value of a patrol service 
cannot be judged solely by comparing its 
cost with the actual saving effected by it 
upon stocks exposed to fire. Still, he 
would not abandon salvage organizations 
in any event, for even if their present 
services were undertaken by the public 
authority those organizations could be 
utilized in other work; for instance, in 
the handling aud sale of merchandise 
saved. The question whether the city 
could be trusted to do the salvage work 
as faithfully as the companies’ employés 
now do it he declines to answer. 

The Bristol idea that the taxpayers 
ought not to be taxed ** to put out fires 
for the benefit of the insurance com- 
panies ” is not lecal, we think, nor is it 
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yet abandoned in these closing years of 
the nineteenth century, the century of 


progress. The insurance companies have 
undertaken to pay for the fires which 
occur; hence it is their affair to defend 
themselves by putting out fires. They 
have undertaken the risks from all causes, 
except possibly incendiarism, altho valued 
policy legislation seems almost inconsist- 
ent with admitting that exception; why 
insist upon improved construction? Why 
spend money to save the companies from 
losses, after they have pocketed tte pre- 
miums? Similarly, why bother about 
precautions in occupations and practice, 
instead of leaving all that to the com- 
panies; why spend money and labor to 
insure ourselves, after baving paid corpo- 
rations to insure us? Why be at all con- 
siderate about taxation, and why hesitate 
at imposing any sort and degree of restric- 
tion and iaterference, merely ‘‘ for the 
benefit of insurance companies’? 

In a clever story, the summer house of 
a Celestial was accidentally burned, and 
a pig was accidentally browned toaturnin 
it,and a boy accidentally burned his fingers 
on the hot pig, and clapped them into his 
mouth, thus tasting the flavor of 
‘‘erackle.” Roast pig was thus discover- 
ed, and summer houses containing pigs 
burned with startling frequency thereaf- 
ter,until a great genius arose for the occa- 
sion and showed the possibility of roasting 
a juvenile pig without consuming a build- 
ing in the process. The Celestials who 
shut pigs in their summer houses and then 
applied the torch were consistent and 
rational, upon their resolve that roast pig 
was desirable and their experimental 
knowledge that it could be had by this 
process. Soare we consistent and ration- 
al in our treatment of insurance, upon the 
proposition that the companies are paid 
to bear losses, and all saving in losses 
is for their benefit, But sometimes—pos- 
sibly in the twenty-first century, and pos- 
sibly even in the twentieth, for we cannot 
set limit to the speed of intelligence—a 
great genius will arise, who will really 
convince the people at large (what no 
instrumentalities as yet have been able to 
do) that an insurance company is only an 
agency for distributing fire losses, and 
hence that all costs of fire extinguishment 
fire prevention, and fire salvage, as well 
as all losses by fire, are paid for by the 
public, i.e., by “the taxpayers.” We 
might add that everybody, including per- 
sons supported at the public expense, is a 
taxpayer, either in his own person or by 
the ageucy of somebody else who is taxed 
on hia account. As for who sball pay, in 
the first instance, for fire departments, 
salvage corps, inspectors,betier buildings, 
and soon, itis only a question of com- 
parative efficiency and economy, for all 
of it is put in the bill, and the whole pub- 
lic pay it, first or last. 


So 


UNJUST TAXATION OF FIRE IN- 
SURANCE. 








AT the recent twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Mr. Greville E, Fryer, Secretary 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
read a brief paper contending that two 
taxes in particular imposed upon fire in- 
surance companies in this State are griev- 
ously unjust, and are unlike those laid 
upon other corporate bodies ; these are, 
the tax of one-half per cent., which, he 
says, ‘‘ we will consider a common income 
tax upon stock companies, embracing all 
fire insurance premiums except those of 
the companies of other States,” a-d the 
fire department tax, which is a special 
burden upon the fire insurance companies 
of foreign countries and other States. 

Considering the effect of a tax upon 
stock corporations in general, Mr, Fryer 
finds that a manufacturer adds to his 
computed cost of production the tax and 
his profit, thus receiving back the tax 
from the purchaser; this. we might re- 
mark, is in accord with and an il- 
lustration of the general fact that 
taxes are self-distributing, each person 
being practically a tax-collector who ad- 
vances the sum total in a lump in the 
shape of his own assessed tax, and then 
re-collects all beyond his own share as 
accurately as he can from everybody to 





whom he sells goods or services. Tele- 
graph and all transportation companies 
similarly pay, and re-collect in driblets, 
their own taxes. But fire insurance is 
radically different. and Mr. Fryer divides 
the premium roughly into 35 cents for 
current expenses and taxes, 15 cents for 
profit (dividend and reserve or surplus), 
and fifty cents for indemnity to policy- 
holders; this third and chief item, more 
commonly 60 cents eut of a dollar of 
premium and liable in any year to mount 
to and even above 100, is an expenditure 
unknown in the business of any other 
stock company. It is collected for the 
sole purpose of paying this indemnity, 
and must be held within near reach for 
this purpose; it is in no eense an income, 
and yet the State treats it as such when 
laying a tax upon gross premiums. The 
average taxation upon these in the United 
States is 2} per cent., amounting to over 
three millions per year. Says Mr. Fryer; 


**Noother stock company pays a similar 
tax to that which is termed ‘the fire depart- 
ment tax’—two per ceat., g2atlemen, up- 
on the gross premium receipts from the 
policies of companies foreign to the State, 
covering property protected by a fire 
department and which fuod the State dis- 
burses in sustaining such departments. 
Admittiug that the policynolder bears the 
burden when paying for the policy, the 
effect is that a certaiu portion of the com- 
munity is supporting an organization 
which is a beuvefit to every individual in the 
community where it exists; policyholders— 
non policy-holders—all are alike benefited, 
and each ought to bear the burden of sus- 
taining it in proportion to the value of the 
property of each person so protected. Look 
at the matter squarely. Jones owns a 
frame dwelling standing midway between 
two very hazardous frame factories, with 
an open space of say fifty feet to each fac- 
tory. If uo fire department existed in the 
community the burning of either factory 
would seriously endanger Jones’ dwelling. 
Under such circumstances Jones would 
insure and at a full rate; but being pro- 
tected by a fire department he neglects to 
insure, reasoning that if either factory 
should burn the department would extin- 
guish the fire or “ play’ upon his dwelling, 
and yet the State collects no tax from 
Jones—a non-policyholder—throwiag the 
burden of protecting his (Jones’s) property 
upon a policyholding neighbor. Is this a 
just course to pursue on the part of the 
State ? 

** Competition in the conduct of fire insur- 
ance in this country has recently so re- 
duced the rates of premium, and thereby so 
increased the ratio of loss to premium re- 
ceipts, that the burden of the tax no longer 
rests upon the policyholder, but is trans- 
ferred to the company itself—a burden so 
heavy as not only to absorb all the profit 
but to threaten the greater number of the 
companies with bankruptcy and ruin. 

“If ever the ingenuity of man created a 
beneficent institution it was that of in- 
surance, in all its many phases—fire, 
marine, life, accident, fidelity or what you 
will. Insurance companies are the sus- 
tainers of credit; without them manufac- 
turing could scarcely be conducted. The 
banks, the business men of all kinds, the 
farmer would be crippled. They also ex- 
tend a hand to the poor, no matter how 
bnmble, in preserving to him thevalne of 
the little homestead and what it may cor- 
tain. Surely the State should be made to 
see that here, as in other countries, the in- 
surance companies ought to be an object of 
special solicitude, to be cherished, to be in 
every way fostered for the good of the 
State. 

“Great Britain regards fire insurance 
companies with especial favor, only impos- 
ing upon them one single tax of 24 per 
cent. upon actual profit; and may it n >t be 
stated with trath that the ‘actual profit’ is 
the only por:ion of their income which 
ought, in all fairness, to be subject to taxa- 
tion. 

* Finally, there are four important propo- 
sitions for remedy, demanding your earnest 
effort to that end. 

“(1) A more jast and equitable taxation 
of all fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State. 

**(2) That the actual profit of any stock 
company is the only proper subject for its 
taxation. 

“(8) That if fire insurance companies 
must pay an ‘ income’ tax, the moneys col- 
lected for the purpose of paying claims for 
indemnity certainly ought to be exempt 
from such taxation; aud 

(4) That the fire department tax ought 
to be at once abolished. 





MEssRs. MERZBERGER AND SANCHEZ 
until about six months ago had the man- 
agement of the South American branch of 
the business of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. About six months ago 
Mr. Sanchez discovered that his partner 
Merzberger bad robber the agency of 
$370,000 and disappeared, and he has not 
since been heard from. , Mr. Archibald 
H. Welch, Second Vice-President of the 
Company states as follows: 


“This company is secure beyond a perad- 
venture from any loss. Mr. Sanchez is re- 
sponsible to the company for al! of the com- 
pavy’s money that was made way with by 
Merzherger. The company will take no 
legal steps against Mr. Sanchez, for that 
would be unnecessary, the power of repay- 
ment being wholly in the company’s hands, 

** Prior to this affair, all agencies in the 
South American field made payment to 
Sanchez and Merzberger; since then these 
payments have been made directly to the 
company. The renewals of policies in 
which Messrs. Sanchez and Merzberger are 
interested have already reduced tbe firm’s 
indebtedness to us to $325,000; and I have 
estimated that the firm’s income from re- 
pnewals will completely re-imturse us in 
about two and a half years. Then there is 
the private property of Mr. Sanchez, whicb, 
however, as I said, we have no intention of 
touching. 

** We have not made any effort to have 
Merzberger apprehended, and have not the 
remotest idea asto bis wherrabouts; nor 
do we know whether Mr. Sanch:z bas made 
such an effort. It does not concero us in 
the least to pursue him, for the reason, as [ 
have told you, that we are amply and cer- 
tainly secured against loss. 

** Any criticism of the company, based on 
the fact that it was possible for Me: zberger 
to embezzle such a large amount is, I think, 
unfounded. Twothings must be remem- 
bered: First, that these two men had tfem- 
selves built up the Soath American business 
of the company, and had a fortune in it, 
and were naturally supposed to have as 
great or a greater interest in preserving it 
by efficiency and integrity than any one 
else; and, in the second place, that methods 
of business in South American countries 
are very imperfect and tardy. Upon the 
first fact we not unnaturally founded the 
most implicit confidence in the firm. The 
second fact will account for our having felt 
no alarm when there were such large 
arrears due us from the firm. We attri- 
buted it, as on previous occasions, to dila- 
tory drafts from South America. Tois was 
the excuse falsely offered by Merzberger, 
and we were readily deceived. The amounts 
due, moreover, were really not large when 
compared with the total of the sums—some 
two or three millions in renewals—which 
annually passed through the hands of the 
firm.”’ 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a aochhelder and entitied tu 
partici in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all geltstens. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 346 Broadway. Branch a No, 60 Cedar St, 


DIRBOTORS 
H. Reers, N : D. 


oodford, cverett ‘Clapp 
Thomas Z Rhine M. P tobbins, 





CAPITAL, -“ 2" - - 


"$200,000 
JOHN E.LRFFINGWELL, Pres 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


1891 





1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelohia. 
PRS geal satan 197° 388 
es eeedaeeinetinsebbendset 985,210 93 “753 8 


Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc 
Total Assets, Jan ist, 1891.. .$3,213,230 40 40 





Net surplus 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the followrng Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary. 1890. to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1800.......... ooce seecccecscccsesce 1,307,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums..........scece. $5,187,152 33 


- Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1890. to 3lst December, 1890...........+... 
Losses paid during the same 

period + $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 


- $3,792.974 46 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CBtivaated At. .cccccccccccccese.scesccccesees 1, 118.542 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable e oees 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198 428 18 





AMOUNL, cencccccere-+csveeee $12,927.34 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert’ ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1866 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesaay, the Third 
of February next. from which date all interest there- 
on wil! cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premium~ of the Company for tne year ending 
3lst December, 1890. for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A RAVEN, N. DENTON 5M TH. 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW_ FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE 4. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, WALDKON P. BR 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC LL 
WILLIA a. BB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRaY, ON W. HAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMS 
©. A. HAND ILLI TON 


ALL, VER 2 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSO N. 
JOHN D. a a Fvectaent. 
MOOR wna es Oe ent. 
A bul oe SPresident 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Pes-, 31st, 1890.. 031,105" 654 30 
LIABILITIE 9,072,124 16 
$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the od life rate premium. 
ic Auncal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Every pate has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and id-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured mc entitiod by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pampblets, rates and values 4 any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 

JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8s. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 














Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
I Gis ok Siento tceccsccceede 2,985,328 79 


Wa Basen i cccvseedccs cites 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,60° 620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... ccscsceee 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

Wart APRGHAARSS | Ane Sees 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER., Secretary Brooklyn Department. 
Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, VN. Y. 

J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvorn Departmert, 

Chicago, I 1. 

R. J, TAYLOR. General Adjuster, 

GEO. E K! INE, Assistant to General Manager. 

D.B WILSON, Manaver Pacific Coast Departmert, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copv of the paper 
fob m gue postal card ‘the and addres 

name 
ihe would like the paper seut 
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June 18, 1891. 


THE INDEFENDENT. 





(929) 38 
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1850. 


1891. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK, 


Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE!TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


Contains no suicide nor intemperance clause; grants absolute freedom of travel and residenve, 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Every option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE ‘<er new INVESTMENT BOND POLICY. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


E. L. STABLER, «Actuary. 





EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Assets, . . ; ° 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided Satins, over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, . R , 


$23,740,447.34 





ohh a $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, 


203,826, 107.00 
: .  720,662,4'73.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABL® after two years, and ‘‘ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and eheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 











LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 

ort published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 












00 
Reserve for . etnaerenee and all other cian gt 3 
Surplus over all Liabilities................+ _ 455,708 82 8&2 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1891.. $2,950,394 07 a 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1 


tie Mitigee nn EBERT ig 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in ev: and 
eee by the Massachussetts Non Purtolcare 


NHRW YORE OPP dea ert, 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
shusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 5123 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Semi-Annual 1891. 

ete 

20,7 

296.190 


= SH LGA ter AL... PITAL 2 4t..... 
et Surpli 

































THOS. SOODEION, on 
GEO. C. HOWE, Sec 


i. POST, Asst. Sec’ 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


FRED.S. JAMES, General Agent. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . + © © -« « - $147,154,961 20 








Reserve on Policies at 4%, a ° e ° ° Pe $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than reeeees ° ° ° ° ° . 505,359 82 
Surplus, .. oe | very eed s tes ue (i Se 
Receipts from all sources, | be liimcn ooh bieothns © ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° - 16,973,200 05 


Risks assumed, : = ioe . 49, 188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksinforce, . . P.cAN - 206,055 Molicien, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ; - 51,311,631 564 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . « 98,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° - 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 














From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ° % - . $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, > ‘ > P < 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, ‘ae we eer aaa, ll 


In Payments to Policy-holders, +4 ° ° a % 
In Risks assumed, ae Ses one ° 4,611 policies, 
In Risksinforce, . . . . . 28,745 policies, 


1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 





Risks .. Risks Payments to 
Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,928,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 868,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908, 967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393, 809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 28,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934. .- 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62. - 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200°05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


Year. 





New York, January 28th, 1891. ae 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samuget E. Sprovuitis. | Otrver HARRIMAN. S. Van Renssecagr CruGer.| Tuzopore Morrorp. 
Lucius Rosinson, Henry W. Smitx. Cuaries-R, HENDERSON, Wiiiiam Bascock, 
Samuet D. Bascocx. | RoBerT OLypHant. Georce Buss. Preston B, Piums. 


Groce S, Cor. Georce F. Baxgr. Rurus W. Pecknam, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. Thompson. 
— C, Hoipen. 
ERMANN C, Von Post.| FrREDERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. — T. Daviss, Henry H. Rocers, 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL, Jno. W. AUCHINCLOss. 


Stuyvesant Fisn. 

- Hopart Herrick, Aucustus D. JuILuAkeo. 

UDLEY OLCOTT. m. P. Dixon, Cuaries E. Mitrer. 
ames W, HustTep, 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 

James E, GRAnniss, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. AAS FP. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. I. A., Actua’ 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B, PERR ° ", 2d Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors: 
E, J. MARSH. M.D. 


‘ 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


1891. NATIONAL 1891. 
FIRE INSURACE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. H PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, oe it 1891. 





OAPITAL STOCK, all Cash. - - $1,000,000 00 
bu re Sere my nae yo aistandara 3 ose 
e- Insurance Fu ega ons ar - - 883,165.47 
Unsettled Losses and other cla : ’ 124,200.53) 1:007,366.00 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Taabitities, - 7 ~ ~ - 612,847.19 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1891, - - - - -  §2.620,213.19 





1850. 1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurai 
mmritien. 86, 335,665 50 $8,468,625 00 $11,955,157 00 


Insurance in 
force Dec.31st.25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,585,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


bei A. WHEEL WHIGHT & Assistant Sec 
stan Te 
WM, T. STANDEN, Actuary. oe, 








The two most popular ans o of LIFE INSURAN 
are the CONT INU a M POLICY which ne 
tothe insured the greate: at possible amount o. eg 
demnity wees event of Ts. at ey lowest ible 

1) 5 = 
COME I POLICY which ‘Guibraces every valuable fos 


tsibraces 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President ture of investment insurance ‘and w rhich is the 
event of adversity overta soy ‘the insured may be 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President Used as COLLA ral SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
'63e: 
9. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. | in socordance with the terms and conditions of these 


pansnare invited vo a to shires J: 5, GREPNEY, FNEY, Seen 
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Old and ¥ oung. 


REACTION. 


BY LITA RICE. 








Ort heart and brain are weary and op- 
pressed, 
And every day and hour I undergo 
So mavy pains and worries that o’erflow 
My soul, and leave me powerless to pro- 
test. 
Life seems a melancholy tone at best, 
In minor keys; my pulses, throbbing slow, 
Beat time to muffled music, sad and low, 
And all my weary body longs for rest. 
But then, without a warning, in my soul 
There comes a flutter, an awakening, 
A gleaming hope slants upward through 
my brain, 
An exaltation I cannot control 
Thrills through me; soul and body back- 
ward fling 
All care, and sluggish pulses start again. 
New Your« C:ty 


AN OLD TIME LOVE STORY. 








BY MATT CRIM, 





THE Galers.lived on the summit of a 
long hill sloping down to the brink of the 
Chattahoochee River, and nearly opposite 
the small town of Roswell. Above the 
house and below it stretched the fertile 
acres of a fine plantation worked by many 
slaves; for old Jabez Galer wasrich in 
land and Negroes, besides owning a large 
interest in a wool factory over the river. 
Roswell was really tne most important 
manufacturing town in Georgia before tne 
War,tho it was scattered so picturesquely 
over the river hills with no railroad mar- 
ket nearer than Atlanta. 

But it does not enter the province of 
this short sketch to gives history of the 
old town with its factories scattered 
along short canals, fed from the river, its 
traditions reaching back into the early 
days of the settling up of Georgia, its 
**lover’s leap” onthe brink of a wide 
creek—a cliff of gray rocks with lovely 
maiden hair ferns growing thickly around 
its base; but of the Galers living across 
river from it in the midst of their smali 
kingdom, surrounded by their black re- 
tainers—and of an old love story. 

The house was big and white and 
squ trely built, with the piazzas—without 
which no Southern house would have 
seemed complete—wide hails and large 
rooms, belonging to a certain period of 
Colonial architecture. The lower hall 
was ornamented with the antlers of a 
stag or two, some leopard-skin rugs, and 
with a stuffed owl perched above the 
door, The rooms were sparely furnished 
after the stiff fashion of the day, but 
linen closets and clothes presses were 
full and overflowing; for there were 
swift spinners and skillful weavers among 
the Negro women on the place, and a 
careful mistress to look after them, In 
the rear of the main dwelling were the 
Negro quarters, and off to one side the 
barns and stables. The grassy lawn was 
shaded with fine old oaks and mimosa 
trees, In the back yard the little Negroes 
disported, and a dozen hounds had their 
kennels; for Mr. Jabez Galer was fond of 
riding forth over the river hills in the 
early dawn, with dogs and gun and 
hunting-horn. His family consisted of 
himself, his meek, gentle sister, Miss 
Jane, and his granddaughter, fair Pa- 
mela, 

Mr, Jabez Galer was a character in his 
day. He was impulsive and could be 
generous, bat had a most tyrannical will 
and a violent temper. He ruled his house- 
hoid as an autocrat might. There was 
something domineering in his very tread, 
the roll of his keen eye, the fit of the 
white linen arraying his portly person. 
He was a rather fine-looking old man 
gray-haired and blue-eyed, and with evi- 
dences of good living in every line of his 
clean-shaven face. No man could be more 
genial than he when in a good humor, or 
appreciate a story or a joke more keenly; 
and he was kind to his Negroes. True 
they did not dare disobey him without ex- 
pecting and receiving punishrent, and 
they worked hard; but they were well 
clothed, housed and fed, and enjoyed 
their regular holidays and merrymakings, 
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Mr, Galer’s doors were always open to 
the wandering prospector, the trader, the 
itinerant preacher, or indeed to any one 
who claimed his hospitality and seemed 
worthy of it, and his sister and grand- 
daughter were free to entertain or be en- 
tertained by the society of Roswell; but 
his guests sometimes came into contact 
with his imperious will or his temper. To 
show what manner of man he was one 
experience is herein given. . 

A Kentucky horse trader stopped at the 
house one night, and long after the other 
members of the family had retired he sat 
in the dining-room with his host drinking 
wine and telling stories. They both grew 
somewhat excited as the mellow vintage 
warmed their fancies. They told adven- 
tures of youthful gallantry. Mr. Galer 
had. in his time, figured prominently in 
society as a beau, dancing and paying 
compliments; and the Kentuckian ad- 
mitted that he had also once felt prou( of 
his nimble-footedness in treading the cotil- 
lon. He was invited to give an ex- 
ample of his skill, but declined. His host 
insisted, but he laughed contemptuousrly 
at the idea. Old Jabez Galer’s choler 
rose. He went to the dining-room door 
and shouted for his own special servant, 
Elbert. 

**Etbert, hey there! Elbert, you rascal, 
bring down your fiddle.” 

An old Negro man stumbled down the 
back stairway and into the room, rubbing 
open his sleepy eyes, a much abused and 
battered violin under hisarm. He looked 
older than his master, his woolly head 
quite white, a complex tracery of wrinkl+s 
covering bis shrewd black face; but he 
seemed active and strong, and betrayeo 
not the slightest surprise at the midnigh: 
summons, 

** Mars Galer up tu some mischief sho,” 
he muttered, sitting down, with his feet 
drawn up under him, and beginning t 
tune the viulin. He gave a few prepara 
tory scrapes accoss the strirgs, and then 
be gan to play the old inspiring tunes bir 
dusky people had danced to round many 
a nightly blazing bonfire, or in the lign: 
of tke fuil moon. Mr. Galer turned the 
key in the door, reached down the gun 
resting ina rack above it, and deliber- 
ately leveled it at bis astonished guest. 

“Now dance, or I'll put a bullet 
through your head.” 

The Kentuckian was not a coward. but 
he had no wea; on—how he longed for 
the pistols in his saddie-bags—and realzed 
that his host might do him mischief if not 
humored. 

It was a curious scene,an extremely 
ludicrous one. The candles, set.in tall, 
brass candlesticks, sputtered and flared, 
the tallow melting down in a little gutter 
on one side. They cast only an uncer- 
tain, flickering light over the room and the 
tall, awkward Kentuckian, who, in creak- 
ing boots, shuffled over the bare floor, 
until the house fairly trembled, and Miss 
Jane turned on her high feather bed in a 
chamber above, wandering what unseem- 
ly sport could be going on. But the victim 
of Mr. Galer’s whims was a wary map 
and given to dissimulation when occasion 
required. He appeared to find such humour 
in the situation that his host was thrown 
off guard and allowed the gun to rest 
negligently on fhe table in front of him. 
In a twinkling it was snatched from his 
lodsened grasp, and the Kentuckian stood 
between him and the door. 

‘* Now you try your skill awhile, Mr. 
Galer, or you may play best man at the 
funeral,” he said, grimly. 

It was a neat revenge, and instead of 
trying to rouse the household to his pro 
tection Mr. Galer promptly began to keep 
time to the music with slow, old-fashion- 
ed steps. But he had lost the lightness 
and skill of his youth, and, soon exhaust- 


ed, had to begfor mercy. Elbert’s eyes [ 


twinkled, in secret glee over his master’s 
discomfiture, and he played a livelier 
strain than ever. Mr. Galer and the 
trader parted the next morning in the 
friendliest manner, and he told the story 
of his defeat with the keenest apprecia- 
tion. 

With such a disposition to override all 
opposition to his wishes and desires, it is 
not to be supposed that his family had an 
easy life of it when wills clashed. It was 





only by stratagem that they could ever 
outwit him; and it was by stratagem that 
Pamela married the man she loved. It 
happened in this wise: 

Adjoining Mr. Galer’s plantation was 
one even larger and richer, belonging to 
Mr. Josiah Williamson, a man who had 
abundance of money, and was amply able 
to take lifeeasy. He wentaway annually 
on a trip to the principal Northern cities, 
and even talked of some time going abroad, 
He and old Jabez Galer were warm 
friends, and it had long been understood 
between them that Pamela should become 
Mrs. Josiah Williamson when she arrived 
at a suitable age. At the date of this 
story she had reached eighteen, and her 
grandfather’s plans for her future began 
to take active shape. 

One morning he stamped into the hall, 
threw his hat and riding-whip on a table, 
shouting in thundering tones: 

** Permely! Permely! Hey, Permely!”" 

The little Negroes rolling in the sand 
in the back yard scampered away behind 
the kitchen, Miss Jane dropped the fine 
linen she was mending in the dining- 
room, and E.bert muttered over a half- 
polished boot: ** Mars Jabe in one 0’ hic 
tantrums gin, ez L live.” 

“What is it, Grandpa?” inquired a 
youthful voice from the upper hall, and 
Pamela stepped lightiy down the broad, 
shallow stairs, 

**Come here to me,” he said, but in a 
softer tone; for she held the tenderest 
place in his heart; and she was fair 
enough to disarm even greater anger 
than his, She was a tall young person, 
with a certain charming dignity of c.r- 
riage, a rather pale but lovely face, fine. 
pale-brown hair and steel gray eyes. 
Chere was no vivid coloring about her, 

bo plenty of character lay under that 
soft, subdued beauty. Sne was gowned 
n thin muslin befitting the summer day, 
witb a narrow lace collar turned down 
arcund ber slender neck, Mr. G:ler laid 
his hands heavily on her shoulders, louk 
ng sternly isto her clear eyes. 

_** What’s this I hear about you and 
Sim Bla k ?” 

She looked down, and the whiteness of 
her face and throat turned to rose. 

**T would hang my head,” giving her a 
‘lig't snake. ‘*What do ycu suppose 
that young beggar had the impuadence to 
do this morning when I went over to 
Roswell, to ask me for you—you—old 
Jabez Galer’s granddaughter; declared 
that he had always loved you, and that 
it was with your consent he came to me.” 

* Yes sir,” she ssid, in a low tone, trac- 
ipg a seam in the floor with the toe of her 
neat little shoe. 

He stamped the floor. ‘‘ Well, he’ll not 
get you, do you hear? Do you think I 
raised you, educated you, to marry a 
miserable little lawyer without a rood of 
land or a nigger to his name? No sirrah!” 

**T thought you always intended me to 
be happy, sir,” paling again before his 
wrath, but firm. 

**So I do, but you'll be happy in my 
way, marry the man I have celected for 
you, and his name is—Josiah William- 
son.” . 

She stared at him in a disconcertingly 
amazed, shocked way. 

‘* Why, Grandpa!” 

** What’s the matter, now?” 

‘“* He’s as old as you are,” 

‘** He is not a year older than your aunt 
Jane.” 

** And I love Sim, dear Grandpa,” she 
pleaded. 

** Don’t you dare to think of him again, 
Williamson”— 

** T will certainly not think of him,” with 
e flash of her eyes. 

** [have forbidden Black ever coming 
here again, and I’ll wear him out with a 
cowhide if Lever hear of your speaking 
to him.” 

** Brother, brother,” remonstrated Miss 
Jane’s exasperatingly gentle voice from 
the dining-room door, her small person 
half hidden in an armful of mending, 

“Don’t brother me! What bave you 
been doing not to look after this girl? 
But women are contrary creatures all of 
them, and enough to drive a man dis- 
tracted with their piety and sentimental 
foolishness.” 
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He went out upon the piazza and sat 
down to let his ve xation c.ol, while Pa- 
mela was folded in her grandaunt’s com- 
forting little arms, to the detriment of 
the linen, which received a copious shower 
of tears. But if she wept she was also 
determined. As old Eibert bad once 
shrewdly said: 

‘* Miss Pemely’s er Galer, too, en got de 
Galer will, en de Galer temper, en things 
gwinter fly to pieces when she en ole 
Mars come tugether.” 

Mr, Galer sat on the piazza; but he 
waxed wroth every time he thought of 
young Black’s presumption. Stretching 
afar betore his eyes were his own cotton 
fields, girdled on one side by the winding 
curves of the Chattahoochee, and on the 
other lay deep, green forests, and through 
the palpitant air of the summer noon 
floated a field song, chanted by the joy- 
ous mellow voices of his slaves. His 
neart swelied with the pride of riches. 
Sm Black, inueed, when Pamela could 
have the pick and choice of the country, 
by right of her beauty and her dowry. 
What if the young lawyer did po: sess a 
brilliant mind and an eloquent tongue 
and culture far beyond the average man, 
ne bad sprung from obscure origin, and 
ols future hunors were as yet but em piy 
promises, wuile Josian Waulhamsoun’s 
weaith and position were solid facts. 

Toat afternoon, as Pamela sat in her 
room bending listlessiy over some gay 
patchwork, Mimsy Susannah came in, 
and from under the kerchief foided across 
uer bosom, drew a little note. 

** Honey, Elbert say fu’ de lube a’ de 
Lawd, nos tu let old Mars know ’e fetch 
vis.” 

Pamela sprang up, flushing and trem- 
oling, to receive her first love letter. It 
was brief: 

““Dearest:—As your grandfather has for- 
biaden me to enter bis house again, I shall 
walk by the althea hedge in your garden 
this evening where, I pray jou, meéect me. 

* Yuur devoted Lover, 

** JOHN SIMPSON BLACK.” 

Mr. Josiah Wiliiamson came a-*ooing 
that evening just as twilight fell and the 
whippcorwill began his plaintive s-re- 
nade, The Negroes understood his errand, 
from the groom, who put up bis horse, 
to the pickanninny peeping around the 
corner of the house; and there were 
nods and winks excuanyed as he came 
oimbly up the pi zz. steps arryed in bis 
tinest broadciota and newest, tightest 
neckstock. 

He a’ d Mr. Galer sat on the piazza and 
chatted awhile of plantation affair, of 
tne latest news from Washington, and of 
a public sale of slaves which bad recently 
occurred in Roswell; and Miss Jane sat 
in the candie-lit parlor knittung; but 
Pam: la bad disappeared. 

** Can I—ahem—speik to Miss Permely 
this evening?’ Mr, Williamson at last in- 
quired. ‘* Your note led me to hope so.” 

** Yes; Il want that matter settled. Vil 
see if she’s with her aunt.” 

But Miss Jane mused solitarily over the 
stocking heel, a great white winged 
moth circling about her meek head or 
diving ever and anon toward the flame 
of the candle. 

**Where is Permely?”’ Mr. Galer in- 
quired, frowning. 

She dropped one of the long, sbining 
needles with a clinking sound, and stop- 
ped to grope around the edge of her 
ekirts for it. 

* Why, Jabez, 
though: ”— 

‘Leave your thoughts out of the ques- 
tion, Jane, and go callher. She is hiding 
somewhere about the house.” 

Miss Jane stood up and faced him, 
nerved to a fleeting courage. 

‘‘ Brother, don’t try to force the child 
into a loveless marriage. Think how 
young she is; think ”— 

“Do as I tell you Jane, I know what is 
best for Permely ;” and she silently obeyed. 

But Mammy Susannah, hovering in the 
shadow of the stairway, had already slip- 
ped out into the garden. It was a 
beauty’s bower. The rising moon shone 
on beds of tulip and mignonette, on rows 
of flaunting hollyhocks, blue larkspur 
and yellow marigolds, on sweet fruits 
standing thickly in the border of the 
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walks, and roses bending earthward un- 
der the weight of their own rich bloom 
and fragrance: its silvered light fell on 
the althea hedge with its white and purple 
flowers, andon Pamela and her lover 
slowly pacing the walk beyond. 

“Miss Pemely, honey!” Susannah 
called, low and cautiously. 

She hurriedly withdrew her hand from 
Sim’s clasp. 

‘*T must go; Grandpa wants me.” 

But he threw his arms about her to 
detain her a moment longer, loth to part 
from her so quickly. Their two young 
faces were almost on a level; for Black 
was short and dark, tho strongly built, 
and square shouldered, with keen, black 
eyes and a handsome, clean-shaven face. 
His ayes were alight with love’s soft fire 
as they rested on her face. 

** cannot Jet you go so soon, beloved,” 
he protested, tenderly. 

‘*Ah, but think of Grandpa’s anger 
should he find you here.” 

** It would take a stout heart to face it, 
sweet,” laughing. Then he took her face 
between his hands: ‘‘You’ll not let them 
take you from me, Pamela?’ 

** Indeed I will not, Sim.” 

Her sweet eyes and mouth were kissed, 
and then Black vaulted over the low 
garden fence, while she hastened to the 
house, her light skirts brushing the tell- 
tale dew from flower and seeded grass, 
her fine, soft hair hanging damply 
around her throat and delicate ears. 

It is not the purpose of this chronicle 
to give a minute account of Mr. Josiah 
Williamson’s wooing, nor of its failure. 
Mr. Galer lived in a state df vexa- 
tion from morning until night. He was 
nearly beside himself with baffled rage 
when he found that with characteristic 
family spirit Pamela declined to be ca- 
joled or coerced into obedience. All his 
ambitious p'ans threatened a total col- 
lapse, and that the obstinacy of a slim 
young girl should be the cause made it 
all the more aggravating. He thought of 
a hundred schemes by which he might 
overcome her contrary spirit, but only 
one appeared feasible. He chuckled grim- 
ly over it, and sent for Mr. Williamson to 
unfold his plan to him. 

‘*T’'ll pretend to give my consent to her 
marriage with Black, set the day, invite 
the guests, and then contrive to have Sim 
detained over in Roswell, put in jail if 
it’s necessary, but let Permely think he’s 
changed his mind. Girls are touchy crea- 
tures, and Permely is so proud that she 
would marry you ina minute rather than 
not bave a wedding at ull,” 

lt was not a situation to Mr. William- 
son’s liking. He wanted no unwilling 
bride; and Pamela had shown her aversion 
for him so plainly that he was entirely 
disenchanted. But he dared not say so. 
Like all of Mr. Galer’s friends, he stood in 
wholesome fear of that gentleman’s tem- 
per. 
** Well, what do you say?” his friend 
impatiently demanded. 

“It seems a _ Jlittle—er—don’t you 
think” — 

**Oh, if you don’t wish to marry my 
granddaughter, pray say so.” 

** But I do, I do,” said Mr, Williamson, 
feeling himself a miserable coward for 
not protesting against deceiving the girl. 

When he went away it was with the 
understanding that the whole matter 
must be kept a secret between them. But 
as he rode dejectedly around the corner 
of the garden who should step out in front 
of him but Miss Jane Galer, such a sparkle 
of indignation in her eyes, such a flush on 
her delicate face, that she looked posi- 
tively young and pretty. He stared at 
her, and she without so much as a polite 
good-morning, said: 

**I want to know, Josiah Williamson, 
if you are not ashamed of yourself for 
plotting against a young girl’s happiness?” 

‘* Blame your brother, Miss Jane—blame 
your brother,” he said, in self defense, 
having the grace to look very much 
ashamed of himself, tho. 

‘* You know he’d almost sell his own 
soul for the privilege of having his way; 
but you, I think—you ought to have more 
pride than to want to marry Permely 
through fraud. What peace or pleasure 
do you think there would be in it?” 


** Not much for me, Ill allow,” he said, 
flicking the willow switch he carried at 
the flies swarming about his horse’s head. 
‘*Miss Permely hasn’t shown her best 
temper to me lately, and I don’t know as 
I care to marry her atall. I want some- 
body that’ll take life quietly and gently.” 

He looked down again at Miss Jane. 
She smoothed out her black silk apron, 
still trembling with indignation. 

**No better tempered girl lives than 
Permely Galer; but think of the sore trial 
of being pestered all the time about mar- 
rying one man while she is in love with 
another. I heard all that brother Jabez 
said to you, and if you don’t give up the 
idea of this marriage I'll tell Permely 
and Sim, and, more than that, I’ll do all 
Ican tohelp themif they want to run 
away.” 

Mr. Williamson was fascinated by her 
unexpected fire and spirit. 

‘*I didn’t know you were so spunky, 
Jane,” he said, admiringly. ‘* We used to 
go to school together, do you remember?” 

‘* Why yes,” she replied, surprised at 
the turn of his thoughts. 

“You were a gentle little thing, but 
you had a temper enough then. You 
look for all the world as you did the day 
Eben Sanders gave me such a thrashing.” 

She smiled faintly at the recollection. 
There were others hidden deep in her 
heart. Nobody knew that in thoseschool 
days she had cherished many romantic 
fancies about Josiah Williamson, or what 
a blow it was to her when he went off 
and married a girl from another settle- 
ment. She had been on friendly terms 
with his wife, and had so far overcome her 
own feelings as to feel deeply, sincerely 
grieved when she died. -Mr. Williamson 
dismounted and stood at her side. 

**T don’t know as I’d tell Jabez I over. 
heard his plans if Iwere you. Maybe we 
can fix up the matter without that,” he 
said, persuasively. 

**T cannot have Permely cheated out of 
her happiness,” she said, 

‘**She will not be cheated, I promise 
that.” . 

But apparently his promise amounted to 
very little, as Mr. Galer went on m ing 
his plans, inviting young Black ‘to his 
house, and sending awayto Atlanta for 
Pamela’s wedding outfit. His conscience 
smote him for his duplicity when the girl 
rapturously thanked him for his good- 
ness; he wondered whaf she would say 
when she discovered the trick played upon 
her. 

** Pshaw, she’ll be glad enough for it 
when she comes to her senses. Women 
are never sane when they fancy they are 
in love.” 

Mr. Williamson behaved in the most 
discreet and admirable manner, showing 
only the interest of a familiar, elderly 
friend in Pamela’s approaching marriage; 
but Miss Jane went about in a nervous, 
half-terrified way that attracted even her 
brother’s attention. 

**Any one would suppose that you were 
to be married, too,” he exclaimed one 
day. 

** Oh, Jabez!” she gasped, and fled from 
his presence, while he contemptuously 
muttered: ‘*‘What idiots women are!” 

The morning of the wedding-day 
dawned at last; and while the dew still 
hung heavy upon grass and _ flowers, 
Pamela declared that she must run over 
to Roswell for a piece of white ritbon. 
Mr. Galer frowned a little as he saw her 
hasten away in a crisp, white gown anda 
new calashe, fair as the morning itself; 
and he grumblingly wondered why he 
could not have attended to the errand 
himself, unwilling to let her leave the 
place until she was safely married. Mam- 
my Susannah accompanied her, and the 
two came back in a short time, Pamela 
flushed and trembling with an inward 
glow of happiness. She ran to her grand- 
father and threw her arms about his 
neck for a moment, the little package of 
ribbon unrolling itself over his waistcoat; 
then she embraced and kissed Miss Jane, 
who seemed no less agitated than she. 

A great feast was spread that evening, 
and the wedding guests poured in until 
the crowd overflowed from the parlor into 
the great wide hall. Mr. Galer was a 





genial host, and even while he braced him- 


self for the inevitable scene with Pamela 
when Sim failed to appear—and he had 
arranged with the town marshal that the 
young man should be detained—he moved 
about among the guests talking in his 
most agreeable manner. It was a little 
early, but the minister had already placed 
himself in position for the ceremony. 
Mr. Galer laughed jovially. 

‘Plenty of time—plenty of time yet,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Young folks are never 
prompt;” but even as he spoke silence fell 
upon the company,as through the doorway 


_and down the room, walked Mr. Josiah 


Williamson. But who was it leaning 
upon his arm, her gray silk gown rustling 
softly, her frightened face alternately 
flushing and paling like a girl’s, her meek 
eyes cast down? Mr, Galer fell back, fum- 
bling for his glasses, doubting the evidence 
of his natural vision. Could it be—could it 
be—yes, it was Miss Jane. Then he saw 
Sim Black standing boldly in the door- 
way with Pamela at his side, and the 
sight restored his speech and motion and 
he strode across the floor to them, just as 
the minister concluded the brief ceremony 
uniting the elderly couple, and laid his 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, 

**i can at least have my say about this 
part of the wedding.” 

But Sim clasped her hand in his, his 
black eyes, every feature of his handsome, 
strong, young face betraying his joy and 
triumpb. . 

“You are too late, sir; she is my 
wife.” 

‘**We were married in Roswell this 
morning. Forgive us, Grandpa,” said 
Pamela. 

When he realized that he had been the 
one cheated, outwitted, his anger knew no 
bounds. He refused to listen to explana- 
tion or excuse, but turned everybody out 
of the house, gave the wedding supper 
to the Negroes, and shut himself into his 
own room. But he had been fairly beaten 
at his own game, and in time he came to 
appreciate it, and to look with pride on 
Sim Black’s career, while he and Mr. 
Josiah Williamson ended their years in 
brotherly love and peace. 
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THE BUMBLE BEE. 
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BESIDE the schoolroom desk I sit, 
And through the window see 
About the dewy clover flit 
A happy bumble bee. 


He drifts along the sunny dell, 
So fragrant and so bright, 

Then pops into a flower bell, 
And vanishes from sight. 


I envy him while through the cool, 
Deep shade he gayly hums— 

He doesn’t have to sit in school 
And worry over sums. 


O’er books he never has to bend, 
In any dusty room, 
But all day long may idly wend 
His way from bloom to bloom. 
Oh, should he see me he’d be sad, 
And for the woodland flee, 
And murmnr, “I am very glad 
I ama bumble bee!”’ 
Summit, N. J. : 
A FORAGER OF THE FLOATING 
FIELDS. 
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ONCE in every year, usually toward the 
first of March, the great fields of ice that 
form during the winter in extreme north- 
ern waters break away from their moor- 
ings and go moving away toward southern 
latitudes. I suppose Nature provides that 
the great ocean tide from northern seas 
shall set more strongly toward the south 
in spring in order that the ice formed in 
winter may melt in summer, and the seas 
that wash the coast of Greenland be open. 
With the enormous fields in their. southern 
excursion, come the great icebergs which 
later on get freed from the fields and 
menace life in the track of ocean ships. 
On these floes, too, millions of seals get a 
free passage to warmer waters, bringing 
forth their young on the cold, shiny, sea- 
blue pans of ice. But it gets more pas- 





sengers than the seals, 


There lives, as my readers know, in 
lands where the ground is white with 
snow two-thirds of the year, a small fox 
which prowls over the barren and rocky 
wastes winter and summer, In the sum- 
mer heis a pale yellow, somewhat the col- 
or of the moss-covered regions where he 
has his den. While the snow is off the 
ground he can get food enough for him- 
self and his family; but when the early, 
bitter winter begins to pipe over the naked 
wastes, all the animals upon which he 
preyed hide themselves in holes in the 
ground er in thick, warm places in the 
scrub woods, so that he is sorely pressed to 
find food, often scampering fifty or sixty 
miles over the hard snow during a night. 
Should a light gleam in some sheltered 
nook on there cold shores; how his little 
eyes glisten, how furtively he steals 
toward the house, avoiding any approach 
that shows the mark of human feet! Then 
should he, by his keen scent, come to know 
that any fowls are housed here, he will 
look everywhere for an opening to enter; 
and if he find none he will return a small 
way and wait till the day comes. Should 
the day be fairly fine he becomes alert, 
watching for the release of the fowls from 
their house. Should he notice a human 
form, he crouches on the snow, feeling 
secure; for with the first wiuter drifts his 
coat turns as white as the snow itself, 
Nature in this way stands loyally by him, 
as she does by the weasel, the hare and 
the ptarmigen. 

But at one period of winter, or rather 
in the early epring, the white foxes have 
a great joy in their hearts. How they 
long for the coming of the bright, early- 
March morning! There is not a white fox 
whose heart does not thrill at the coming 
of this time, as it is a season of long 
marches and delightful scamperings un- 
der the cold, glary sun, with one contin- 
uous round of feasting. For toward the 
first of March the great ice-floes heave in 
sight, draw nearer, and presently push 
their great, solid edges upon the land, 
completely blotting out the sea. Yester- 
day there was 4 limitless expanse of shiny 
blue or raging, tempest-beaten water; 
now there is only the unbroken ice field, 
as solid under the foot as the eternai hills, 

Then the white foxes come galloping 
over the snow from east, west, north and 
south; they crawl out of their burrows 
among the rocks or under the ridges, 
making their way for the coast. If.the 
wind blows steadily in, and it looks like a 
breeze that has come to last for a goed 
while they have no hesitation in ventur- 
ing forth. The Eskimo, wrapped in his 
sealskin clothes, and the fisherman, mak- 
ing ready hisecalping knife and towlines, 
know that they should be abroad on the 
floe when they see the nimble-footed white 
fox runving away from land. The first 
food usually in the way of this snowy Rey- 
nard is the sea birds, which are compelled 
togo upon the ice when the water is all 
closed up. They squat mopishly on the 
cold ice cakes, utterly bewildered and ap- 
parently having lost the use of their wings. 
Reynard comes up, cuts their throats, and 
drinks the rich, warm blocd; then scam- 
pers off again. Sometimes he returns to 
land, bringing with him a six pound 
northern diver, which he either carries 
and leaves in his den or hides till his for- 
aging isended. If he should find no sea 
birds, then he quests till he comes upon 
a covey of seals. It there are no young 
seals yet born he prowls about till they 
appear; then he gets many a rich feast. 

But the ‘‘cats,” as the tiny baby seals 
are called, grow very rapidly, and are 
soon too large a prey for the white enemy. 
Then appears another resource for the 
hungry little hunter. Fur away across 
the blue, sun-drenched ice, and clear 
against the sky, his sharp eyes see a ship, 
a ship which, his instinct tells him, is 
manned by hunters who will soon provide 
him food. Thestalwart seal hunter, with 
his gaff upon his shoulder and his sharp 
knife in his sheath. sees coveys of white 
foxes ecurrying about, frequently stop- 
ping to observe his movements. When 
he strips the skin and blubber pelt off the 
white coat seal, he leaves the rest of the 
animal upon the ice; and as soon as he 
has departed Reynard falls to feasting. 





In the early part of spring, these foxes 
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seem more bold and are not frightened to 
beso far from land, for they know that the 
ice at this time usually presses hard 
against the shore. But as the season ad- 
vances they get wary, and seem always 
to be in dread. Seal hunters tell me that 
their instinct is unerring in forecasting an 
off wind, Frequently in calm weather I 
have seen them scurrying for the land; 
and I have never known an off-wind not 
to follow, They are in deadly dread of 
getting away from reach of land, for the 
floe drifts to more southern waters, and 
there disperses and melts. Sometimes the 
seal hunters see them in sore plight, hud- 
dling on the drifting ice far from their 
homes; and sometimes, in their terror, 
they have been known to board ships and 
crouch on the deck. But most of them 
get back .to land looking plump and 
able-bodied; and they usually go ashore 
at the place where they sallied forth upon 
the ice a month or so before. 
New York Cry. 


TEDDY’S TIE-UP. 








BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





*« Tgppy Prout! Where have you been 
this time?” 

** Dess—over de fence,” said Teddy, 
looking ruefully down at his apron. 

*‘ Look at your apron. You’ve tore it 
dreadfully.” 

*°T was de fence tore it,” said Teddy. 

** Teddy, this is three times to-day that 
you’ve run away and climbed over that 
picket fence to play with Jakie Potter. 
The first time you got your shoes soaked 
through with dew; the next time you 
tripped and tumbled into the mud pud- 
dle; and now you've tore your apron like 
this. Now I’m going to put a stop to this. 
What do you s’pose I’m going to do with 
you?” 

*“*I don’t know,” said Teddy, with a 
very doleful face and a voice to match, 

‘I’m going to put you in this chair and 
keep you here for two solid hours; then 
you can’t run away.” 

Teddy looked more dolefyl than before, 
if that were possible, In fact he looked 
a great deal more doleful than he felt, 
for he did not feel afraid of anything his 
sister Dolly might do. She always talked 
and bustled about as if she meant some- 
thing dreadful; but he knew very well 
that before long she would bring him a 
baked apple or a cooky, and like enough 
tell him a story while she mended his 
apron. But before she had her needle 
and thread ready a neighbor’s little girl 
ran in, 

**Oh, Dolly, Mrs. Bray’s baby’s got a 
awful pain, and she wants you to come 
over and bring the peppermint and tell 
her how much to give him.” 

**Oh, Patty, Mother’s away for all day, 
and I’ve got to take care of Teddy.” 

“* Let him come too.” 

** No, he can’t.” Dolly shook her head 
very positively.. ‘‘ He’s been naughty, and 
he’s got to sit on that chair.” 

But what was to be done? Mrs, Bray’s 
baby could not be left to suffer; and it 
would never do to leave it to a little 
thing like Patty to tell how many drops 
of peppermint must be given. 

** Patty,” said Dolly, ‘you run back 
and tell Mrs, Bray I’ll be there with the 
peppermint ’most as soon as you are.” 

It was very unfortunate for Teddy that 
Patty had happened along just before 
Dolly’s tender-hearted stage had set in, 
Ten minutes laicr she would have been 
petting him, and doing everything to 
show that she was sorry for being so 
cruel, except telling him so in so many 
words; but she now turned to him with 
a very bardened look on her pretty, rosy 
face. 

“TI know what Ill do with you. I 
guess I can manage to keep you from 
running away even if [I’m not here. I’m 
going to tie you to that chair.” 

Teddy set up a wail. 

*“Yeslam. It won’t be half as bad as 
you deserve,” 

She brought a piece of rope and tied 
the small boy’s arm near his shoulder to 
the back of the chuir, 

“No, you don’t do that,” she said, 


try his chances of passing his arm out of 
the rope as soon as he should be left alone. 
She passed the rope around him and un- 
der the other shoulder, making as tight 
a knot asshe could behind the chair. 
‘There now.” But before she had 
hunted out the peppermint bottle from 
the top shelf of the pantry Dolly’s heart 
failed her. She ran to the cupboard and 
hastily spread a piece of bread with jam. 
**T won’t be long,” she said, thrusting 
it into the small boy’s hand. 

It had been hard work to hold the dole- 
ful look on his plump little face, and Ted- 
dy let it go the moment his sister was out 
of sight, for the jam was good and he 
knew he should not have had itif Dolly 
had not been called away. He knew 
also, that something else unusually nice 
would be forthcoming as soon as she 
came back, perhaps even a piece of pie 
ora lump of white sugar. 

He ate the jam off the bread, dropped 
it tothe floor, and listened for Dolly to 
come. But five minutes or more passed 
and Teddy began to get restless. 

** It’s two hours I know. She said dess 
two hours. I’m most starved. Wis’ I 
had dat bread.” 

He tried to reach the bread he had 
thrown down, but his fat arm was not 
long enough. He wriggled and writhed 
until the rope became very loose, but he 
could not get free. Bending over as far 
as he could for the bread he lost his bal- 
ance and went over, chair and all. 

He set up a little cry, looking around 
to see if Dolly was coming to see how he 
had hurt himself, and ali her fault. But 
as nobody was near to hear him he wisely 
concluded to eat the bread and let the cry 
wait. 

He climbed back upon the chair and 
again wondered why Dolly did not come. 
The door by which she had gone out 
opened from the side of the house and 
through it came sounds which told Teddy 
that the big old rooster in the back yard 
was running after the little chickens 
whenever they found anything to eat, 
which was a way he had, 

How hard it was to keep still when 
every muscle of his stubby little legs 
seemed tingling to get after that great 
bullying rooster. Again Teddy tried with 
all his might to free himself from the 
chair; but Dolly’s knot still held, altho 
the rope had now become so loose that 
he could stand by the chair. Hearing 
more squawks and scufflings in the back 
yard he could stand it no longer but 
started for the door dragging the chair 
after him. 

As he crossed the grass plot he saw a 
boy whom he knew walking along the 
road, and he set the chair straight and 
climbed into it, because he did not want 
the boy to know he was tied to it. The 
boy peeped through the pickets of the 
front fence, and called: 

‘Hello! What you doin’?” 

‘* Dess settin’ here,” said Teddy. 

The boy went on, and Teddy gave his 
attention to the chickens, finding it a 
very difficult matter to chase the rooster 
while dragging the chair after him, and 
often stopping to sit on it for a little rest. 
At last the rooster was settled, and still 
Dolly did not come, 

Where could she be? Teddy went to the 
fence and peeped down the road in the 
direction in which she had gone, feeling 
sure that Mrs, Bray’s baby must have 
taken all the peppermint by this time. 
Then he looked longingly down the little 
lane at the end of which was the field in 
which he had piayed with Jakie Potter 
the three times he had run away that 
morning. The bars leading into the lane 
were all out except the top one, so he 
could easily pass them. Five minutes 
later he stood hot and out of breath by 
Jakie Potter’s fence. 

** Come on over,” said Jakie, 

“1 can’t,” said Teddy. ‘I’m tied up. 
Dolly tied me so’s I couldn’t run away 
and come here no more.” 

Jakie climbed on the fence and looked 
soberly over. 

**Come on anyways,” he urged. 

**No, I can’t. It’s too heavy,” giving 
a tug at the chair. 

“Tl help,” said Jakie, climbing over. 





peverely, as Teddy gave a little hitch to 








and Teddy climbed until the three were 
at the top of the fence. 





Dolly reached Mrs, Bray’s to find the 
baby very sick, and Mrs. Bray alone with 
it, except the little girl who had gone for 
Dolly. : 

**Oh, Dolly, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
Drop the peppermint quick, dear—that’s 
right, you’re as good as a grown woman, 
with your handy little ways. Now, Dolly, 
fix up the fire and bring me some hot 
water as quick as you can, for I’m afraid 
he’s goin’ to have a fit.” 

How could Dolly leave Mrs. Bray at 
such atime? She helped with her best 
will and service, all the time carrying an 
ache in her heart at thought of the small 
boy tied up at home. Not until the poor 
baby was asleep did Dolly see that she 
could leave. 

‘*Now go, Dolly, and I’m a thousand 
times obliged to you. And will you just 
run round by old Mrs, Carter’s and tell 
her to come and stay awhile with me?” 

It was quite a way around, and Dolly 
ran every step of it, giving the message, 
and at length reaching nome to find the 
house empty and still. ; 
**Teddy!” 

It was something of a shock not to find 
him, Hastily making sure that he was 
nowhere in the house she ran out, still 
calling his name, 

‘*Somebody’s screaming—who is it?” 
She listened and could hear: 

** Dolly, Dolly! O-o-0-0-o!” It surely 
was the long howl by which Teddy al- 
ways made it known that he was in 
trouble. Dolly turned toward the 
howl, rushed through the lane and ina 
moment was close beside it. 

The chair was on one side of the fence 
and Teddy on the other hanging by the 
rope around his arm. Jakie, now adding 
his screams to Teddy’s, was trying his 
best to help, first pulling on the chair, 
then on Teddy, either way making mat- 
ters worse than before. 

And just as Dolly reached the chair 
Mrs. Potter came running toward Teddy 
and in half a minute had raised him so 
that he could tumble over the fence on 
théime side with Dolly and the chair, 
where he soon picked himself up and 
stood sobbing and rubbing his arm. 
Teddy told a very mournful story to his 
mother when she came home at bedtime; 
but she only smiled and said it served 
him right. Dolly’s heart, however, was 
full of pity for his sufferings and of peni- 
tence for having caused them. 

“‘T’ll never, never tie you up again, 
Teddy,” she said, giving him a hug as 
she covered him up in bed. 

“<I shall, tho,if he needs it,”said Mamma, 
shaking her finger at him. ‘But it won’t 
be toa chair. It shall be the bedstead 
next time.” 

** You couldn’t carry that off,could you, 
Teddy?” said Dolly, 

No,” said Teddy, taking a sober look 
atit. ‘‘And I wouldn’t want to, any 
ways; even if it was a chair.” 


PEBBLES. 








Two of a trade can never agree. 
Workmen can’t even roll barrels of flour 
without a little falling out.— Puck. 


.... The primrose according to the poets is 
a quiet flower. According to the facts it is 
pronounced yeller.— Vermont Watchword. 


.... Waiter (to scientific man): ‘“‘ What’s 
your order, sir?’ Scientific Man (abstract- 
edly): ‘‘ Eh—er—mammalia, of course.’’— 
Harvard Lampoon, 


....The Duke of Fife is such an extreme 
dude that he insists on being measured for 
his neckties. Fife, for shame!—Lowell 
Courier. 


...-Customer (to overworked clerk at 
crowded soda fountain): “You have no sine- 
cure,”’ Clerk: “No, sir, we have just run 
out of that flavor.’’—The Sun. 


....Fond Papa: “ I’ve brought you home 
an English pug, my dear.” Enraptured 
Daughter: “* Oh, you dear, good Papa; it’s 
just like you.”—Princeton Tiger. 


--«.“* I’m to have friends to dine to-night. 
Have you any oranges fit to set before the 
400?” “Here, boy, show Mr. Silverspoon 





Pll lift and you climb. So Jakie lifted 
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-.-**What a terrific thunder-storm we had 
the other evening?” “I didn’t know any- 
thing about it until it was all over. I was 
at the Wagner concert.”— Hartford Times. 


....She: “ How much do you love me?” 
He: “ More than I can tell. Why, I couldn’t 
love you more if every one of those freckles 
were a $20 gold piece.’’—Indianapolis 
Journal, 


.-.“* You will ask Papa, will you not? Or 
must I?” “Oh, Ihave seen him. Fact is 
he made the suggestion that it was about 
time for me to propose.”’—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


..--Some one said that he could almost 
hear the grass grow. We disbelieved him 
until, while crossing Holmes’s field the 
other day, we distinctly heard it mown.— 
Aarvard Lampoon. 


--..-Mrs. Youngwife: ‘Ob, John! Ihave 
such terrible news.’’ Hubby: ‘What is it, 
dear?” Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘Our cook is 
going to marry the janitor. Whatever will, 
become of us?’’—Puck. 


....Mistress (trying on one of her new 
gowns) ‘Norah, how does this dress fit?’ 
Norah (without looking up): ‘‘ Not very 
well, ma’am. I found it a little tight under 
me arrums.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


.... Bulfinch (argumentatively): ‘‘ Now, I 
like”— Mabel (interruptingly): ‘“* What 
you like, Mr. Bulfinch, is neither here nor 
there.” Bulfinch (suggestively): ‘‘ Pardon 
me, but it’s here.””—Boston Courier. 


-.-. Tourist No. 1, male: *“*That Indian is 
afine specimen of a fellow. See how he 
carries himself.’”’ Tourist No. 2, female: 
* Yes, and see how he letshis wife carry 
everything else.’”,— Yonker’s Statesman 


.-..Miss Calumet (from Chicago): ‘‘ Why 
is it that you New York men always crease 
your trousers?’ Cleverton: ‘They offer 
less resistance to the wind, and we can get 
around faster.”—Clothier und Furnisher. 


....“* Bertie,’’ said the Queen to the Prince 
“you do gamble. I have proof. Here, sir, 
isa poker chip I found in your pocket.” 
“Nonsense, Ma,” said the Prince. ‘I’ve 
been playing Tiddledywinks with Batten- 
berg’s babies.’’— The Epoch. 

.--."*I always did despise yeast,” lan- 
guidly remarked one of the members of the 
Sons of Rest to another member as they 
reclined in the shade upon a roadside bank. 
“ Why?” was the languid response. ‘“ Do 
you ask me why?’’ the first speaker lan- 
guidly replied. ‘I despise anybody or 
anything that yearns to work.’’—Somer- 
ville Journal. 

---.Her Fruitless Search.—Mrs. Slimdiet: 
“You are not eating your meat, Mr. Hall- 
room.” New Boarder: “ Er—the fact is, 
Mrs. Slimdiet, my—er—teeth are not very 
good, and this meat seems a trifle tough to 
me.”’ Mrs. S: “‘ Well, that’s too bad. Such a 
time as I do have getting good meat. I have 
tried every place I can think of.” Mr. H.: 
“ Have you tried any of the places near the 
loin?”’—New York Weekly. 


--e-d. Cholmondeley Phipps (en tour over 
the plains): ‘‘ When I gaze around, don’t 
you know, over these boundless, rolling 
plains, stretching on every side to the 
horizon, without a vestige of human habi- 
tation, I am positively filled with awe.” 
Broncho Bob: “ Filled with ore, eh? Well, 
don’t let the boys find it out, or they might 
stake you out for a mineral claim.”— 
Munsey’s Weekly. 

----Two small boys on a Pennsylvania 
Avenue car were watching everything and 
talking, as small boys do, when the con- 
ductor’s whistle attracted them. ‘ Get on 
to the whistle?” said one. ‘Yep,’ said the 
other; “ but what’s he got it tied to a 
string for?” This was a poser for a minute, 
and then the little one chirped: ‘‘I know 
what for; it’s to keep hisself from swal- 
lerin’ it.”"— Washington Star, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


‘Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








ADDED WORDS, 

Eacu of the words is of three letters, and 
when added together make a word of six 
letters. 

1, Add to a part of the body, permission, 
and make an ornament. 

2. Add to a vehicale, decay, and make 
a vegetable. 

8. Add to possibility, having done, and 
make frankness. 

4. Add to an animal, an instrument of 
punishment, and make part of a weapon. 

5. Add to the seed of an apple, relation- 
ship, and make a small earthen boiler. 

6. Add to a kitchen utensil, endeavor, and 





our blood oranges.’”’—N. Y. Herald, 


make part of a kitchen. 
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7. Add te a color, a place for animals, and 
make to deepen in hue. 

8. Add to a watering place, a color, and 
make saved. 

9. Add to a venomous reptile, anger, and 
made ambition. 

10. Add except, to a weight, and make a 
knob for fastening clothes. 

11, Add to observe, having observed, and 
make a game of to and fro. 

12. Add to a kitchen utensil, a tree, and 
make an alkali. 

BURIED CITIES. 

1. Fat Roy is always falling down. 

2. I would like to trip Oliver up. 

3. She went walking on darnel. 

4. That cackling hen has taught her little 
ones to eat. 

5. She has great luck now and then. 

6. You should never say “‘ me shed tears’’; 
it is not good grammar. 

7. That mana who is mad rides recklessly. 

8. That is a new portrait of my aunt. 

9. She had a nap less than a half-hour 
iong. 

10. I can tone down my voice if you wish 
it. 
11. That is a bomb! ay, a big one. 
12. I bought of him a pan,a mat and a 


broom. A. 8. D. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 
00o* 0090 
00*00 
0o7 0 0 
0oo*O°O 
Oo 0 (€°0 


oO * 
This is formed by syncopating each word. 
1, Synepate to muse, and leave a measure. 
2. Syncopate benches, and leave places. 
3. Syncopate supported, and leavea part 

of the body. 

4. Syncopate a tree, whose leaves are 
used for decoration, and leave sacred. 

5. Syncopate a kind of high shoe ancient- 
ly worn, and leave a pier. 

The syncopated letters read downward 
spell the surname of an American general. 


E. C. T. 
FOUR SQUARES, 
0o* 00 
00o0* 00 
o0oo* 0 0 
°0oo* 00 
0o*00 
o0oo*o0o90 


Four squares united by a word of two 
syllables, each a word. 

Left-hand upper square: 1, An animal; 2 
a French coin; 3, a luminary. 

Right hand: 1, A luminary; 2, an Indian 
tribe; 3, not old. 

Lower left-hand: 1, A luminary; 2, an 
animal; 3, to place. 

Lower right: 1, To place; 2, before; 3, a 
number. 

The center word the close of day. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 1itTu. 
UNITED SQUARE WORDS.—Selected. 


Plea Eyes 
Lean Yale 
Earn Ella 
Anna Seat 
A. 2: @ 
Rare 
Tree 
Seen 
Dogs Nose 
Ogre Oven 
G21 «2 Send 
Send Ends 


WORD SQUARE IN DIAMOND. 

Ss 

rie a 

S H ADE 

A DD 
E 

CHARADE. 

Fortune. 

CROSS. 
A 


E 
MISERABLE 








Selections. 


OLD VIOLINS. 


THE great violin-makers, all of whom 
lived within the compass of a hundred 
and fifty years, were, in the first 
place, Eee about the wood they 
used, That was rare which exactly suit- 





ed them. They chose it from the few 
great timbers felled. in the South Tyrol, 
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examined these to find streaks and veins 
and freckles, valuable superficially when 
brought out by varnishing. They learned 
to tell the density of the pieces of wood 
ty touching them; they. weighed them; 
ey struck them, and listened to judge 
how fast or how slow or how resonantly 
they would vibrate in answer to strings. 
Some portions of the wood must be porous 
and soft; some of close fiber. Just the 
right beam was hard to find; when it was 
found, it can be traced all through the 
violins of some master, and after 
his death in those of his pupils. 
The piece of wood when to their mind 
was en home and seasoned, dried in 
the hot Brescia and Cremona sun. The 
house of Stradivarius, the great master of 
all, is described as having been as hot as 
an oven, one being soaked through and 
through with sunshine there. In this 
great heat the oils thinned and simmered 
slowly and penetrated far into the wood, 
and the varnishes became a part of the 
wood itself. They used to save every 
posuae of the wood, when they had 
ound at last what they liked, to mend 
and patch and inlay with it. So vibrant 
and so resonant is the wood of good old 
violins usually, that they murmur and 
echo and sing in answer to any sound 
where a number of them hang together 
on the wall, asif rehearsing the old music 
that once they knew. It was doubtless 
owing to this fact that when the people 
could not account for Paganini’s wonder- 
ful playing, they declared that he had a 
human soul imprisoned in his violin, for 
his violin sang and whispered even when 
all the strings were off. There bave been 
experiments made with all sorts of woods 
by the various makers. An Earl of Pem- 
broke had one made of the wood of the 
cedars of Lebanon, but the wood was so 
dense as to deaden vibration, and it 
proved disappointing.—Harper’s Young 
People. 
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(The Agricuitural Bdttor will be glad to recewe any 
practicai hints, suggestions or information that will 


RURAL TOPICS IN SEASON. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE, 








PREPARE FOR HayING.—The grass crop is 
late this season, and will be lighter thau 
usual in many sections, yet ample arrange- 
ments should be made for securing the im- 
portant staple so soon as it is fit for cutting. 
It is essential to make early provision for 
doing the work speedily and well, when 
once commenced, for delays at such a junc- 
tureare often both annoying and expen- 
sive. To prevent damaging hindrances at 
a period when every hour of sunshine is 
valuable, the requisite force of men and 
teams should be engaged in advance. and 
provision made for all needed implements 
and machines. The true economist will 
employ the most capable men and approved 
mechinery in both haying and harvesting, 
aod thus largely avoid vexation and loss 
from breakdowns and other drawbacks 
during the performance of the most impor- 
tant and pressing labors of the summer 
season. 

Rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT need 
hardly be reminded that grass is a crop 
which must be cut, cured and secured 
promptly to prevent waste and assure good 
quality: and as it is the most valuable 
single crop produced in this country, it 
certainly merits extra attention. Just 
when to begin mowing has long been a 
mooted question, and one aforetime dis- 
cussed in this journal; but the early cut- 
ting of grass is now generally favored by 
our best farmers. The time of bloom, or 
thereabouts, is considered the fittest for 
cutting grasses, to obtain the most nour- 
isbment and largest relatively profitable 
crops. It is the prevalent opiniun that 
clover hay should also be cut early—say 
when the last sets are in blossom and the 
first ones a little turned—but we have not 
space to give the logical reasons assigned 
therefor. 

THE WHEAT HARVEST.—What we have 
said anent preparing for baying will apply 
with almost equal force to wheat harvest- 
ing} tho the latter comes a little later in 
the season than the former. Indeed, it is 
even more important to be ready promptly 
to cut wheat than grass, for the grain is 
most liable to damage from delay after 
reaching a fit condition for harvesting. It 
is therefore important to make early and 
complete preparations to comthence opera- 
tions at the earliest moment practicable, 
and to guard against accidents or inter- 
ruptions after the active campaign has 
been opened. The prospects of wheat 
growers are very favorable for a large 
yield and better prices for their golden 
grain, and it behooves them to make extra 
efforts to secure it not only seasonably but 
in the best possible condition. 

In regard to the best time to harvest 
wheat farmers differ, as they do about cut 
ting grass; yet the great majority believe 
in, if they do not always practice, early 
harvesting. Cogent reasons for early cut- 
ting have so frequently been given that it 
seems unnecessary to here discuss the ques- 
tion, especially as testimony on the subject 
is abundant and easily obtainable. It may 
be added, however, that one decided advan- 
tage in the early cutting of both grain and 
grass, is that more time can be devoted 
to the work—a material gain where a large 
area of eitheris to be cut and garnered, 
with a comparatively limited force. 

CULTIVATE THE CORN.—The most univer- 
sally growu corn crop in this country, Indian 
corn, is backward in many sections on ac- 
count of late planting, and a less area than 
usual was planted in others, for the reason 
that unfavorable weather prevented seeding 
inseason. But there is yet time enough to 
raise a good crop of corn, if cultivators 
attend tothe matter seasonably and prop- 
erly. Fertilizers and thorough culture will 
make the iate corn jump, and give it a 
healthy appearance. As we have before 
said in this journal, the great secret of suc- 
cessful corn culture is stirring the surface 
soil frequently. Itis well to start the cul- 
tivator or other weeder early, and not allow 
it to become rusty. Use plenty of manure, 
for late planted maize must do a good dea! 
of growing ih a short time—and it will, if 

_ properly tilled and fertilized. Shallow cul- 
ture is now preferred to deep by many suc- 
cessful corn raisers. A Western authority 
avers that the deep working of growing 
corn is injurious to the crop—that it tears 
away roots which are needed to hasten the 
growth of tbe plant, ani tends to accele1- 
ate cyaporation, If the ground was well pre» 





ing, which will keep the surface loose and 
destroy weeds, is the best It is a mistake 
to run the teeth or shovels away down 
where the roote ought to have entire free- 
dom for life and growth. 

Corn is likely to bring better prices next 
fall and winter—and it pays to feed on the 
farm, anyway—and we advise good and 
timely attention to the croup. Those who 
planted less than they intended may per- 
baps make amends by extra care and cul- 
ture. Grow corn abundantly, and you will 
do as much for your own prosperity, and 
that of the country, as any political “ farm- 
ers’ movement,” 

CORN AND MILLET FOR SOILING.—As grass 
is late and likely to be sbort in many locali- 
ties, the sowing of soiling crops should not 
be neglected by those who have much stock 
to provide for. Soiling crops are valuable 
in all seasons, and especially necessary to 
supplement the hay crop when the latter is 
diminished. Fodder corn is probably the 
best for this purpose, notably if some fertil- 
izer can be used to insure a quick growth. 
Corn sown in drills is preferable to broad- 
cast, and one bushel per acre, drilled in, 
will give best results. Sweet corn is best 
for soiling purposes, the Evergreen or Mam- 
moth Sweet being a favorite variety there- 
for. Corn may be put in at intervals of ten 
days until the middle of July. Several 
kinds of millet may also be sown for soiling, 
but the Golden (or German) variety does 
best on fairly good soil, and of late years it 
bas increased in popularity. Millet bas the 
advantage over corn, that it may be sown 
later —say any time in July, or even early in 
August. Oats and peas sown together 
make a good soiling crop when put in early 
in the season, but for late sowing corn and 
millet are most excellent, and altogether 
preferable. 

Don’t SELL Hay TOO CHEAP.—Director 
Collier, of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, says that after an experience of half a 
century among the most intelligent, econo- 
mical and successful farmers of the world, 
it is useless to inveigh against the great 
value of the so-calied commercial fertilizers; 
but it was fittingly and truly said at one of 
our recent farmers’ institutes that ‘those 
farmers were the most successful in the use 
of commercial fertilizers who were most 
successful without using them”; and from 
the point of economical conduct of his busi- 
ness, what sball be said of the farmer 
who will consent to sell good hay from his 
farm even at $10 aton, which contains an 
average amount of fertilizing material, 
worth $6.50, besides an average amount of 
food constituents worth $15, both fertilizer 
and food being estimated at the same prices, 
which that farmer is compelled to pay when 
he buys commercial fertilizers or mill feed. 

During the past twenty-five years, adds 
Dr. Collier, the average amount of hay 
which could be bought for $10 in this State, 
has contained an amount of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash which was worth 
$6.37, s0 that a farmer has sold an average 
of $15 worth of food for $3.68, and while 
this has been going on many million dollars’ 
worth of commercial fertilizers have been 
bought in this State alone. 

THE ARSENITES AND LIME.—In 1888 the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
sprayed a number of pear trees with Lon- 
don purple, in the proportion of eight ounces 
to fifty gallens of water. At the same time 
other trees were sprayed with the same 
mixture, except that half a peck of fresh d 
slacked lime was added. It was then found 
that while the trees sprayed with London 
purple alone had their foliage decidedly in- 
jured by the application, those sprayed 
with the lime and London purple were not 
affected. In 1890 these experiments were 
repeated in such a manner as not only to 
show the effect of adding lime, but also to 
determine whether Paris green or London 
purple is the more liable to cause injury to 
the foliage. The result of these experi- 
ments fully confirmed those of 1888 and 1889, 
in showing the advantage of adding lime, 
and they further showed that Paris green is 
much less liable to injure foliage than Lon- 
don purple. 

MARKETING FRUIT IN GERMANY.—It is in 
print (and very suggestive) that a method 
of marketing fruit, which originated in 
Schleswig, but which has extended to many 
other parts of Germany, has proved suc- 
cessful in securing buyers against a bad 
article, and in giving an opportunity for 
good growers to make sales of a good arti- 
cle. Samples of varioug fruits are placed 
in dishes for exhibition in a salesroom by 
growers, who are prepared to furnish vari- 
ous kinds. The buyer has only to write 


his name aud address on a card, with the 
quantity he wishes, and leave it at the 
central « fice with the number of the plate. 





The order is then forwarded from the 
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office to the grower, who in turn delivers 
his goods there. Here the fruit is inspected, 
and if it comes up to the sample in quality, 
it is forwarded to the buyer. If it proves 
inferior, it is returned at once to the 
grower. 

NEEDED IN THE GARDEN.—In offering sun- 
dry hints suitable for the season,Mr.EbenE. 
Rexford saysthat every person whohas a gar- 
den needs a good hoe, and an iron or steel. 
toothed rake anda sbarpspade. The better 
your tools the better work you can do, and 
the more pleasure it will afford you in the 
doing of it. Take good care of them and 
they will last for years. Have a piace to 
put them in where they will be away from 
storms, still always at hand when wanted. 

And you need a good-sized watering-pot, 
with a long spout and a fine rose nozzle. 
Use the spout only when you water plants 
in the beds, and put it close to the roots of 
the plants so that the water applied will 
get just where it willdo the most good. 
Put on the nozzle when you shower your 
plants. It isa mistake to use itin watering 
plants, as the water is so scattered that but 
little benefit results. 

CLOVER Rust.—According to a bulletin 
from the Cornell University Experiment 
Station, this rust is caused by a fungus 
which has three stages of development. It 
is chiefly propagated throughout the grow- 
ing season bywhat is called the Uredo spores, 
the second form, owing to their abun- 
dance, rapid germination and the fact that 
for the most part they reproduce only their 
own form of spore. The early crup of red 
clover is not likely to suffer injury from the 
rust. As the second crop is likely to suffer 
greatly, if the summer is cool, the fields 
should be watched, andin the seasons when 
the rust is bad the crop may be plowed in. 
Burning the fields in fall might have some 
effect to prevent the rust the next year. 

RosE BuG REMEDY.—The rose chafer, or 
rose bug, is one of the worst insects with 
which we have to contend, reports M. K. 
Beckwith, ef the Delaware Experiment 
Station. In many sections it is nearly im- 
possible to grow either roses or grapes, as. 
they attack and destroy the blossoms as 
soon as they appear, oreven before, and also 
eat the foliage. They make their appear- 
ance aboutthe time the roses begin to 
bloom. It is difficult to conquer them. 
London purple has no effect. Last season 
he sprayed several rows of grapes with it 
and could not find that it destroyed any. A 
few days later he sprayed several rose 
bushes with kerosene emulsion and suc- 
ceeded in destroying every one upon them, 
and his success with the emulsion leads him 
to believe that this insect can be readily 
subdued by its persistent use. 

ARSENITES AND PEACH FOLIAGE.—Accord- 
ing to Prof. L. H. Bailey, peach foliage is 
especially susceptible to injury from 
arsenites, London purple probably being 
more injurious than Paris green. This was 
shown by experiments atthe Corne]l Sta. 
tion. It appeared that the greater injury 
occurred when the spraying was performed 
shortly before a rain, and that spraying 
soon after the foliage puts out is less harm- 
ful than when delayed a few days, or better 
a few weeks. It was concluded froma re- 
sult of the trials upon the peach that Paris 
green alone should be used, and then not 
stronger than one pound to 300 gallons of 
water. 

Potato LEAF CURL.—A grower of the 
tubers says that the slightest appearance of 
curl in the leaf of the potato is a sign of an 
unhealthy condition—possibly of the rot. 
Protect the vines against it by sprinkling 
them at once with the following solution: 
One pound of sulphate of copper and six 
pounds of lime in a barrel of water. To 
dispose of the potato beetle at the same 
time, add a quarter of a pound of Paris 
green. Keepthe mixture well stirred, and 
apply it with a fine spray. 





ABANDONED FARMS AND BEE 
KEEPING. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 





ACCORDING to a newspaper account of the 
report of the Commissioner of Labor there 
are three thousand and ten abandoned 
farms in the State of Maine. There are 
many, also, in Vermont, and probably a 
number of such farms may be found in 
every State in the Union. 

These scenes of desolation which the im- 
egination pictures are saddening, disheart- 


‘ening. The abandonment of the homestead, 


the hbearthstone, must have been a severe 
trial to many immediately interested. Sad 
it must be to many hearts to know that 
the home of youth is given up to weeds 
apd the encroaching fore st. 

No reasons are given for the abandoned 
farms in Majne, altho in other States 
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various reasons are given; but the one 
oftenest quoted is that the occupants of 
these farms ‘‘could not get a living and 
pay taxes.” But what is a living? Ambi- 
tion in man orwoman is honorable. We 
respect it, and cheer it on; but ambition 
often leads to the abandonment of a small 
yet sure thing for something greater, 
better in imagination. Men and women 
are not satisfied with a living, with an 
income barely sufficient to supply daily 
needs. All honer to them; bat if only daily 
bread can be obtained, is it not more, is it 
not better, if it be obtained ou a farm in- 
stead of in the city? Is it not better to 
have, as master, a crust in the free air of 
heaven, where the fields, the woods, the 
brooks, the birds, the flowers are free than 
to have, as a slave, a crust in the city, 
where the sustaining of life is solely in that 
cruat? 

No one believes, no one claims, that the 
occupants of these abandoned farms could 
not get a better living and pay taxes than 
thousands of workers in city only dream of. 
Think of women making shirts for seventy- 
five cents a dozen, of men who support fam- 
ilies on ninety cents a day. No, not sup- 
porting them, but giving them all they get! 
But abandoned farms and bee keeping, 
why associate them together? Because, on 
these farms, Or round about them, tons of 
honey go to waste,and this honey is the 
most delicious food, a universal, remedial 
agent, and a commodity in the commercial 
world that is always in demand. Indeed, 
altho millions of pounds are produced an- 
nually, yet the majority of the people know 
nothing about honey. More honey and a 
wider distribution of it would popularize 
it, and bring it often to the tables of the 
people. 

But what may be done on abandoned 
farms with bees? Just as much, or nearly 
as much, as on farms not abandoned. 

Get bees and set them to work, and it is 
saying very little for the bees to say that 
the value of their product will be equal in 
value to what many a man, and many a 
woman, is compelled to accept asa living. 

There is no great fortune in bees; but I am 
not writing of fortunes, but only of a living. 

Let us see. A colony properly conducted, 
according to the double-hive system will 
gather fifty to one hundred pounds of boney 
in an ordinary season. But, not to over 
state, to give the minimum of product, sup- 
pose the yield per colony is twenty-five 
pounds. This is worth to the bee keeper 
five dollars, and fifty colonies bring two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Are there not thousands of hopeless toii- 
ers in cities, who earn less than five dollars 
a week, or two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, and who must live on it? 

Yes; and are not many, most of them, 
zood and true souls, who have thrust the 
Devil behind them, and who have clung to 
toil and starvation wages for the sake of 
respect, belief, and moral cleanliness? Yes; 
and do they not yearn forthe country, its 
quiet and its peace? Oh, why was it neces- 
sary to import foreign occupants for Ver- 
mont farms when the large cities are crowd- 
ed with men and women eager for the life 
that those farms can give them? 

Bee keeping and poultry raising go to- 
gether, or may be joint industries and be 
profitable. Both may be undertaken with 
little outlay. Bees and hens increase rapid- 
ly, and the keeper may raise his or her own 


stock after the beginning is made. 


And there is no farm so poor, so barren, 
that it will not yield something. The bees, 
the poultry, the farm, together or separate- 
ly, will yield more than many workers to- 
day must accept as a “ living.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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RAILROADS IN THE ADIRON- 
DACKS. 


THE failure of the last Legislature of this 
State to provide for a forest reservation in 
the Adirondack region has been followed 
by an energetic effort on the part of several 
railroads to build lines across the entire 
region. The sudden interest which has 
been aroused in the question of forest pres- 
ervation by the efforts of these railway com 
panies to secure the right of way across the 
lands which now belong to the State is 
somewhat surprising, in view of the fact 
that so little effective work has been done 
hitherto toward protecting these woods 
from other encroachments of this sort. If 
the proposal to set aside a portion of these 
elevated forest lands for public use had been 
@ novel one and there had been no time to 
arouse popular interest in the necessity of 
such a step, we might infer that the great 
organs of public opinion in the State had 
just awakened to tbe fact that there was 
such a forest and that it was in danger. 


But the truth is, that jt is pow twenty years 
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ago since a commission was arpointed, 
with the Hon. Hora*io Seymour at ite head 

who were directed to “ inqnire into the ex- 
pediency of providing for vesting in the 
State the title to the timbered region lying 
within seven counties designated, and cor- 
verting the same into a public park.” Ever 

then it was reported hy there commission 

ers that the land of this vast region, once 
owned by the State, bad been largely cor- 
veyed away to purchasers who bad bought 
it for timber and hark, excepting a tract o' 
a@ quarter of a million of acres which hac 
been transferred at the price of five cents at 

acre to the Sacketts Hirbor avd Saratoga 
Railroad Company. I: was stated, too, that 
the sma] fraction of the territory still he'd 
by the commonwealth was in detached par 

cels, amounting in all to less than 40,000 
acres, 

At that early day mnch of the land har 
been stripped of its timber and had been 
abandoned by the owners after this ha 
been removed, because it was not worth rt: 
them even the taxes dune on wild land. I 
this way great tracts were sold for arrear: 
in taxes and leftin the possession of tb: 
State as not worth these claims until th-« 
lands lying under such condemnation had 
agaio been covered with timber enough tc 
make them desirahle, when they were aga’: 
bougot from th- State. to he agaio aban 
doned when stripped of everything valuab’: 
upon them. Of course, this process h:s 
been continued eversince. The magnificent 
hemlock forest has fallen before the de- 
mmands of the tanneries along the eastern 
southern and we- tern borders of the wilder 
ness, and the timber, after the bark wa 
stripped fromit, has bern left to pertsh. 
Where tbe lumber has heen cut away the 
remaiping wood has been con-umed in char- 
coal kilos or worked up into paper pulp o 
destroyed by fire. 

Riilroads have already done their share 
toward belping on this desolation. Th: 
forest along parts of the Cbateauguat 
railroad have bern transformed into a liter- 
al waste. The destruction h+s been ahso- 
lute and utter; the v- ry stumps have bee: 
burned out, tugether with the humus wbich 
bad accumulated from a forest-deposit of 
thousands of years, until no green thing 
has escaped, and there is po hope of fuiure 
growth to cover the scorched ground and 
fire-cracked rocks. Net only does such a 
road furnish an opporturity for the speedy 
carryiog away of allt marketable lumber, 
but ic makes profitable the conversion of all 
the remaining wood into charcoal, so that 
every particle of verdure within reach is ob 
literated. This is a un'versal law, for what 
is true of the desolation along this Cha- 
teauetiay road is true, and worse, 1f possible 
along the other railroads whicu have pene- 
trated the forest. All this ruin has been 
going on for years, and the people of the 
State have taken no eff+ctive measures to 
arrest it. Perhaps the present torrent of 
discussion means that all the work wh'cb 
the friends of the w:ods have been doing for 
years in the way of protesting and educat 
ing the people to an appreciation of their 
value bas at last begun ‘o bear fruit, aod if 
80, this must be cou sted one of the few en 
couragiog sigas of progress toward a proper 
treacment of our natural resources, 

It ig true that tbe Reservation Act, 
passei some years ago, gave fair promise of 
greater security to the woods; but, some 
how, the Commission appointed urder it 
failed to inspi-e the public with confidence; 
aud altho it is clsimei chas they nave done 
muco to prevent trespasssing on the State 
land, the people's park seems ax far away 
from accomplishment as it was when tbey 
were appoiated Tne last activity of the 
Commission, hcwever, bas borne some 
fruit. Tbey have taken steps to prevent a 
railroad from crossing the lands alreadv in 
possession ot the State; and in the conflict 
which has followed, the A'torney General 
has given an opinion which, if sustaine*, 
will preven' the building of any line over 
the Sta e lands in the Adirondacks with- 
out special legislative enactment. If this 
opinion is sound law, it follows that the 
other rsilroads which are pow built on 
State lands must be driven out as trespass- 
ers. Even this, however, may not prevent 
the consum nation of tbe most ambitious 
of these new schemes; for it is asserted that 
a railroad can be built across the forest for 
its entire width, and keep on private prop- 


erty all the way 

Or cour-e, the success of this plan would 
bea punlic calamity. Weare aware that 
the proj ctor cf ‘bis rosd is tim elf a large 
forest owner. and we have no reason to 

uestion the sincerity of his intention to 
Bord this vast property in forest forever. 
But, even if itis admitted that this wou'd 
be possible du: ing his lifetyme, it mu-t pot 
he forgotten that the permiarnt oreserva- 
tion of a forest. can never b as ured artil 


it i. noder the contre) of anvnryirg Ow er, | 


All experience bas proved that f resta sre 
never sale 20 long as they are held by pri- 
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vateowners The time must soon come in 
their bistory when they are transferred to 
alien hands and when it will become the 
absolute duty of s ome ope who Las them in 
vbarge to realize the greatest immediate 
money returv which it is possible for them 
toyield, The forest, then, is doomed to fall; 
and when that crisis comes to this particu- 
ar forest. the railroad which pierces it 
through will make its destruction easy, cer- 
tain apd complete. There is vo permanent 
afety forthe Adirondacks until it is owned 
n fee--imple by tre S ate, ard even then it 
will never be free from atteck until the 
o ople of the Strate have been +ducated to 
realize its paramount public value 
Of covrce we appreciate tbe truth that 
‘bere should be a steady income trom a 
¢rmapent forest; that such « utilization 
fits products will not denreciate the v-lue 
of the torest asa reserv tion; that, indeed, 
tbe forest will be sater for yiel ling an ir- 
come, and that to vield av i’ come there 
must be facilities for removing timber 
But it is qu'te p:s-ib’eto ac:« mplish this 
by asystem of Durr w gange gravity roads 
hrough the tract, togeth+r with tiv ber 
‘lides and such ot her »ppliapces as lum ber- 
men of tbe present oay sre famil’ar witb. 
Ev no if one or more first-ciass railways 
rouvb the woods would mske such trans- 
o rtation easier and cheaper. their simple 
uresence would cestroy the essential vslue 
» the Adir néacks asarescrt for re-t ard 
recreation. The tundamental ch-rm of this 
eg10D 18 its remoteness fom tne great lines 
oftrave aad disturbing bums«n act vi ies. If 
‘he woods were crossed and recro s d wih 
atl™ avs, +e th ments wo: ld spring |p et 
their inter-se ction, the deer would be trigb - 
eed from tbpeir ranges, the fi-b mm tle 
reams and lakes would be ceugot tor cits 
markers, aud the wildness wou'd be chased 
away withthe game. Tne place wouid atill 
save at‘ractioos, but it woud no loner 
ve awilderness. It would be a commonpiace 
oliection of mountains and woods and 
akes, with the ordinary conditions of wurk- 
‘day life forever insight. The strangevess 
avd romavce would all vanish, avd with 
them tre temptation to tent-life in the 
»ese1ce of u tamed Nature. It will be 
nard enouch, even undertne most favorable 
auspices, to save the woods with all their 
ugege-tions of remoteless and seoaration 
row the ordinary copditio:s of hfe, but it 
wiil be absolutely imp ssible to do so it 
railro-ds are allowed to penetrate them.— 
Garden and Forest. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
larg: sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
_ Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
“THE NEW METHOD.” 

No patent ict: Home Acure 
for dyspepsia, catarrh. pation, tation, 
perve weakness, diseases of women, Infinitely 
better than the Hall System and at haif the price. 
** The New Method is worth its weight in gold.” 
—Rev. J. B, Suurrs, Carthage, N. Y- “1 am 
charmed with it.""—Rev. Conpyon W. Trawick, 
Canal St. Presb, Church, New Orleans, La. Send 
for hund. of i jails. Agents wanted, 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 Broadway, N. ¥, 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 3% gallons or more DELIVERFD 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat al! kinds of : oofs 

Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
illard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 22 
years old. : 


PLA TIG-SL¢TE ROOFING A¥D PAVING CO., 


Who not only se'l the material but will contract to 
pur on roofs anywhere iu Unived Ststes, with re- 
sponsible guarantee for 3 5 or 10 years. Correspord- 
ence invited. Describe your ro.f. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 


Liebig Company’s—— 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Get geauine only 




































with this signature 


of Justus von Liebie in blue. 


Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Fytrect of Bert, 
2, BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


J jh Naw Anele 








For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


12°09 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 











iptive Catal: T“us- 
trated W.S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries. N.Y. 






FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggistc 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.60 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00! Five Years,$10.0: 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.04 
Three Years $7.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
trom Agénts or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sut - 
scriptions, in order to receive their paper 
uninterruptedly. 

M-ssra. Sampson Low & Co. are ov 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for othe 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LNDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing Liat. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for TH? 
INDEPENDENT. capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, vost-paid. for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kiiow: 
upon application. Address 





THE tNDEPEND ENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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- FRANK B, BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 













& 
UPWARDS 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selli direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and ers’ profits.’ 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN “TREET, CINCINNATI, O. 





The Independent 


For 1891. 


Tue InpEPenpEenr has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpePznpENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inpepenvent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpePenpent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
mak'ng them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Tux 
InpEPENDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tas Inpepenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two ee i 

We especial attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of great combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of gapital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 

in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 











tutions of learning. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strengtn.— Latest U.S. Government Food 


DL EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nyentions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the py of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


YOU MAY MAKE Bag ic 


=~ * « * PHOTOGRAPHY EASY 
by subscribing for 


PHOTOGKAPHIC SES Al. D. 
Pabliched every month at 5@ cents pe 
Subscribe now, as a will be $1. Mo: after J duly Ist 
Sampie copy 10 Cents. 
CHAS. A. LOEBER, 111 Nassau St. N.Y. 











EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


“DIETZ” 


Tubular 
Lanterns 


AND 


Street 
Lamps. 


Ask your local 
merchants for 
“ Dietz” No. 8, Globe them. 

Street 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


New York. Chicago. 
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THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor. Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 





“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 








ana <a am 
WOOD TYPE 


PRINTING PR AND MATERIALS. 
' = 9 pr 
8 Spruce ‘erk. 








discharge by any but the proper means wmnpoasible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 











LeBOSQUET CATING 


eTEAM HEAT! 





June 18, 1891. 


WEBER 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH at oo WEST hates sT. 
W YORK CITY 











NATIONAL GAS STOVES. 


The most economical gas stove ever produced 
oe — of eur patent Air — we are enabled oe 

t combustion, with less gas any v ~s 
= Made in all sizes and styles. For description 
of full line send for catalogue. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
THE NATIONAL VAPOR STOVE & MFG. CO., 
1116to 1124 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND. W. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


W.& S. DOUCLAS, 


Nisauacewn 
CONN. 

& John St., New York, and 
obn ew 

197 Lake 6 St., Ch Chicago. 7” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
Hycranta, Street Washers 


Works Founded 1 
Highest medal 





; Vienna, Austria, in 
ome Centennia! Exhibition 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 














Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. CHEAP EXCURSIONS 
LeBOSQUET BROS.S2. Union St., Boston, COOK’S bis aus es 
GALLIA,.. . June 24 
THE E. HOWARD SERVIA,.. . July4 TOURS 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Wa sbingtes orrrst. Boston. 
den Lane, mow York. 
170 scare etieee Chicag 


THE TOURIST. 








HIGH GRADE. NO CAST METAL. 


Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $149.00 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co,, Manufacturers 


NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W. 59th 8t. 











City of New York, July 8 
For jull particulars address 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 BROADWAY, Rt. Y. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


CHINA 1 AND JA ARAN {ane 


rom B.C. 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAL, er HONGKONG. 
NEW YORK TO JAPAN IN 15 DAYS. 

ain mites the shortest ro 
Lower rates. Sena for eiscmation. 
Intended saili from Vancouver of the 
new Steel Exoress steamships 











E. v SR INNER. Geni 'Eastn Agt. 


353 
EVERETr FRAZER, China 0s one Japan Frt Agt., 
Water St.. N. Y. 
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~~ 
OVERMAN WHEEL 6CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS. Mass. 
WASHINGTON, 








CHICAGO : 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue 





ed SEES” 








‘Tas Inperanpare Panes, 61 0 43 GOLD STAmer KBAR FULTON STAEEE, 


A. @. SPALDING & BROS. Secu, hove. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
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